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A wRiTER in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society recently 
observed that ‘It has long been a matter for comment for the 
judicious that the British taxpayer is wholly unaware how vast 
aliterature, interesting as well as instructive, is published by H.M. 
Stationery Office.’ It is the object of this article to trace the 
causes of that ignorance. 
| . The output of Government publications arose in a small way 
| out of the need which the two Houses of Parliament felt to print 
their daily agenda and a daily record of their proceedings. The 
| printing was for their own use and not for the public, but as long 
"ago as 1690 there was some sale of these papers to the general 
‘public. Up to 1835, however, the sale was of an irregular 
‘character. Members of Parliament were allowed a gratuitous 
' Supply both for themselves and their constituents. Those who 
were not able to enlist the help of an M.P. bought tus from 
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the officials of the two Houses, and the profit derived from the 
sale was a recognised perquisite. Throughout the eighteenth 
century, however, the output of Parliamentary Papers was com- 
paratively small, and involved a cost of only about 8000l. a year, 
There was an immense increase after the Union with Ireland, and 
in 1834 the cost had risen to 78,0811. 

The publication of these papers was the subject of an intricate 
series of patents, whereby private individuals were granted a 
monopoly of printing and selling for a period generally of forty 
years, which was renewed from time to time. A similar system 
applied to the provision of stationery and other supplies to 
Government Departments. 

His Majesty's Stationery Office; was, established in 1786 with 
the object of putting dn :end:to ‘these errangements which had 
become costly, intricate, and often corrupt Originally the office 
was concerned mainly withthe placing of contracts for the supply 


of stationery to Govertiment. Departments, and”it was able to 


enlarge its activitiés:as the existing patents fell in. In 1786 it 
served eleven offices ot @ cost of 17,001. ‘In<r797 patents for 
four more offices expired, and the ‘expenditure of the Stationery 
Office rose to 24,0001. In 1800 a patent originally granted to 
Jacob Tonson for five offices fell in, and by 1812 the Stationery 
Office was expending 160,000/. a year. Early in the nineteenth 
century the office assumed the task of putting out contracts for 
Government printing, and the success of John Church, the Con- 
troller, in this direction received the warm praise of a Parliamen- 
tary Committee. The process, however, was very gradual, and it is 
only in comparatively recent times that the Stationery Office has 
acquired a practical monopoly of orders for Government printing. 
Even then it was neither a printer nor a bookseller. It printed 
through private contractors and sold through accredited agents. 
It did not assume these two duties itself till the twentieth century. 
About 1913 it opened its own shops for the sale of Government 
publications, and as a direct result of the war it opened its own 
printing works. The need of printing documents arising out of 
Food Control involved the purchase of a vast printing establish- 
ment at Harrow, and when that need terminated the place was 
converted into a Government printing establishment which 
tenders for Government printing in competition with private 
printers. It does perhaps a third of the total Government printing, 
and its activities, and even its continued existence, are at present 
the subject of inquiry by a Departmental Committee which has 
been sitting for many months. 

The foundation of the Stationery Office has been ascribed to 
the activities of Edmund Burke. Burke was the Geddes of 1780, 
and in that year, in a speech of great eloquence, he introduced his 
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plan for economical reform, which he embodied in Parliamentary 
Bills. He was then in opposition, and his bills were defeated in 
1780 and again in 1781. In a striking passage he explained how 
the path of economy had been stopped by the fact that the King’s 
turnspit was a member of Parliament. In 1782 he came into 
office, and the mangled remains of his great scheme were embodied 
in two Acts of Parliament (22 Geo. 3, cap. 82 and 23 Geo. 3, 
cap. 82). Vested interests had, however, defeated the abolition 
of the majority of the abuses against which he inveighed. 

There are, however, some painful indications that Burke in 
suppressing one sinecure had managed to create another, and in 
the nineteenth century it became the practice to confer the office 
of Controller of the Stationery Office on persons distinguished 
rather for their literary abilities than for their technical knowledge. 
J. R. McCulloch, who was appointed in 1838, was a voluminous 
writer on social and economic subjects, and we are informed that 
his appointment to the Stationery Office ‘ hardly abated the energy 
with which he pursued his favourite studies.’ His successor, 
William Rathbone Greg, was an equally well-known literary man, 
and held office from 1864 to 1877. He suffered much as a witness 
before a Select Committee of 1874. They commenced their inquiry 
by impertinent questions as to the time devoted to the duties of 
his office. He replied sometimes one hour a day and sometimes 
seven, and contrived to leave the impression that the former 
period was the more normal. He was generally wise enough not 
to answer questions, but he was compelled to make a conjecture 
as to the value of the stock in his department, and the Committee 
were aghast to find that he could not get within about 50,000/. of 
the correct total. Greg took his heckling with the composure 
of a philosopher, and did not interrupt the composition of his 
celebrated treatise, entitled Rocks Ahead, or the Warnings of Cas- 
sandra. The Committee not unexpectedly recommended that 
on a vacancy a person with technical qualifications for the post 
should be appointed, and thereby brought Lord Beaconsfield into 
serious trouble. He appointed T. Digby Pigott, who held the 
appointment almost till the end of the nineteenth century. He 
was a clerk in the War Office and a recognised expert on ornith- 
ology. His technical qualifications were not apparent, and the 
malicious asserted that he was appointed because he was the 
son of a rector of Hughenden, who had greatly contributed to 
Disraeli’s success at certain parliamentary elections. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s defence of the appointment in the House of Lords 
on July 19, 1877, was one of his happiest efforts. It was true that 
Mr. Pigott was the son of a rector of Hughenden, but he left the 
parish soon after Disraeli arrived. His only contribution to 
Disraeli’s election consisted of a vote against him. As for the 
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demand that a person of technical experience should be appointed, 
he had found that the emoluments of the office were such that his 
choice was confined to those who had retired from business or 
those from whom business had retired. The Opposition realised 
that they had discovered a mare’s nest and hastily retreated. 
The vast increase in the output of parliamentary literature at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century was productive of an 
equivalent crop of abuses. Apparently any member of either 
House could get almost anything printed for the asking, and 
controversial pamphlets received gratuitous circulation by 
assuming the garb of parliamentary petitions. No less than 
15,258 separate Parliamentary Papers were issued between 1801 
and 1834. A return occupying 1331 pages and containing nothing 
but the names of school teachers was published at a cost of 40r6l. 
Another return of 938 pages costing 1591/. was filled with the 
names and characters of West Indian slaves. Every member was 
entitled on election to receive as of right 120 volumes of the 


Journals of both Houses of Parliament, a system from which the ° 


waste-paper merchants reaped a large harvest. Though Parlia- 
mentary Papers were confined to M.P.’s and constituents who 
obtained them through M.P.’s, the number of papers distributed 
at the public expense numbered 973,053. In spite of this lavish 
distribution, the cellars of Parliament were groaning under a vast 
stock of unwanted literature amounting to 2,200,000 printed 
papers. 

These facts aroused the attention of Parliament, and a series 
of Committees was appointed to deal with different aspects of 
the question. The most valuable was the Select Committee of 
1835, over which that ex-Indian nabob and sturdy Radical 
Joseph Hume presided. It was said of him that he spoke longer 
and oftener and probably worse than any other private member. 
Most Parliaments have had a member of whom this can be said, 
and a monograph on parliamentary bores would afford a most 
interesting political study. On the whole it may be said that 
more is effected in Parliament by persistent boring than by 
sustained eloquence, and the parliamentary bore is generally one 
of the most valuable though the least honoured of members. 
Joseph Hume was no exception. His energy was inexhaustible, 
his pertinacity unequalled. He served on nearly all the Com- 
mittees, and insisted on getting to the bottom of every question. 
His three reports on parliamentary publications are most valuable 
State papers, and laid down the lines which were followed for 
very many years. The conclusions of the reports were formulated 
in sixteen resolutions which were passed by the House of Commons 
on August 13, 1835, by forty votes to twenty-two, in spite of an 
attempt by the Government of the day to postpone them. The 
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most important resolution, and the only one which it is necessary 
to quote, was that ‘ the Parliamentary Papers and reports printed 
for the use of the House should be rendered accessible to the 
public by purchase at the lowest price they can be furnished and 
that a sufficient number of extra copies should be provided for 
that purpose.’ 

It was well known at the time what the lowest price to the 
public in this resolution meant. The cost of production of a 
printed paper consists of the cost of typesetting, paper, and 
printing off. If the circulation is small, the first element consti- 
tutes a large percentage of the total cost, which becomes smaller 
and smaller as the number of copies printed is increased. Parlia- 
mentary publications are printed primarily for the use of Par- 
liament, and the cost of typesetting is incurred necessarily in the 
business of government, however small the number of copies 
printed is. When the demands of Parliament and the Govern- 
ment have been satisfied, the cost of printing additional copies for 
sale to the public is very small. Hume’s intention and the in- 
tention of Parliament was that the public should only pay the 
cost of paper and printing off for the additional copies which were 
sold to them, and should pay nothing for the original typesetting, 
which was necessary in any event. That intention was carried 
into effect for nearly ninety years, and the cost to the public of a 
Parliamentary Paper amounted to no more than a halfpenny a 
sheet of four pages. 

The system was altered in 1921 by order of the Treasury, so 
far as can be discovered without parliamentary authority, and 
in fact in flat defiance of the resolution of 1835. The result, as was 
officially admitted, was to multiply the cost to the public of 
parliamentary publications by three. This was the official 
admission, but in fact there appear to be cases in which the cost 
was multiplied to a much greater extent. There is one Parlia- 
mentary Paper which cost 30s. under the new rule which would 
have cost only 2s. if the rule of 1835 had been maintained. 

Though that rule held good till 1921, means were found of 
evading it partially by the issue of a class of papers which are 
known as non-parliamentary publications. Government pub- 
lications are divided into two branches, firstly Parliamentary and 
Command Papers, of which the former are printed by order of a 
House of Parliament, and the latter presented to Parliament by 
Order of His Majesty, and secondly non-parliamentary pub- 
lications (formerly called Stationery Office publications), which 
need not be laid before Parliament. It may be doubted whether 
there is any real justification for the latter class of paper. If a 
publication is of sufficient public importance to be published by 
the Government, it is of sufficient importance to be laid before 
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Parliament. The extended use of non-parliamentary publications } 


means that the Stationery Office is gradually slipping into the 
conduct of a general publishing business, a fact which was 
strikingly illustrated by its recent publication of the judgments of 
Lord Birkenhead, a volume quite outside the proper scope of a 
Government Department. The number of these publications is 
steadily on the increase, and they greatly outnumber the parlia- 
mentary publications. In this year’s estimates parliamentary 
publications are estimated to cost 80,000/., while non-parliamentary 
cost 168,000/. To take a single month at random, in May 1925 
parliamentary publications numbered 148, while non-parliamentary 
numbered 200. The choice of literature afforded is enormous, 
For 2d. the reader may secure a report on the wreck of the 
steamship Havre, but if he wants to know why a gas-box at 
Granton ironworks exploded he must pay 9d. For Is. he can 
obtain the Kew report on the sources of industrial alcohol, 
together with critical notes on Galapages plants ; but if he wishes 
to know all about the climate of Glasgow (a subject on which the 
less said the better) he must pay 1os., though he can be informed 
about upper air temperatures in Egypt at a cost of 3d. The 
Close Rolls of Richard II. for four years will cost 5os., while 
a volume on the Constantine Ionides collection costs 4s. All this 
is but a small part of the output for a single month. 
Non-parliamentary publications were till recently distinguished 
from parliamentary publications by two characteristics—first, 
they had not to be distributed to members of Parliament, and, 
secondly, they were placed on sale to the public at a cost which 
included the cost of typesetting and was not subject to the rule 
of 1835. Both these characteristics have now disappeared. 
There can be no doubt that prodigious, though probably un- 
avoidable, waste is involved in the distribution of parliamentary 
publications to members gratis. It is of course proper that 
members should be supplied gratis with the materials necessary 
for the proper discharge of their duties ; but that which can be 
obtained for nothing is seldom valued, and a member who asks 
for a paper can scarcely be expected to consider carefully whether 
his need of it is sufficient to justify the public expense involved 
in supplying it. The House of Commons has, however, done its 
best to reduce this form of extravagance. In 1906 it was s0 
alarmed at the wasteful expenditure on printing that it set up a 
Select Committee to consider the matter and advise the Speaker ; 
and the appointment of such a Committee is now an annual event. 
Its report for 1925 is a paper-covered volume of 119 pages, which 
cost 138/. to produce and costs the public 4s. 6d. to buy. It 
contains much valuable information which could easily be com- 
pressed within the compass of ten pages, and it commits the 
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cardinal error of printing verbatim the evidence given before it. 
The practice has been frequently condemned. It leads to extrava- 
gant expenditure in printing, adds enormously to the cost to 
the public of necessary information, and renders publications 
unsaleable, because most persons are too busy to spend their lives 
hunting for a needle of necessary information in a haystack of 
words. 

The extravagance involved in the wholesale distribution of 
Parliamentary Papers led to the introduction of what is known 
as the pink paper, on which members were invited to write down 
their actual requirements. Fifty-one members, however, were 
able to defeat this little reform by writing down that they wanted 
everything. Partially foiled in this direction, the Government 
then adopted another and more effective form of defence. Parlia- 
mentary Papers which cost the members nothing were converted 
wholesale into non-parliamentary papers, for which members had 
to pay. This gave rise to indignant protests from members. 
They became absolutely unable, except at great expense, to secure 
information which was essential to them for the proper discharge 
of their parliamentary duties. Every member should read and 
ponder the Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom. 
Up to 1921 he no doubt did so without cost to himself. Under 
the new rule he could not do so except by paying 5/. 12s. Only 
about 150 copies in all were sold either to members or to the 
general public ; and the fact may serve to explain the prevalent 
ignorance of trade conditions which has been so obvious in recent 
years. 

The situation the Treasury had created had now become 
intolerable. The cost of printing publications represents, of course, 
but a small proportion of the real cost. The greater expense is 
involved by the fact that thousands of civil servants are engaged 
in preparing them. The Treasury had gone a long way towards 
making this great storehouse of knowledge inaccessible to the 
general public by placing a prohibitive price on the books sold. 
They were now in pursuit of the same policy trying to prevent the 
members of Parliament from acquiring the knowledge the fur- 
nishing of which is the very raison d’étre of a Government pub- 
lisher. Fortunately the members revolted, and on April 1, 1924, 
it was announced that members could secure any Government 
publication reasonably required for the discharge of their parlia- 
mentary duties by special application to the Controller. The 
decision conjures up a pleasant prospect of the cross-examination 
of M.P.’s by the Controller in order to ascertain whether their 
requirements are reasonable. As an offset it was arranged that 
members must requisition papers individually and not merely ask 
for all of them. 
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It would, however, be idle to suppose that these efforts have 
succeeded in putting the business on an economical footing. The 
mischief of Government publication is that the publication is 
ordered by a Government Department which knows nothing about 
the cost and carried out by the Stationery Office, who are alone 
acquainted with the cost involved, but whose duty it is to obey 
the, orders of the Government Department except in the rare 
cases when they appeal to the Treasury against an extravagant 
requirement. The Department which orders printing usually has 
not the remotest idea what is the cost of its requirements, or how 
that cost might be reduced if it had the knowledge to make the 
reduction, and there can be no more fertile source of extravagance 
than a system of incurring expenditure without counting the 
cost. The Select Committee have for years been pressing the 
Stationery Office to arrange that Departments ordering printing 
should know the cost of their demands. The Treasury are 
adamant. The utmost concession they will make is that a small 


brochure should be printed containing useful notes on economy * 


in printing. 

The issue of useless publications which Joseph Hume tried to 
check still continues, and a few examples may be given. The 
Royal Commission on Housing in Scotland published 1000 copies 
of the evidence given to them verbatim at a cost of 3000/. Thirty- 
four copies were used, of which twelve sets went to public Depart- 
ments and eleven sets were sold for 65/. In 1922 the Committee 
on Trade Boards published their report at a cost of 1483/. The 
sale of copies produced 66/. In 1923 the Royal Commission on 
Fire Brigades did slightly better. The cost of printing was r1oool. ; 
the amount derived from sales was 7ol. A Digest of Endowed 
Charities in London was published at a cost of 550/. for 1500 copies. 
Thirty-six copies were sold and realised 72s. 

We have now some of the necessary materials for ascertaining 
why the British taxpayer is wholly unaware of the interesting and 
instructive literature published by the Stationery Office. It is 
clear that the primary answer is excessive cost. 

So long ago as 1874 a Committee of the House of Commons 
stated that they regarded ‘ the issue of Acts of Parliament in a 
cheap form as a matter of great importance, furnishing as it would 
to all an opportunity of informing themselves upon the laws 
which they are expected to obey.’ They complained that ‘ the 
new revised edition of the Statutes is issued in such a form that 
to possess a copy would involve an expenditure of 30/. or 4ol. 
Such a price simply means prohibition so far as the general public 
is concerned, and it serves but to defeat the purposes for which 
the revised edition was undertaken and issued.’ 

What was true of the Statutes in 1874 is true of the census in 
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1925. It was taken in 1921 at great expense and considerable 
trouble to the ordinary householder. It is the foundation of all 
statistical knowledge on the affairs of this country, and is of great 
importance to many members of the general public. Every local 
government body, of which there are thousands in the country, 
should have a copy in order to obtain the knowledge on which 
administration is based. The printing of the census is now nearly 
complete. The cost of a complete copy is about 45J/., a price 
which ‘ simply means prohibition so far as the general public is 
concerned.’ 

What are the reasons of this excessive cost? They are 
numerous, and some of them so amazing that they deserve careful 
examination. The first reason is that which has been already 
mentioned, namely, the disregard of the House of Commons 
resolution of 1835, a disregard which involves the multiplication 
of the cost of publications by at least three. The second reason 
is advanced with some hesitation, because it is difficult for the 
layman to ascertain the facts. There is, however, some solid 
ground for the view that the cost of production is unnecessarily 
large. The estimate for the wages bill of the Stationery Office is 
358,709/., and overhead charges are undoubtedly heavy. The 
output of the Stationery Office reached a peak in 1919, and 
declined by 31 per cent. in the following three years. 

During the same period the numbers of the administrative and 


. Clerical staff fell by only 13 per cent. This suggests that the Office 


feels a difficulty in adjusting its administrative staff to the decline 
in its business. It is more difficult to suggest a valid explanation 
of the following facts. 

In 1923 the Salmon and Fresh Water Fisheries Act was passed. 
It is a comprehensive Act containing ninety-three sections and 
seventy-three pages. It is the duty of every British subject to 
know the law, and the cost of knowing the law on this subject was 
fixed by the Stationery Office at 2s., a sum which is beyond the 
means of the average poacher. The volume so produced has no 
cover, and readily falls to pieces. It was not good enough for the 
National Association of Fishery Boards, which had a special 
interest in the measure. They accordingly reprinted the Act in 
type of the same or a slightly larger size, added a very full and 
comprehensive analytical index of forty-five pages, making a 
volume of 117 pages in all. They enclosed it in a good paper cover 
and sold it at 1s. 6d.a copy. They are not professional publishers, 
and have no special means of marketing their productions, but 
they were able to cover all the costs of their venture. They were 
able with a very limited public to produce a greatly superior article 
at three-quarters of the Stationery Office cost, though the 
Stationery Office have the whole of the United Kingdom for 
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their market and a monopoly in the production of Acts of 
Parliament. 

The third reason for the excessive cost is one which applies only 
to parliamentary publications, and is best illustrated by the 
strange case of the Parliamentary Paper on the Lausanne Con- 
ference. It was a paper of such importance that the Foreign 
Secretary directed that it should be sent to every member of the 
House of Commons, and it was in fact indispensable to any serious 
student of foreign affairs. An edition of 2250 copies was printed 
at a cost of 695/. If a liberal allowance of 50 per cent. for over- 
head charges and discounts is added, the cost of production works 
out at 1042/. The proper sale price on these terms would be 
gs. 34. The actual sale price was 30s. The charge, of course, killed 
the sale. Only 219 copies were sold, while 1638 copies were dis- 
tributed gratuitously—zgo copies to the House of Lords, 700 to the 
House of Commons, and 648 for official use. There can be little 
doubt that an ordinary commercial publisher could have secured 
a handsome profit by printing a much larger edition in a much 
more attractive form and putting it on sale at 5s., or one-sixth of 
the cost charged by the Stationery Office. The explanation 
afforded of this remarkable transaction is that the cost of a parlia- 
mentary paper to the public has no relation to the cost of the 
production of that paper. The cost of a particular paper depends 
on the paper used, the character of the type, and the presence or 
absence of such expensive matter as illustrations, charts, diagrams, 
and maps. It is also dependent on the question whether it is pro- 
duced under conditions of urgency or not. When these prime 
factors have been ascertained the selling price can be ascertained 
by dividing the total by the number of copies issued. 

If this basis had been adopted, the cost of the Lausanne paper 
would have been comparatively small. It contained no expensive 
matter, and its circulation for a Government publication was large. 
The cost was swollen to the monstrous dimensions it assumed by 
the fact that for the purpose of calculating the selling price the 
paper was assumed to include the average amount of illustrated 
matter, charts, diagrams, maps, and ‘ of everything that appears 
or is likely to appear in a Parliamentary Paper.’ Further, this 
paper, with a large circulation which should have made it cheap, 
was assumed to have the normal circulation of a Parliamentary 
Paper which is small. The explanation might appear incredible 
if it were not quoted almost verbatim from the evidence of official 
witnesses before a Select Committee. It is difficult with due 
courtesy to characterise it in fitting terms. What would be the 
fate of a commercial publisher who calculated the selling price to 
the public of his cheap popular unillustrated editions by including 
in the cost of production a portion of the cost of his expensive 
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artistic books printed on expensive paper and containing costly 
illustrations, and who thought that the proper way of estimating 
the circulation of his popular edition was to strike an average 
which included the circulation of his limited editions of perhaps a 
hundred copies ? 

The case of the Lausanne Conference is not unique. It is in fact 
the system which affects all parliamentary publications, and it 
explains why so many of those publications are unduly expensive. 

The fourth reason for excessive cost is the small circulation ; 
and here we are in a vicious circle, since excessive cost produces 
small circulation, and vice versé4. There is much reason for thinking 
that Government Departments are ill-equipped for estimating the 
probable circulation of an edition. Instances have been given 
above of the publication of large editions followed by sales which 
were negligible. Cases also occur of the publication of small 
editions at a great cost, when in fact the public demand was large. 
A publication of the Rates Advisory Committee of the Ministry 
of Transport which cost 714/. was priced at 35s., on the assumption 
that the edition would not exceed 500. In fact 955 copies were 
required ; and undoubtedly the demand would have been much 
larger if the price had been much less, and the price was only 
great because it was assumed that the edition would be small. 

It is, however, desirable to probe somewhat more deeply the 
reasons for the small circulation of State papers. One of the main 
reasons is the repulsive form in which they are produced. With 
few exceptions they are issued in paper covers or with no covers 
at all. This form is entirely unsuitable for papers of any per- 
manent value, and the English have never taken kindly to paper- 
covered volumes. Any Government publication which is used at 
all frequently generally comes unstitched, and is dissolved into 
a collection of loose leaves and has a cover which is either torn or 
divorced from its volume. The volume often has no distinctive 
title, or else two titles which are different, or else a title so long 
that it cannot be carried in the memory. This obscurity appears 
to be due to some rule the reason for which is a secret of State. 
Recently, inspired by Wembley, the Stationery Office issued a 
little pamphlet in praise of themselves. On its cover it is entitled 
‘A Brief Guide to Government Publications,’ a quite adequate 
description of the contents of the volume. The title-page is, 
however, quite different. There the title is ‘His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1786-1925.’ The present writer, who had seen 
the cover without the title-page and also the title-page without 
the cover, thought there were two publications and applied at 
Adastral House for both. He was duly snubbed for his pains. 
The result of these difficulties is that the private purchaser is 
confronted with some embarrassment in ordering a volume from 
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his private bookseller, and unless he is exceedingly precise he is 
likely to get something very different from what he wants. The 
only safe way in which to order a Government publication is by 
reference to the year and the symbolical letters and numbers for 
the particular series of publications which he wishes to buy, and 
this the ordinary purchaser is generally quite unable to do. 

The general public when they buy a book have a very good 
idea ‘what they are buying—they know the name of the author 
and the title of the work; and every wise bookseller knows how 
desirable it is to allow customers to browse in his shop and look 
at his wares in order that they may make a decision as to purchase, 
The purchaser of Government publications has no such advantage. 
The authors of these publications are unknown, the titles often 
give only the slenderest clues to their contents, and they cannot 
be examined in the shop of a private bookseller. There are five 
‘shops in Great Britain which are dedicated to the sale of Govern- 
ment publications, but the last thing which the purchaser is 
allowed to do in them is to browse. At Adastral House, which is 
the principal depét, there is a locked show-case in which the most 
recent wares are displayed. Inside there is a forbidding counter, 
which runs right across the shop, on which a very few volumes 
are displayed, and this is all the public are allowed to see of this 
vast collection of purchasable matter. If anyone is bold enough 
to ask for a more ample view, he is informed that the Controller 
expresses his ‘ regret that the Department cannot offer facilities 
for consulting official publications.’ It is only the furnishing of 
such facilities which can produce a considerable volume of sale 
to the general public. 

Next the general public are confronted with the difficulty of 
discovering what there is on sale, and at what price. The 
Stationery Office issue a monthly list showing what their publica- 
tions are for each month, and a yearly list showing what their 
publications are for the year; but these papers are seldom 
accessible to the casual buyer whose interest is awakened in a 
particular subject. The lists are often published a considerable 
time after the end of the period to which they relate, a most 
serious vice in the case of publications many of which are of purely 
temporary interest. 

If the casual reader is baffled in this manner, it may be 
interesting to know what is done for the more regular student 
of public affairs. Up to the year 1917 a complete set of the 
papers of both Houses of Parliament could be purchased for an 
annual subscription of 20/. The cost has now been raised to 3o0l., 
or 34/. tos. if the parliamentary debates are included; but the 
increase in cost is vastly greater than appears from this statement, 
owing to the wholesale conversion of important State papers 
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from parliamentary to non-parliamentary publications. The 
earnest student pays half as much again and obtains vastly less. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the earnest student 
does not pay at all. The issue to subscribers under these con- 
ditions is negligible, and appears to be confined to a very few public 
libraries, some large newspapers, and a few local government 
bodies, such as county councils. 

It may, however, be suggested that the ordinary taxpayer is 
unreasonable in wishing to purchase the papers for the production 
of which he pays so much, and that he can get all he wants by 
going to his public library. Joseph Hume recognised the import- 
ance of sending public papers gratis to public libraries, and in 
fact something was done in this direction before 1835. Up to 
1914 a number of important Parliamentary Papers could be 
obtained by public libraries free of charge, while other papers 
could be obtained at reduced rates. In 1918 these facilities were 
drastically curtailed, and in 1923 the Treasury grant for the 
purpose of aiding public libraries in this way was only 250/. In 
1924 representations were made to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he agreed, while abolishing entirely the free list, 
to sell Government publications to public libraries at half price. 
Since the charge for publications is multiplied by three, the result 
is that a public library, by this so-called concession, gets for 30s. 
what used to cost it 1/., and in return for the privilege they lose 
the right of getting some publications for nothing. The Library 
Association quote a case in which the result of the concession is 
that what used to cost gd. costs 4s. 6d. 

It is not surprising that under these conditions the earnest 
student is disappointed if he hopes to slake his thirst for know- 
ledge at a public library. Public libraries are almost invariably 
short of funds, and they, most of them, would have to pause before 
an expenditure of as much as 2o0/. on the Census, or in fact on 
any volume. The output of Government literature is so enormous 
that few public libraries are able to house it, much less to bind 
it, a course which is almost essential in the case of volumes in a 
public library. It would probably be an exaggeration to say that 
there are as many as six public libraries in the United Kingdom 
which contain anything like a complete set of Government 
publications. 

The writer desires to make it clear that in the foregoing 
observations he does not desire to cast any reflection on the 
ability and zeal with which the officials of the Stationery Office 
discharge their arduous and thankless duties. In fact he has seen 
many indications that that Office are alive to many of the evils 
with which this article has dealt, and many signs that they are 
endeavouring to improve the publication and sale of State papers. 
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They are, however, not masters in their own house. They are 
exposed to the insatiable extravagance of public Departments on 
the one hand and the short-sighted and ill-informed control of 
the Treasury on the other. They are annually harried for their 
good by the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Publications. No commercial undertaking could hope to succeed 
under these conditions ; and the Stationery Office probably makes 
the best of a difficult situation. 

It is contended, however, that the existing arrangements, 
whoever is responsible for them, result in the printing of an 
enormous amount of matter at vast expense which is never read 
and entirely unneeded; and in defeating the very object for which 
our vast expenditure on Government publications is incurred by 
rendering those publications inaccessible to the general public. 

The country is in great need of another Joseph Hume. 


W. R. BARKER. 





WHY HAS AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
FAILED ? 


No sluggard was ever more persistently invited to visit the ant 
than the British farmer is exhorted to ‘look at Denmark,’ and 
this exhortation is invariably accompanied by the murmur of 
that magic word ‘ Co-operation.’ 

On the face of it such advice seems plausible enough. Anyone 
who has lived in an agricultural district must have noticed with 
an amazement akin to awe the workings of the system that 
permits a string of farmers’ milk-carts to journey to and from the 
station every morning when one man and one motor lorry could 
have carried the milk for all of them in the same time, and it 
certainly seems surprising that so many farmers are content each 
to stand alone against the combines of corn and cattle dealers, 
of implement manufacturers, seed and fertiliser merchants, milk 
companies, butchers, pork and bacon firms, and consumers’ 
societies, all of whom are intent upon selling to him at the highest 
and buying from him at the lowest prices. 

The interested observer will further reflect that prior to the 
adoption of her co-operative system in 1880 Danish agriculture 
was in many respects in the same position as our own to-day. 
Fertile virgin lands in North and South America, India and 
Australia were then coming into cultivation, and improved 
transport facilities were bearing at ever-lessening cost this produce 
to Europe, where competition from other continents had never 
till then been experienced, while live animals and meat were also 
beginning to flood Europe from abroad. With the development 
of industry the land was hard put to it to offer remuneration 
to its workers that could compete with that given in the towns. 
Corn growing at this time in Denmark had ceased to give a profit, 
and agriculture, her one great industry, was bankrupt. 

She met the situation courageously. In 1875 her first co- 
operative dairy was established, but attracted little notice until 
1881, when two more were opened. These were followed by 
others, and by 1890 the movement that marked the basic change 
from individual corn growing to dairying, pig and poultry farming 
and egg production on co-operative lines was firmly established— 
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a movement that was to make Denmark the most prosperous 
agricultural community in the world. By co-operation her small 
farmers have been enabled to buy in bulk at low prices and 
receive fair prices for small lots ; it does away with the predatory 
activities of rings, combines, and dealers ; it keeps profit within 
the industry; facilitates collection and distribution, stabilises 
prices, saves the farmer time and worry and at the same time 
educates him into producing a standard article of good quality, 
All this in spite of the fact that her soil and climate are a little 
worse than ours. 

The same story of success under the banner of co-operation 
can be read in the history of several South American fruit-growing 
industries, and even in Ireland, surely the least co-operatively 
minded of nations, Sir Horace Plunkett was able to unite the 
small producers under his scheme. 

Why, then, has agricultural co-operation so signally failed in 
England, the country where, in 1867, the first agricultural co- 


operative society in the modern world was created ? Why do the’ 


farmers not only fail to support it, but in some places actively dis- 
like it, and why does one co-operative bacon factory after another 
close down almost as soon as the last of its bricks has been laid ? 

There seem to be two sets of causes, which for convenience 
may be designated as general and particular respectively, and in 
considering the general causes they can be most easily explained 
by following the advice of the farmers’ critics and ‘ looking at 
Denmark.’ 

Denmark is a country one-sixth the size of our own where 
agriculture is by far the most important industry. Most of her 
farmers are what we would call small-holders, few farming more 
than 200 acres, mostly 15-50 acres, and go per cent. of them are 
freeholders. But in England we have other industries offering, 
at normal times, high pecuniary rewards, while our farms are 
large and our land better. The result has been that however 
hardly agricultural depression may have pressed on individuals, it 
has never seemed to us quite such a national catastrophe as 
agricultural bankruptcy appeared to the Danes in 1860. More- 
over, our farms are big enough and our land good enough to allow 
farmers to stand alone and by hook or crook, and often by bad 
farming, to scrape through the bad times, where in Denmark it 
would have been impossible. In addition our tenancy system 
has enabled farmers to seek assistance from their landlords in 
times of stress, either by reduced rents or by actual loans. Only 
13 per cent. of English farmers are freeholders, most preferring to 
be tenants, and it is noteworthy that both in Denmark and in 
Ireland co-operation gained no ground so long as agriculturists 
had a landlord behind them. 
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It is not rash, therefore, to conclude that, bad as agricultural 
depression has often been in England, the farmers have never had 
to face alone quite that dire menace of universal ruin that con- 
fronted Denmark when she took the bold step of altering the 
nature of her agriculture and organising it as a highly efficient 
business on its buying and selling side. 

Secondly, Denmark is a small country producing more food 
than she consumes, so that the surplus must be exported. The 
Danish producer must use an agency for exporting food that 
would otherwise rot, but the English producer can always find a 
dealer ready to hand, who will make him an offer, certain of a near 
market for its disposal. The Danish problem of centralisation 
of produce for export is immensely more easy of solution than our 
own of decentralisation for internal distribution. The Danish 
farmer must be loyal to the agency that sells his goods, but the 
English farmer can find a hundred channels for disposing of them, 
and again one sees that the clear-cut alternatives to the Danes of 
success or disaster have been utilised to give better results than 
the more obscure and varied possibilities open to the English 
farmer, that enable him to compromise and just exist. 

One of the chief essentials of co-operation is that the member 
loyally sends all his produce to the society and accepts un- 
questioningly the price paid to him. The Danes, appreciating 
this, have made such procedure compulsory. But in England 
such loyalty is not compulsory, and since many of our ‘co- 
operators ’ do not hesitate to accept the offer of a better price 
from an outside firm, the co-operative society becomes merely a 
trading body in competition with similar bodies, with the result 
that it is forced into bargaining with its own members to buy 
things from them at the lowest possible price. There is not, on 
either side, the faintest resemblance to anything that could 
possibly be called ‘ co-operation ’ in such procedure. 

It is easy to blame the farmers for their disloyalty, to point 
out the obvious, viz., that the better offer from the private firm 
is only temporary and will be followed by far worse prices if the 
society can thus be forced into liquidation ; but it should be noted 
that exactly the same difficulties arose in Denmark at the begin- 
ning of the movement, and it was found essential to make not 
only loyalty to the society compulsory, but also to insist upon a 
guarantee from each member of a minimum regular supply of 
milk, pigs, etc. Joint-stock companies, such as the United 
Dairies, Ltd., have found out the necessity of having such milk 
contracts with farmers in England to-day, but with co-operation 
it is too often the practice of ‘ co-operators ’ to give their society 
their products that are difficult to dispose of and to sell their 
better quality stuff to private firms. The English co-operative 
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societies, being in the unenviable position of having to be thankful 
for the smallest attentions, dare not refuse these inferior goods, 
whereas in Denmark the opposite is the case, for, owing to the lack 
of private competition, they can refuse what is unsuitable, and 
the producer has no other market. Herein lies the secret of the 
good standard quality of Danish agricultural exports, and it 
partly explains the failure, hitherto, of English competition with 
them. It also throws further light on the problem of establishing 
agricultural co-operation in this country. 

As regards the subscription of capital to the societies, the 
agricultural co-operative movement in England has experienced 
similar difficulties. Promises of financial support before the 
societies are formed are freely given, but as they are seldom or 
never insisted upon in the form of definite guarantees, only a small 
proportion, as a rule, are redeemed when actually asked for, so 
that the societies start off absurdly under-capitalised. They are 
maintained, therefore, on large overdrafts guaranteed by a few 
of the more public-spirited members, who thus become investors 
in a highly speculative concern for practically no return. Here 
again the term ‘co-operation’ is farcical, while the banks find 
themselves financing a venture whose overdraft is simply a 
perpetual loan. From the banking point of view this is the most 
unremunerative form of business that they can do, and it is 
unlikely that they will be permanently content to undertake it. 
That they have done it now for so long is greatly to their credit. 

But from the point of view of the rank and file of the members 
such methods are most undesirable, for they create the impression 
that the society is not their own, but simply a trading company, 
and they vitiate the growth of that spirit of helping themselves 
that should be the keynote of the movement. Since a farmer, 
however wealthy, need take up no more than five 1/. shares in a 
society to become a member of it, the value of such a subscription 
in causing him to feel personally interested is inconsiderable. 
This becomes the more obvious if the third root cause of the 
failure of agricultural co-operation in England be considered, 
viz., our national psychology. 

As a nation we are capitalists. We have learnt to cast our 
bread upon the waters and receive a handsome return for so doing. 
We are willing to take risks in financial ventures in the hope of 
pecuniary reward, and on every side we are accustomed to find 
profitable openings for the investment of capital and individual 
initiative. Co-operation is a different process, although it can be 
claimed that it produces similar results. But the results of 
co-operation are rather a continuous saving of pennies than a 
possible quick appreciation of pounds, and the very fact. that 
under its constitution dividends are strictly limited and no 
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member may own more than 200/, in shares in a society damns 
it from the first in the eyes of many. The shares cannot be sold, 
the money cannot even be withdrawn, while the benefits of 
trading on such lines are obscured by the fact that private firms 
must offer prices that compete with those of the society. At 
heart most of us love an element of speculation, and would greatly 
prefer to invest in a company where there is a sporting chance of 
a 50 per cent. dividend and 1000 per cent. appreciation of capital. 
With co-operation there are no such chances, and, after the small 
initial subscription has been made, not even an annual contribu- 
tion is required to remind members that they ave members. 

We are also individualists, and the English farmer has stood 
apart for centuries, fighting his lonely battle with the soil, scarcely 
touched by the great events in the world that has rolled by 
outside. We have risen from barbarism to being the most 
highly civilised nation on the earth, but through all that time 
sheep have grazed upon the same hills and crops ripened in the 
same fields with scarcely perceptible change. Our farms are 
large, our nature autocratic, and so each farmer has tended to 
think of himself as prince of a small domain, and he has rejoiced 
in being able to administer his kingdom independently of his 
neighbours. Ours is a large island, and its agricultural com- 
munities are scattered—even to-day there are farms where if the 
daily paper comes at all it comes a day late—and so there is neither 
the sense of cohesion nor the facility for bringing agriculturists 
together that is to be found in more centralised communities. 

There are farmers who are still proud of the fact that they owe 
nothing for their knowledge to any person or institution save 
paternal example, and it has long been our boast that we have 
learnt to stand alone. ‘ Sinn Fein,’ as Mr. Bernard Shaw once 
remarked, ‘ is only Irish for John Bull.’ 

So deeply rooted in the national character is this love of 
individualism that it is found even amongst those for whom 
cohesion of some sort is as necessary as for the small-holders of 
Denmark. It is not only the large farmers who take unkindly to 
the co-operative idea, but our small-holders as well. Sir Rider 
Haggard in his book Rural Denmark gives several examples of 
this, one of them being ‘The Report of the Small-Holdings 
Established by Mr. Joseph Fels at Mayland, Essex.’ Here, after 
many dissensions, the small-holders took the matter of the disposal 
of produce out of the hands of the management, with such 
disastrous results that the management were requested to take it 
over again. This was done, and 

So far as the general arrangements for the handling and disposal of 
produce were concerned, the system at work seemed almost perfect, but 


its effects on the character of the men seemed the reverse. Some frequently 
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showed discontent at the prices obtained and were insistent that 
could do much better for themselves if working alone, whilst almost all 
showed a lack of strenuous endeavour in matters for which the Society 
could be made responsible. Each seemed to be ready to expect the Society 
to do for him things which he ought to have done for himself. The end of 
it was that a meeting was called at which, with three exceptions, the whole 
voted for individual working. 

Is there anyone in England who has been, however slightly, 
connected with agricultural co-operation who cannot match this 
story ? 

To sum up, three general causes have been found that have 
contributed to make the introduction of co-operation on the 
land in England difficult. They are: 

1. Lack of extreme necessity to combine. 

2. The difficulties of decentralisation and internal distribution 
with dealers and markets always at hand. 

3. Strong national prejudice in favour of independent effort 
and desire for a speculative element. 


These have resulted in lack of loyalty, lack of subscribed . 


capital, and lack of interest in the societies. 

But is this all? Is it true that our agriculturists have rejected 
a perfect system of collective marketing only for reasons to which 
all the more enlightened farmers, at any rate, should be able to 
rise superior? All the difficulties mentioned could be overcome 
by a change of outlook, a change which the employers in any 
other industry would not have hesitated to make if a sound, ready- 
made system, by which they might greatly increase their profits, 
were only waiting their indorsement. Surely the farming com- 
munity, however conservative it is said to be, is not so obstinate 
and short-sighted? But if it is not, why has it been unable to 
make the effort of changing its outlook and adopting this new 
method whose value has been so amply proved elsewhere ? 

Perhaps some light can be found by examining the second, or 
particular, group of causes which are concerned with the actual 
administration of co-operation as tried in England. 

Agricultural co-operation in this country was originally 
organised on the following lines. A parent society, the Agricul- 
tural Wholesale Society, was formed to buy commodities in bulk, 
usually a shipload at a time, and sell them to the affiliated societies 
of farmers in different parts of England. It was thus hoped to 
eliminate the charges of brokers and middlemen, and form a 
nucleus for the movement which at the same time could offer its 
societies goods on very favourable terms. It was agreed that the 
societies should take up shares in it in proportion to their member- 
ship, and further shares annually in proportion to their turnover. 
The Government smiled upon the movement and created the 
Agricultural Organisation Society to educate the rural population 
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in the potential benefits of agricultural co-operation—a function 
that the National Farmers’ Union has lately taken over from the 
A.O.S. 

So long as the war lasted the A.W.S. did excellently. Every 
year prices rose it was unnecessary to ask the trading societies 
to take up their shares, and nothing seemed simpler than buying 
cargoes and disposing of them in a market that was always rising, 
but where so much money had never before been available. 
Then came the post-war slump, and with it the test of the manage- 
ment’s efficiency. At once it became only too patent that there 
was none. Reckless bargains were made, ruinous contracts 
undertaken on falling markets, management expenses were found 
to be out of all proportion to any ordinary business, and there was 
found none of that elasticity of direction or resource necessary in 
such big businesses to cope with such situations. 

Meanwhile the societies had suffered in the same way. These 
societies were organised on the following lines. Anyone could 
become a member on taking up a minimum number of shares ; 
no one might own more than 200 1t/. shares; dividends were 
limited, usually to 5 per cent. ; they were open to all for trading, 
but only members were eligible for dividend or bonus. They were 
administered by executive and finance committees composed for 
the most part of large farmers and country gentlemen who 
received no reward, not even their expenses. Let it be said at 
once that these gentlemen deserve the highest credit and the 
gratitude of the agricultural community for the voluntary 
service they have given so unstintingly. They have given their 
money, their time and their energies, and no one can fail to 
admire their public spirit. 

But alas! Inexperienced in business methods, and in some 
instances almost contemptuous of them, they were unable to deal 
with the unfavourable situation. The same mistakes were made 
as in the case of the A.W.S., and in addition some societies had 
been making a practice of refunding to members profits made 
when commodities rose in price after a bargain had been con- 
cluded with them. Asa result, money that should have been held 
back for meeting losses when prices fell had already been distri- 
buted. There were no reserves. The final blow fell when the 
societies were called upon by the A.W.S. to take up some of the 
shares which it had originally been agreed that they should take. 
Astounding as it may seem, not only were the members of some 
of the societies completely ignorant that such an agreement 
existed, but some of the members of the committees of manage- 
ment also—a fact that is mentioned not for censure, but to demon- 
strate the remarkable apathy of the ordinary Englishman towards 
a business in which he has no real financial interest, and to point 
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out the serious position in which the societies found themselves, 
The end of it all was that the A.W.S. dissolved in the b 

it had so studiously invited ; some of the smaller societies followed 
suit, others have managed to keep going through outside assistance, 
and a few have just kept their own heads above water. The 
Co-operative Bacon Factory movement tells the same unhappy 
tale which is too dismal to dwell upon. 

The net result has been a hardening of the prejudice against 
the agricultural co-operative movement and a weakening of con- 
fidence that was never remarkable for its strength. 

In addition to this lack of efficiency as regards finance, the 
movement has also suffered from mismanagement in the sphere of 
general business efficiency. Isolated instances are valueless, and 
it is a waste of space to give any, but there are few farmers who 
have had any considerable dealings with co-operative societies 
who cannot supply a generous selection, and when such complaints 
are so universal it can only be concluded that there is a greater 
lack of efficiency in this direction than a private company could: 
sustain and still continue to exist. Moreover, the same ills that 
are inherent in nationalisation seem also common to agricultural 
co-operation, particularly the tendency to over-staffing and the 
inability rigidly to reduce overhead charges. Everybody’s busi- 
ness so easily becomes nobody’s business, and in industry a spur 
is yet to be found as effective as that of personal gain. 

Admirable as these men were who gave their time and energies 
for nothing, the farming instinct and the business brain are 
seldom found co-existent, and work done without remuneration 
is a questionable blessing. All’s well that ends well ; but if it ends 
badly, how can those be blamed by others who are already in 
their debt for their voluntary benevolence ? 

A complicated business such as trading in agricultural produce 
and requirements is not easy to administer, and some of the 
societies had as many as 10,000 names on their books. Company 
directing is not the sinecure that some imagine it, and successful 
business on a big scale is dependent on something more than 
under-managers, however efficient and well paid. There seems 
to have been a lack of expert driving power behind the movement, 
an inability to grasp essentials or to lay a finger on a weak spot or 
a non-paying department. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, a survey of all the agricultural 
co-operative societies of any size would reveal the fact that those 
that have done the best are those that have been fortunate enough 
to number on their committees men accustomed to company 
directing and business management. There are many private 
bacon factories to-day, administered by men who depend on it 
for their living and do nothing else, that are doing badly, and 
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only a very few are doing well. The lesson seems to be that pork 
and bacon curing can only be made to pay by exceedingly clever 
ent. Nor are the other middlemen in agriculture so 
noticeably wealthy or in enjoyment of such ample leisure as to 
t that their work is easy and their responsibility light. 
The first thing the Danes did in starting co-operation was to find 
clever men to run it for them, while the same is true of the Dutch, 
and particularly true of the South American fruit-growers. But 
in England it has been customary to regard it as a spare-time job 
that almost anyone can perform who is public-spirited.enough to 
give his time and thought and money for nothing. Is it surprising 
that there have been mistakes ? 

We have found, then, that in attempting to introduce agri- 
cultural co-operation into England we were sowing it in the most 
unsuitable soil in the world, owing to prejudice against united 
efort. In addition, it has never been necessary for us to adopt 
some such method or perish, as in those countries where its 
success has been so marked; there were peculiar difficulties of 
decentralisation for distribution, as opposed to centralisation for 
export ; our conception of it has included none of those regula- 
tions for enforcing loyalty to it, found so essential elsewhere ; we 
have tried to run it on the cheap by the kindness of benevolent 
amateurs, and no attempt has been made to study differences of 
temperament or conditions in our effort to graft it on to the 
agricultural community in this country. The conduct and 
management of many of the societies has tended to strengthen 
the strong prejudice against the movement that already existed, 
and to inspire the reverse of confidence in those whom it was 
hoped would be attracted to it. That a single society should still 
exist is a miracle and a testimony to the perseverance and 
devotion of those who have fought so hard in its cause. 

The problem is, how can it be adapted to English conditions, 
and what stimulus can be found to replace the instinct for pecu- 
niary gain or the instinct for self-preservation. The fact must 
be faced that agricultural co-operation has nowhere succeeded 
purely on its merits as an ideal, so this third great spur to human 
effort must also be ruled out. There only seem to remain con- 
venience of marketing and advantageous prices, but as regards 
the former there are many farmers who actually look forward to 
the visit to market and the bargaining entailed ; and while it is 
true that prices would probably be worse if co-operative societies 
did not exist, yet private dealers have always succeeded in com- 
peting with them, and even if the co-operator’s dream came true 
and the private middlemen were annihilated, what guarantee 
would there be, with things as they are, that co-operation itself 
would not become the loser by the lack of competition, which 
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would cause it to lose a great incentive to conducting its business 
on the most economic lines? It would not be difficult, in the 
light of past experience, to imagine the last state of the farmer 
worse than the first, under its undisputed rule, even as nationalisa- 
tion, so pleasant in theory, has usually proved a more expensive 
luxury to the citizen than the depredations of private trading. 
Therefore we are driven back to utilising one of the three 
gréat stimuli to enterprise, viz., pecuniary gain, self-preservation, 
and idealism. The last, as applied to business, is useful as an 
asset or a ‘ slogan,’ but it is doubtful if it could be strong enough 
to stand alone and permanently in this connection, and moreover, 
in spite of the fact that the idealistic side of the movement has 
been especially emphasised, the English farmer has consistently 
ignored its (to him) somewhat abstract appeal. Self-preservation, 
on the other hand, is a motive of ample strength, but it has never 
made the insistent and clear demands on agriculturists in this 
country that it has elsewhere, and it would indeed be the counsel 


of despair to look forward to universal bankruptcy in order to || 


secure an adequate buying and selling system if anything ever 
managed to spring up from the ruins. We want a less heroic 
remedy than this, for even when one farmer in every five in 
America was driven from his land by the bad times in 1923, it did 
not make them co-operate. 

There remains the motive of pecuniary gain. This is the one 
which appeals most to our temperament, and has been the chief 
stimulus to business always. To apply it, however, in the name 
of co-operation is impossible, for co-operation stands for saving 
rather than gain, and to our mentality these two words possess a 
very distinct difference. But after all, from the farmers’ point 
of view, combination is the chief thing that is required to improve 
his conditions and remove inequalities of trading. From a 
business point of view there is no particular virtue in co-operation 
beyond its benefits of united action ; therefore there is no reason 
why a system of joint-stock companies should not replace farmers’ 
co-operative societies and secure identical benefits. They exist 
in America, where conditions more closely resemble those here 
than in Denmark, Holland or Ireland, and they exist in Canada, 
where our kinsmen have preserved the same love of individualism. 
In practice it must almost certainly be found impossible to adapt 
co-operative societies to suit our temperament and circumstances 
without making them virtually joint-stock companies, and they 
could be designed to encourage farmers to become the chief 
supporters of them, with money and business patronage, conferring 
voting powers on farmer members that would give them some 
influence on the conduct of the business, but not to the total 
exclusion of the business interests that would provide their 
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driving force. There would be room in the scheme for implement 
manufacturers, feeding-stuff and fertiliser merchants and other 
firms whose clients the farmers are, and this would unify many of 
the divergent interests of agriculture. Money would be kept in 
the industry, it would be easier to refuse unsuitable goods offered, 
and profiteering would be impossible owing to the keen competition 
that would continue to exist, both from abroad and from rival 
firms at home. In any case the profits would go into the pockets 
of the farmer-shareholders. These would have concrete encourage- 
ment for dealing through their company and producing goods of 
high standard quality, and it would help them to realise that their 
responsibility does not end with growing the thing that is most 
easily grown and dispatching it from the farm in any condition. 
The nation would also benefit by the money thus kept in the 
country through the encouraged production of an article that it 
wants, and will therefore buy, and also by the prosperity that 
would automatically return to the countryside if the scheme were 
successful. 

We have soil and climate among the best for the general 
purposes of agriculture. For many years our farmers were the 
leading agriculturists in the world, and to-day the technical 
knowledge of many of them is unsurpassed ; there is a demand 
for what they can produce that exceeds the home-grown supply 
by more than in any other country. But for lack of a proper 
system for buying and selling and stimulating marketable pro- 
duction half this wealth is going to waste and we have to pay 
foreigners to produce it. Possibly agricultural co-operation may 
yet be modified sufficiently to our needs to do all that is asked of 
it, and if that could be done no one would support it more warmly 
than the writer of this article. But amid the parrot-like and peevish 
cries of ‘ Why don’t they co-operate ? ’ and ‘ We must co-operate ’ 
it seems rather more pertinent to ask the questions ‘ How are we 
to co-operate ?’ and ‘ Why have we failed to cooperate ? ’ 

For at least fifteen years there has been a concerted effort to 
introduce it, so far with pitiable results. Surely it is time we 
asked ourselves how, where and why there has been such a lack 
of success, and faced facts, which we find so difficult to do, instead 
of indulging in pious hopes and misplaced Micawberism. This 
side of the agricultural question is a business problem, and we need 
business men to solve it, either by remodelling agricultural co- 
operation on lines better suited to our national genius and par- 
ticular conditions, or by introducing another system altogether 
which will preserve for this country some of the untold millions 
we annually fling away by our short-sighted inefficiency. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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‘THE GOLD STANDARD EXPERIMENT 


In spite of the assurance with which Mr. Winston Churchill 
introduced the Gold Standard Bill in the House of Commons on 
May 4, the majority of the members, including certain Cabinet 
Ministers, regard this Bill as an experiment—an experiment 
attended with a certain amount of danger. It is true that, in reply 
to a criticism by Mr. Snowden that the Government had ‘ shown 
too much precipitancy in its decision,’ Mr. Churchill declared that 
* never had a step been taken by a Government more characterised 
by design, forethought, and careful preparation. Now is the 
moment which from every point of view should be seized for the 
introduction of the gold standard.’ 


I 


This Bill is the result of the recommendations made by the 
Cunliffe Currency Committee, the members of which were, with 
but one or two exceptions, connected with the banking profession. 
Those who have studied the Committee’s reports, as well as the 
articles which have appeared from time to time in support of the 
gold standard, will have noticed an absence of any reference to 
its effects or to those of the policy which has led up to its re-estab- 
lishment upon trade and industry. Indeed, these articles and 
reports would convey the impression that the maintenance of the 
gold standard is an end in itself rather than a means to an end, 
The object of a financial system should be the promotion of trade 
and commerce, and the system which achieves this object in the 
simplest and safest way ought to be considered the most desirable. 
A ‘sound’ currency should tend to promote and increase trade, 
and the currency which periodically leads to trade depression, or 
repression ought to be regarded as ‘ unsound.’ So far none of the 
Committees appointed by the Government to consider the financial 
system has given this subject of the relation of the gold standard 
to production the attention that it deserves. Indeed, the subject 
has scarcely been considered, save in the most superficial manner, 
and the impression conveyed to the ordinary reader is a complete 
inversion of their proper relations—viz., that the object of our trade 
and industries should be the support of the gold standard. 
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It will be remembered that the members of the Cunliffe Com- 
mittee were not altogether certain as to what the results of their 
proposals would be, and they were careful to say in their first 
interim report that the whole subject ought again to be reviewed 
‘not later than ten years after the war.’ Since this was written 
there has been a serious weakening in the opinions of some who 
formerly were the most ardent champions of the gold standard, 
whilst a few have openly declared war on this policy. Professor 
Maynard Keynes has recently condemned it as suicidal, whilst 
some of our daily and weekly journals, which five years ago 
clamoured for its re-establishment, are now questioning its 
wisdom. It is now five years since the Lloyd George Government 
adopted the recommendations of the Cunliffe Committee, and 
in the opinion of a large and increasing number of business men 
the industrial depression and unemployment with which the 
country is afflicted is the direct result of the financial policy 
adopted and continued by each succeeding Administration since 
1920. There are numerous reasons for associating these two, as 
cause and effect. The trade slump started shortly after the 
announcement by Mr. Austen Chamberlain as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Government had ‘ set its heart on deflating 
the currency.’ It will be remembered that he also requested the 
bankers to assist him and the Treasury Department in their work 
of reducing prices, and ‘ destroying speculation,’ by curtailing 
bank credit and advancing the Bank rate. The effects were both 
speedy and disastrous. ‘Checking speculation’ meant killing 
trade and enterprise, whilst lowering the general price level 
meant reducing, and in many cases cancelling, orders. Few pur- 
chasers care to buy goods on a falling market. This led to a 
slackening of the wheels of production and of employment. 
Thousands of operatives were discharged, whilst others were put 
on short time. Wages were reduced, and the seeds of future 
strikes and labour troubles were thus sown. With the reduction 
of wages and the hours of labour and the increase in the numbers of 
the unemployed the demand for goods in the home markets was 
similarly reduced. Moreover, the raising of the value of the pound 
sterling with the object of bringing it to the level of the gold 
standard acted as a tax on our exports. When a pound’s worth 
of our goods could be purchased with three dollars and fifty cents, 
or with thirty francs or forty-five lire or ten rupees, orders from 
the United States, from France, Italy, and India were pouring in. 
But as soon as the pound was raised ‘ to look the dollar in the 
face’ American orders fell off, in common with those from all 
other countries. Sir Auckland Geddes, as President of the Board 
of Trade, in answer to a question from a Committee representing 
the manufacturers, who had called to inquire whether the Govern- 
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ment intended to carry out its promise of protecting the industries 
which had been created during the war, replied that our cheap 
pounds were in reality a protection to our foreign trade and 
constituted a bounty upon export. But this advantage was 
deljberately thrown away by the Government in its adoption of 
the Cunliffe Committee’s proposals. The great trade boom which 
this country enjoyed for nearly two years after the Armistice was 
deliberately destroyed by the Government and the Treasury 
officials. As stated by the Morning Post in a recent leading article, 
whilst Germany was building up and strengthening her industries 
at the expense of her financial system, we were sacrificing our 
industries for the sake of our financial prestige. The result is that 
whilst Germany is rapidly conquering the world’s markets and 
has become the second industrial nation in the world, our industries 
are falling into decay and we are faced with national ruin! The 
foundations of a nation’s greatness are its trade and industries, 
and not its banking system merely. 


II 


The fact that the gold standard is exclusively the creation of 
the financial world leaves it open to suspicion on the part of the 
industrial classes that whilst it may be advantageous to the 
banking interests it is not necessarily beneficial to the producing 
classes. It has frequently been remarked that whilst the average 
banker may be well versed in the art of banking, very few of them 
really understand the principles of monetary science. Mr. Henry 
Ford has written on this subject in various articles, and has even 
gone so far as to say that the last man he would ever consult on 
business affairs is the banker. And whilst in the main and in the 
long run the interests of the banker and those of the industrial 
classes are identical, there are many exceptions. Indeed, it is 
quite certain that if the deflation policy had been considered at 
all likely to affect bank shares and bank profits as it has affected 
those of the farmers and manufacturers generally, this policy 
would never have been recommended. Whilst the past four years 
has been one of the most disastrous periods in the history of British 
trade, it has also been one of the most prosperous in the history 
of our banks. To the unprejudiced person it would seem that there 
is something radically wrong with a financial system that can 
flourish on the ruins of trade and industry ! 

The question therefore arises whether the gold. standard 
policy is not based upon a gigantic fallacy. There must be 
something wrong with a theory that fails in practice. Nobody who 
is familiar with the results of our monetary system since it was 
established by Lord Liverpool and Sir Robert Peel can regard it 
as an unqualified success. It has failed on four different occasions 
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to such an extent that it had to be suspended each time in order 
to save from ruin not only the nation but the banks themselves. 
It is surely time that this question was submitted to impartial 
investigation and treated as a problem of science rather than a 
policy advocated solely by our money-lending classes. 


III 


There are two avenues from which one may view this subject, 
although they lead to results which are diametrically opposed to 
each other. The one is the historical or traditional aspect, and 
presents the orthodox view. This was the view taken by Sir 
Robert Peel in his famous speech delivered in the House of Com- 
mons on May 6, 1844, prior to his introduction of the Bank 
Charter Act. Sir Robert traced the monetary unit, the pound, to 
the reign of William the Conqueror, when the pound weight of 
silver was also the pound of account. ‘The pound,’ he said, 
‘represented both the weight of metal and the denomination of 
money, but in the year 1816 gold was established as the exclusive 
standard.’ The orthodox view amounts to this, that since gold 
has been the principal medium of exchange in all countries, and 
can be traced back to ancient Greece 4000 years ago, there is no 
need to seek or even to discuss a substitute. The bigotry and 
superstition with which this subject is surrounded, even at the 
present day, may be found in the writings of many of our modern 
so-called ‘ authorities.’ It will be remembered that a certain 
professor of economics at a London University created great amuse- 
ment at the commencement of the war by urging the prosecution 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for having consented to the 
issue of the Treasury notes, which were to be paid out in place of 
golden sovereigns! In the opinion of this professor the value of 
money depends not upon its utility but the material with which 
it is associated. Needless to say this -view of the subject is a 
cul-de-sac and leads us nowhere. It is a barrier to all progress. 

The other view represents the scientific aspect, and is still 
regarded as unorthodox. It presents monetary systems from the 
utility standpoint—that from which we consider every invention, 
convenience, and article of use. It is to this method of investiga- 
tion that we owe all our progress. Where would mankind and 
civilisation have been if every branch of knowledge had been 
permanently controlled by the orthodox schools? It was the 
orthodox writers who tried to retain slavery on similar grounds to 
those urged by our present gold standard advocates for its 
re-establishment. ‘Slavery,’ they said, ‘has always existed 
from time immemorial. It has been fought for since the world 
began.’ There is scarcely a social or industrial evil which cannot 
find support from history. The traditional arguments are opposed 
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to all discoveries, inventions, and progress. All our modem 
inventions and discoveries are due to imagination, to believing 
that the old ways and methods are not necessarily the best. Our 
present economic evils are mainly due to this attitude on the part 
of our schools and colleges in keeping economic science confined to 
the past. It is the method of looking backward instead of looking 
forward. What we need to-day above all else are statesmen with 
imagination, men who are able to devise means for overcoming 
our present difficulties and solving our modern problems. History 
can. only help us by showing where our forefathers struggled with 
somewhat similar problems—and failed! Our orthodox writers 
who have been advocating the revival of an old system which has 
failed every time it was exposed to any abnormal strains are 
merely confessing their inability to understand and deal with 
this subject. The call to-day is not for the historian nor the self- 
styled economic authority, but the inventor. For ages men have 
been struggling with the problems of wealth production and dis- 
tribution. The problem of wealth production has been solved— 
thanks to the host of inventors and discoverers of the past two 
centuries! By employing all our modern facilities the world can 
produce far more of the necessaries of life than are needed for 
maintaining its present inhabitants in a high degree of comfort. 
But because the system of distribution belonging to a past age 
has been retained, and because our laws have prevented the 
necessary changes and improvements from being applied, we have 
millions within sight of starvation in a world of plenty! The old 
science of scarcity preached by the early economists, and even 
taught to-day, has become obsolete and must give place to the 
science of plenty. 
IV 


The fundamental objection to the guld standard is that it 
places an artificial restriction upon prcduction—first, in limiting 
demand and consumption by making money scarce and dear, and, 
secondly, by placing an unnecessary burden upon production, 
t.e. increasing costs. Our productive system can produce far more 
goods than the present monetary system can exchange. The great 
problem, therefore, is to provide some financial system com- 
mensurate with modern production. 

To appreciate fully the fallacies upon which the gold standard 
has been established one has only to read the speech of Sir Robert 
Peel above referred to, in which he asked his famous question, 
‘What is a pound ?’ and for an answer gave a definition which 
common sense and experience show to be one of the most egregious 
fallacies ever uttered ! 


My first question, [said Sir Robert Peel] is what constitutes this measure 
of value ? What is the significance of the word pound? Unless we are 
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agreed on the answer to these questions it is in vain we attempt to legislate 
on the subject. If a pound is a mere visionary abstraction, a something 
which does not exist either in law or practice, in that case one class of 
measures relating to paper currency may be adopted; but if the word 
pound, the common denomination of values, signifies something more 
than mere fiction—if a pound means a quantity of precious metals of cer- 
tain weight and certain fineness—if that be the definition of a pound, in 
that case another class of measures relating to paper currency will be 
requisite. Now, the whole foundation of the proposal I am about to make, 
rests upon the assumption that according to practice, according to law, 
according to the ancient monetary policy of this country, that which is 
implied by the word pound, is a certain definite quantity of gold with 
a mark upon it to determine its weight and fineness, and that the engage- 
ment to pay a pound means nothing, and can mean nothing else, than the 

ise to pay the holder, when he demands, that definite quantity of 
gold. What is the meaning of the pound, according to the ancient monetary 
policy of this country ? The origin of the term was this: in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, a pound weight of silver was also the pound of 
account. The pound represented both the weight of metal and the 
denomination of money. By subsequent debasement of the currency, a 
great alteration was made, not in the name, but in the intrinsic value of 
the pound sterling, and it was not until a later period of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth that silver, being then the standard of value, received that 
determinate weight which is retained without variation, with constant 
refusals to debase the standard of silver, until the year 1816, when gold 
became the exclusive standard of value... . 


This definite quantity of gold is the mass of standard gold, eleven- 
twelfths fine, contained in our golden sovereign, namely, 123°7447 
grains. This is the legal definition of the pound, and constitutes 
the British standard unit measure of value. 

One has only to put this definition of the pound to a practical 
test to see how absurd it is. Ask any tradesman, wage earner, 
manufacturer, or professional man—in fact any person outside of 
the banking, bullion, or money-lending profession—the weight of 
gold in a sovereign, and there is not one in ten thousand who could 
answer without referring to a text-book or a banker. According 
to Peel’s definition, the pound sterling is a definite weight of gold. 
Suppose we take a hammer and carefully deface the inscriptions 
on a golden sovereign, or suppose we melt it and reduce it to a 
mere mass of alloy, where is the money? Evidently we have 
destroyed it ; its monetary functions have vanished and can only 
be restored at the Government Mint by recoinage. Although the 
gold remains intact as far as weight and quality of metal are 
concerned, the legal tender functions conferred by the State having 
been destroyed can only be restored by the State. And if after 
melting the sovereign the coinage laws should be repealed and 
the mints closed, we should find the legal tender functions of the 
defaced sovereign have been destroyed for ever. Examples of 
this were given during the great silver agitation in the United 
States thirty years ago, after the silver coinage laws were repealed. 
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Silver dollars were worth the same as paper dollars, and five silver 
dollars were exchangeable for a five-dollar gold coin, but when a 
silver dollar was melted its monetary value was entirely destroyed, 
because the United States mints refused to recoin it. The silver 
of which it was composed was worth only its commodity value, 
which at that time was fifty cents. In short, the theory of Sir 
Robert Peel, that money is a commodity and its value depends 
entirely upon the material of which it is made was demonstrated 
to be entirely false. Sir Robert Peel even disregarded his own 
definition, for in the very Act in which he was establishing the 
gold currency he actually provided for the issue of eleven million 
pounds of bank notes, which were to be legal tender and which 
were issued against Government securities. No provision was 
made for redeeming these in gold. If Sir Robert’s definition of 
the pound was correct, the issue of these notes constituted a 
legalised fraud. This fiduciary issue, as it is now known, and 
which has grown to 19,500,000l., is a complete refutation of Peel’s 
financial theories. Further, within three years of the passage of — 
the Bank Charter Act, Sir Robert’s theories were again shown to 
be false, when the Bank was permitted to suspend its gold pay- 
ments and issue bank notes without any gold backing, which 
stopped the panic and again saved the Bank and the country! 
The same thing occurred in 1857 and in 1866. Everybody knows 
that the gold standard system collapsed as soon as ever the shadow 
of war appeared in 1914, and before even a shot was fired in the 
Great War, and for a period of eleven years we have been able to 
carry on our industrial affairs whilst going through the greatest 
crisis in the history of this country without the use of gold, which 
the Government now regard as so essential to our welfare. 


V 


It must be evident to anyone who gives the subject the 
slightest consideration that the monetary pound cannot possibly 
be a certain weight or mass of gold. It would be just as rational 


1 The value of gold under the gold standard system is as follows :— 


Gold= Demand in arts plus demand for currency 
upply 
Now Peel’s fallacy was in supposing that the demand for gold for monetary 
purposes (both for currency and reserves) did not affect its commodity value !! 

Neither Sir Robert Peel nor his followers had the intelligence to see that 
instead of gold giving a ‘fixed’ value to money, he was conferring an artificial 
value upon this metal by making it legal tender. 

The same fallacy was once taught regarding silver, but the moment the laws 
which gave to silver the same legal tender privileges since conferred upon gold 
were repealed, its value fell precipitately to about one-half of its former monetary 
value, notwithstanding that it was retained in all countries for token currency. 
It is fair to assume that at least one-half of the present value of gold is artificial 
and entirely due to the legislative privileges with which it has been endowed. 
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to define the standard of length as the weight of the bronze bar 
and the gold studs which fixes the British yard measure as to define 
the monetary pound in terms of so many grains of gold. How 
would it be possible to express or calculate our National Debt, or our 
national wealth for example, according to Sir Robert’s definition, 
with any approximation to truth? Our national wealth, which 
is estimated at 15,000,000,000/. and in round figures is equivalent 
to 150,000 tons of pure gold, represents at least seven and a half 
times all the gold supplies of the world! What the value of this 
mass of gold would be if it were suddenly discovered no human 
being could possibly say. With such an enormous supply it is 
quite certain that its value would decline, just as it did in America 
during the war. In Sweden gold depreciated to such an extent 
that the Swedish banks refused to exchange their notes for it. 
To reduce Peel’s definition to common sense, one must regard the 
pound merely as the purchasing power of the legal tender unit, 
and what we mean when we estimate our national wealth at 
15,000,000,000/. is not the weight of gold which would be contained 
in this number of sovereigns, but 15,000,000,000 times the present 
value of the sovereign—which is a very different thing. If Sir 
Robert Peel had defined the monetary pound as the purchasing 
power of 113 grains of pure gold, or 123°7447 grains of standard 
alloy, he would have been nearer the truth and to common sense 
than when he defined it merely by weight of metal. 


VI 


Again, we are told by the orthodox school, and by Sir Robert 
Peel, that one of the main functions of the gold standard is to 
‘measure’ values. Without going too deeply into the labyrinth 
of the science of values, it is sufficient for this discussion to say 
that according to the classical definition of objective exchange- 
value—which is the kind of value with which money deals—the 
term ‘standard’ applied to value is nonsense. According to Pro- 
fessor Jevons value is the exchange relationship of commodities, 
and is expressed by a ratio of two numbers. Jevons says: 

Value in exchange expresses nothing but a ratio, and the term should 
not be used in any other sense. . . . Every act of exchange thus presents 
itself to us in the form of a ratio between two numbers ; the word value 
is commonly used, and if at the current rates one ton of copper exchanges 


for ten tons of bar iron, it is usual to say that the value of copper is ten 
times that of iron, weight for weight. 


In another place he says: ‘ Value—like utility—is no intrinsic 

quality of a thing, it is an extrinsic accident or relation.’ Elsewhere 

be adds: ‘ Bearing in mind that value is only the ratio of quan- 

tities exchanged, it is certain that no substance permanently bears 

exactly the same value relatively to another commodity ’—which 
Vor. XCVIII—No. 583 AA 
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should have been sufficient to warn our statesmen against the 
folly of selecting a substance as a ‘ standard measure ’ of value! 
Jevons continues as follows : 

A student of economics has no hope of ever being clear and correct in 
his ideas of the science if he thinks of value as at all a thing or an object, 
or even as anything which lies in a thing or an object. People are thus 
led to speak of such a nonentity as intrinsic value ! 


And yet our monetary standard established by Parliament was 
deliberately chosen because of its so-called ‘intrinsic’ value! 
Values arise through human wants and desires. Values are ideal 
creations, not concrete magnitudes, and they can only be expressed 
scientifically in terms of the ideal—numbers. 

The difficulty which Sir Robert Peel encountered was in trying 
to combine two totally distinct subjects, namely, barter and credit. 
In the days when the silver pound was the monetary unit or 
standard the only form of trade known was barter, and the pound 
of silver was merely a standard commodity for which other things 
could be exchanged. But it was in no sense a ‘ standard of value.’ 
Money, as it is employed to-day, is taken not on account of the 
material with which it is associated, but because of its legal pur- 
chasing power and its legal power to settle debts, which has been 
conferred upon it by Acts of Parliament. The exact value of the 
monetary unit is determined like that which determines the price 
of wheat, or any other commodity, namely, by the law of supply 
and demand. The quantitative theory determines the value of the 
pound by the currency demand divided by the product of the 
volume of currency multiplied by its velocity of circulation. 
‘ Currency ’ includes not only legal tender, but all forms of credit. 
The amount of gold contained in a sovereign may link up the value 
of the pound sterling with that of a given weight of gold, but this 
does not fix the value of the pound any more than it fixes the 
value of gold itself. The value of gold is affected, first, by its legal 
privilege as the money metal which has created an almost un- 
limited demand for it ; secondly, by the gold supplies available ; 
and, thirdly, by the volume of credit which functions in a similar 
capacity. To talk of stabilising our monetary system by tying 
money to gold is very much like attempting to stabilise the posi- 
tion of a balloon with regard to the earth by fastening it to another 
balloon which is free to drift with the wind. Since gold is a com- 
modity that can be hoarded and is held as private property, the 
monetary unit changes its value at the will or caprice of any banker 
who chooses to withdraw from circulation or put into circulation 
any large consignment of gold. Similar results follow from the 
creation and destruction of credit. The claim, therefore, that 
gold functions as a ‘ standard unit’ of values or ‘ measure’ of 
values is based upon ignorance and superstition. You cannot 
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‘measure’ exchange values by placing one commodity against 
another. Values are estimated by comparing things of the same 
class with each other, and where comparisons have to be made 
between goods of different classes the values are obtained by 
considering and comparing their costs of production, the amount 
of available supplies, and conditions pertaining to the quantities 
available. In fact, values are wholly quantitative terms and can only 
be expressed quantitatively. 


Vil 


There is another light in which to view this matter. The 
doctrine of relativity can nowhere be employed to greater advan- 
tage to humanity than in connection with monetary science— 
especially in exposing the fallacy of the stability furnished by the 
gold standard. It is claimed by men who ought to know better 
that a currency system based upon gold remains stable in value 
no matter how the values of other commodities may vary—which 
is just about as rational as the assertion that one can raise and lower 
one side of a balance without lowering and raising the other side. 
To say that prices have fallen is merely another way of saying 
that money has risen in purchasing power. Money canonly 
remain fixed in value when the general level of prices of all goods 
remains fixed. Goods. and money occupy the two opposite ends 
of a see-saw. Those who are working for the stabilisation of prices 
by advising the manipulation of money are working at the wrong 
end of the problem. The control of prices should be achieved 
through the manipulation of the commodities themselves, that is, 
by the commodity producers in conjunction with the consumers, 
and should not be attempted by the bankers. It is not the 
legitimate function of a bank to attempt to interfere with prices. 
Bankers are seldom good business men ; they are usually the very 
reverse, and ought not to be permitted to interfere in the control 
of the price level.. Recently, however, it has been announced by 
some of our financial leaders that it should be the work of the 
international banker to control world prices—a threat which 
ought to be resented and opposed by every manufacturer, 
merchant, farmer, and, in fact, everyone interested in economic 
freedom. This is a power which transcends that of any monarch 
or ruler that has ever existed. It is wholly due to this attempt to 
interfere with prices and business enterprise by the Treasury 
officials and the bankers that we are faced with our present 
industrial disasters. 

The attempt to measure values with the golden sovereign as 
the legalised standard unit, has inflicted hardships and losses on 
our producing classes to an extent that is simply incalculable, as 


the following illustration will show. The assumption that the 
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pound sterling preserves its value during all commercial transac- 
tions causes variations in the estimates of wealth and deprives 
individuals of property to an extent which few people seem to 
realise.2 Let us imagine a small closed exchange circle, in which a 
definite number of goods are brought for exchange. For con- 
venience we will limit the quantity and variety to the following: 
1000 bushels of wheat, 2000 yards of cloth, 3000 Ib. of wool, and 
33,900 grains of gold. Since 113 grains of pure gold is contained 
in the sovereign, and, according to Sir Robert Peel, gives it its 
value and stability, the number of grains in our exchange circle 
will be seen to be the equivalent 300/. Let us suppose that these 
various goods are all exchangeable with one another in the quantities 
stated when the market first opens, so that 1000 bushels of wheat 
= 2000 yards of cloth = 3000 Ib. of wool = 33,900 grains of gold 
= 300/. Adopting the Peel pound as our monetary unit, it will 
be seen that the total value of all these goods is equivalent to 
12001. Now it is evident that since by our hypothesis this 


exchange circle is entirely self-contained, having no connection * 


with any other, so long as these goods remain intact and 
nothing is added or taken away, the total value of the whole 
exchange circle must remain a constant quantity, no matter how 
the relative values of these goods may change from time to time 
in respect to one another, for the reason that whatever one class 
of goods may gain or lose in value the others lose or gain to an 
equal extent. In short, this is what we mean when we say that 
goods have fallen or risen in value—we mean in relation to some 
other goods, or in respect of money; and, according to the gold 
standard, money is as much a commodity as any other product 
and therefore is subject to the same laws. Now any monetary 
system adopted for expressing or registering values must, in order 
to be just and rational, fulfil this condition. J¢ must always 
register a constant amount, regardless of how the values of these goods 
fluctuate. According to the conditions and relations assumed, 
the total value of all our goods is 1200/., and a bushel of wheat 
is worth 6s., a yard of cloth 3s., and a pound of wool 2s. 

2 Jevons states’that the value of gold fell 46 per cent. between 1789 and 1809 ; 
that from 1809 to 1849 it appreciated 145 per cent. (which was the deflation 
period resulting in the ‘hungry forties,’ one of the most disastrous periods in 
English industrial history). Between 1849 and 1874 it fell again at least 20 per 
cent. To [talk of a ‘standard’ subject to such fluctuations is the height of 
absurdity. ‘So palpable is this objection,’ wrote Francis A. Walker, ‘that some 


writers who still cling to the term ‘‘measure of value’’ abandon that of the 
standard of value.’ 

It is interesting to notice that those periods during which gold increased in 
value were periods of trade depression, unemployment and social misery, whilst 
the years during which gold declined in value were marked by trade prosperity 
and social advancement. Evidently Mr. Winston Churchill’s recent remark that 
‘the gold-standard has no more to do with trade depression than the Gulf 
Stream,’ shows that his knowledge of the one is as worthless as that of the other. 
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Now let us suppose that a few days later we have exactly the 
same stock of goods, but that the exchange relations have altered, 
so that 4 bushels of wheat = 12 yards of cloth = 16 Ib. of wool 
= 113 grains of gold = 1/. sterling. Still using the golden pound 
as our unit, we find that the bushel of wheat is now worth 5s., a 
yard of cloth 1s. 8d., a pound of wool Is. 3d., and by our hypothesis 
113 grains of gold is still equivalent to 1/. Applying these prices 
to our total volume of goods we find that our exchange circle is 
now worth only go4l. 3s. 4d., which is 295/. 16s. 8d. less than when 
we started, and which, as our old friend Euclid would have said, 
is impossible ! 

Where is the error? It is in assuming that gold has remained 
stationary whilst all the other goods have changed in value. It 
is somewhat similar to our taking as a standard of position for 
measuring their relative altitudes one of a fleet of aeroplanes in 
motion, or as representing one end of a see-saw as moving through 
a certain angle whilst the other end is assumed to be stationary. 
What has really happened in our exchange circle is that the 
pound which we have taken as our unit is no longer worth 113 
grains of gold, as the following will show. By employing the 
Treasury notes, and working out the exchange relations as above 
stated under the conditions that 1000 bushels of wheat plus 
2000 yards of cloth, plus 3000 Ib. of wool, plus 33,900 grains 
of gold must under the conditions always remain equal to 1200l., 
we find that the pound is now equivalent to 85 grains of gold, so 
that gold has really gained in value nearly 334 per cent., and 33,900 
grains are now worth a little under 399/. as the result of this 
change in the exchange relations of these various commodities. 
Consider what this means to the world’s wealth producers, mer- 
chants, and dealers. 

A comparison of these two results will give us some idea of the 
evils which the gold standard monetary system inflicts : 

With the Gold Standard. With a Scientific Monetary Unit 
. d. (Treasury Note) £ s. ad. 
1 bushel wheat ‘ 1 bushel wheat - 6 7% 


ryard cloth . . ryardcloth . : 2 2% 
1 Ib. wool ; : 3 1 lb. wool * : i 


113 grains gold . é o | 85 grains gold . : ° Oo 


It will be seen that the gold standard system would rob the corn 
dealer in the above example of 1s. 7}d. per bushel, which means a 
loss of 81/. 5s. on his 1000 bushels. Similarly the cloth merchant 
receives 64d. per yard less than he should, or 54/. 3s. 4d. in all, 
and the wool merchant 5d. per pound, or 62/. Ios. less. 

Now, whilst in our illustration the purchasing power of gold 
over the other commodities mentioned is about the same in 
both systems (everything being advanced proportionally in the 
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entire exchange circle), the real hardship arises from the com- 
pulsory payment of debts in money (gold). Farmers, merchants, 
and manufacturers have to buy money with their goods and ser- 
vices, so that when the corn merchant has to pay I00l., say, in 
taxes, under the gold standard system as above, he must sell 400 
bushels, whilst under a just system as shown he would only have 
to sell 300 bushels. Similarly with the cloth and wool merchants, 
In short, the losses to the commodity dealers is the percentage 
which money has advanced in value. In the above example this 
advance represents about 33} per cent. Of course the same injus- 
tice would be inflicted under any system in which money is made a 
commodity.* This will give the reader some idea of the frightful 
losses which the deflation policy adopted by the Lloyd George 
Government at the instigation of the Cunliffe Committee imposed 
upon the British public, and which will be found greatly to 
exceed the whole of the present National Debt. Raising the 
value of the pound sterling ‘ to look the dollar in the face’ will 
prove eventually to have been a more costly business in monetary 
values (although fortunately not in human lives) than the whole 
of our expenditure during the war. And this policy was so 
absolutely unnecessary and uncalled for—except by the money- 
lending classes! Our Treasury note system, if continued and 
entirely divorced from gold, could have been developed into a 
scientific currency such as I have already indicated, in which the 
monetary unit would have been entirely free from direct com- 
modity influences except as a register for indicating fluctuations 
in the values of all other goods. 


VIII 


There is another reason why gold is unable to function as a 
scientific currency would do. Money may be regarded as a scale 
on which the values of all commodities are indicated and com- 
pared. Now the first essential of a just scale is that it must be 
neutral. If, for example, a thermometer scale were made of some 
expansive metal readily influenced by the sun’s rays, it would be 
worthless for indicating atmospheric temperature. The same is 
true of gold in respect of values. Gold has its own commodity 
value in respect of the arts outside of its money value, and rises 
and falls as other commodities. Consequently its own commodity 
value is constantly conflicting with its function as a price scale, 
and these fluctuations inflict extreme hardship on commodity 
dealers and producers. In order that it may perform satisfactorily 
its necessary functions—particularly that of a value denominator, 
by registering the variations in exchange values of commodities 


* I have dealt more fully with this phase of the subject in my work entitled 
A Fraudulent Standard, written and published in 1917. 
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—money must be essentially a valueless token, similar to a railway 
or theatre ticket. The 1/. Treasury note meets, of course, this 
condition, provided its issue is not restricted by such absurdities 
as ‘ gold redemption ’ and so long as the supply is sufficient to meet 
all the demands of trade, industry, and commerce. 


IX 


A further and perhaps the most serious objection to the gold 
standard is the power which this system gives to financiers to 
influence and control the industrial and economic conditions of 
the world. As the late Sir Edward Holden once said, ‘ under the 
gold standard, gold controls the trade of the world.’ And this 
means that a few men are able, through the control of gold, to 
control the world’s credit. And this also means the control of the 
lives and fortunes of the world’s inhabitants. Such power ought 
not to. be in the hands of any group or class. It means the control 
of civilisation. Since economic power controls political power, 
it is possible for a group of irresponsible individuals by means of 
credit control to enslave the world ! Every form of human activity 
is, to a more or less degree, dependent upon the use of money. 
The money monopolist can control the production and distribu- 
tion of every commodity essential to human welfare. Senator 
Chauncey Depew once stated in the Senate at Washington that 
there were fifty men in the United States who had the power to 
close every factory, every mine, every telegraph office, to lay up 
every steamship, to stop every train on every railway from 
moving, in short to paralyse the entire industrial system of America, 
merely because of their control of the banking and therefore credit 
facilities ! A somewhat similar power exists in this country. The 
rapid amalgamation of the banks, the control of which is now 
centred in London and controlled by twenty or thirty individuals, 
constitutes what is known as the ‘ money power ’ of this country. 
All this has been brought about by legislation, and largely by 
means of the enthronement of the gold standard. The advice 
given by the members of the Cunliffe Currency Committee in their 
first interim report, that the whole subject of our financial and 
banking system should be again reviewed, ought to be immediately 
acted upon, and the Government should at once appoint a Royal 
Commission consisting of men carefully selected from all branches 
of trade and industry and from all classes. Preference should be 
given to men of thoroughly scientific training, and, whilst the 
banking class should be represented, care should be taken to see 
that the banking interests are not allowed to dominate the Com- 
mission, as has hitherto been the rule. In no other branch of 
inquiry have the interests of any one special class been given the 
exclusive right of determining the Government’s policy except in 
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financial and banking affairs. It is surely time for the wealth- 
producing classes who are the victims of the present system to 
take a hand in deciding what the future monetary policy of this 
country shall be. It is a question of the most momentous import- 
ance, both to our national safety and industrial existence, as well 
as to the welfare of every inhabitant of the realm. 


ARTHUR KITson, 





LORD BALFOUR’S LEGACY TO IRELAND 


IRELAND made Lord Balfour’s reputation when he revealed, in his 
term of office as Chief Secretary from 1887-91, the qualities of 
energy and decision that had not before been associated with his 
esthetic and philosophical temperament. And his work in Ire- 
land will probably remain the most permanent achievement of his 
political career. A new generation has arisen in Ireland to whom 
he no longer appears as the proud aristocrat who challenged the 
Land League with ruthless severity, but who, looking back upon 
the astonishing economic progress in Ireland during the past 
forty years, are ready to acknowledge that no other English Chief 
Secretary in modern times did so much during his term of office 
to initiate large measures of economic development. George 
Wyndham undoubtedly did most to improve conditions in the 
country by the Land Purchase Act of. 1903, which offered such 
substantial inducements to the Irish landlords to sell their estates 
to the tenants, that the creation of a peasant proprietary in Ireland 
dates mainly from the years of his administration. But Wynd- 
ham’s goodwill and enthusiasm would have availed for little 
without the powerful backing of Lord Balfour as Prime Minister, 
and most Irishmen will nowadays readily admit that much of the 
credit for Wyndham’s reforms is due to Lord Balfour, who 
selected him for the position and sent him to Ireland with instruc- 
tions to proceed on bold lines. 

But while land purchase converted the Irish tenant farmers 
from a poverty-ridden and demoralised class into a hard-working 
and thrifty peasantry, the development that gathered momentum 
after 1903 owed much to the practical and constructive efforts of 
Lord Balfour himself during his Chief Secretaryship. His most 
important legacy to Ireland was the Congested Districts Board, 
which he established after consultation with those who were 
trying to improve economic conditions throughout the country. 
The ‘ C.D.B.,’ as it was popularly called, for the thirty years of its 
existence, has now come to an end and its work has been taken 
over by the new Ministries of Agriculture and of Fisheries. A 
comprehensive survey of its history has just been published 
in Dublin by the first Secretary of the Board, Mr. W. L. 
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Micks,! who was one of Lord Balfour’s chief advisers in creating me 
it, and who served with it until its final conclusion. The story parts 
of the Board, thus told with admirable modesty and complete for th 
knowledge by the man who was most intimately connected with of G 
its whole history, makes a singular tribute to Lord Balfour, and offic 
shows him in an unfamiliar aspect as the organiser of schemes for take 
breeding donkeys and poultry in a primitive country and the nom 
enthusiastic promoter of cottage industries and local fisheries. be fi 

The term ‘ congested districts ’ seems singularly inappropriate othe 
to describe the waste of barren mountain and bog land, inter- 5 
spersed with lakes and rivers, that makes up most of the West of po 


Ireland ; where isolated farms and little villages along the coast, 
with a few small market towns scattered through each county, 


still represent the economic conditions of the people. The phrase - 
was characteristic of the detached attitude of its author towards a the: 
primitive peasant people, whose life and beliefs were completely ( 
out of touch with the economic and social conditions of this F 4, 
country. Even their speech was largely incomprehensible to its 1 
an English Chief Secretary, for the western counties even now hist: 
remain partly Gaelic-speaking, and were considerably more so in dev 
the ‘nineties than they are to-day. Congestion, as Lord Balfour Bos 
saw it, consisted in the obvious fact that these backward and agri 
infertile districts throughout the west were incapable of support- Cor 
ing the population that lived in them as the result of historical Ire! 
causes. Ireland still suffers acutely from the consequences of Du: 
Cromwell’s drastic clearance of the Catholic peasantry from the pri 
fertile midlands to the other side of the Shannon ; and the rapid Mr 
conversion of the central plains into grazing during the nineteenth me 
century accentuated the over-population of the west. The Irish the 
Free State is still confronted with the problem of migrating the for 
surplus population from these poor lands of Connaught and West =e 
Munster and Ulster on to the depopulated grazing lands of the - 
central plain ; but in the meantime a vast improvement has taken a 
place in the conditions throughout the whole west, mainly as a om 
result of the efforts of Lord Balfour’s Congested Districts Board. de 
The Board was brought into being under the terms of the Land rey 
Purchase Act of 1891, its principal functions being to take steps th 
for aiding and developing agriculture, forestry, the breeding of on 
livestock and poultry, weaving, spinning, fishing and industries fn 
connected with fishing, and any other suitable industries. It was th 
given authority to proceed with such work either directly or 
indirectly and by the application of its funds by gifts or loans. tr 
These consisted of the interest (41,250/. a year) upon a sum of a 
1,500,000/., which was part of the surplus of the funds of the late = 
Established Church, besides a further sum of about 84,000/. from th 


1 History of the Congested Districts Board, by W. L. Micks, Eason, Dublin. 15s 
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two Fisheries Loans. The area over which it was to operate 
included the whole province of Connaught, besides Donegal and 

of County Clare and West Cork. One of the chief reasons 
for the Board’s success was that it was purposely kept independent 
of Government control. The Chief Secretary was to be an ex- 
oficio member, and the Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle was to 
take his place if he were absent. The Lord Lieutenant was to 
nominate a member of the Land Commission and there were to 
be five other members appointed by the Crown; and also three 
other temporary members for business relating to fisheries, 
agriculture and other special matters. But Lord Balfour himself 
explained clearly in a minute that it was ‘ not in the ordinary 
sense a Government department nor is it subordinate either to 
the Chief Secretary’s Office or the Ministry of the day.’ It was 
entirely free to spend its income according to its own ideas within 
thestatutory limits and subject to auditing by the Auditor-General. 

So constituted, it commanded public confidence without any 
fear of friction through its association with the Government. All 
its members were unpaid, and the membership throughout all its 
history included men of wide knowledge of Irish conditions, whose 
devotion to public service was universally recognised. The first 
Board consisted of Sir Horace Plunkett, who was then starting his 
agricultural co-operative movement ; Mr. Wrench, of the Land 
Commission ; Mr. Cairnes, who was a director of the Bank of 
Ireland, of the Great Northern Railway, and of the City of 
Dublin Steamship Company; Father Charles Davis, a parish 
priest in West Cork, who had done much to develop local fisheries ; 
Mr. Charles Kennedy, a well-known philanthropist and business 
man in Dublin; and Mr. J. H. Tuke, who had devoted years to 
the relief of the West of Ireland since the terrible famine of the 
‘forties. Mr. W. L. Micks, an inspector under the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who had unrivalled knowledge of conditions in the 
west, was appointed Secretary, and the Board’s programme of 
work was largely due to his initiative and energy. Various sub- 
committees were instructed to report on particular schemes for 
development, and the first year was occupied in collecting detailed 
reports on the eighty-four natural districts into which the area of 
the Board was divided. These reports were admirably detailed, 
and they contain the most comprehensive record that can be 
found anywhere of conditions in the West of Ireland at the time 
the Board began its operations. 

A typical picture of conditions in most of the congested dis- 
tricts is contained in the specimen report on a district in Donegal 
which Mr. Micks himself prepared for consideration at the first 
meeting of the Board. It is reproduced as a separate appendix in 
the book. 
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An ordinary tenant [he wrote then] grows about an acre (statute) of 
potatoes, or a little more; half an acre to an acre of oats; about a rood 
of green crops; and about a rood of meadow—that is, about two and a 
half acres in all. The tenants living in a great many townlands along the 
seashore have hardly any run for cattle, of which therefore they have very 
few. The people who live a couple of miles and more from the sea have 
ample grazing rights in common on the mountains and moors, and in a few 
instances tracts of unfenced moor or mountain are in the occupation of 
individual tenants. 


As for the possibility of reclaiming land, this could not be hoped 
for by the sea, but many tenants living by the seashore had pur- 
chased the tenant right of mountain ‘ cuts’ several miles away, 
which they had reclaimed. Here also was abundant turf, which 
the seashore tenants had to fetch from distant bogs. Over- 
crowding in the townlands was appalling. For instance, the 100 
families in Keadue (comprising 565 people) occupied land which 
was valued at 103/. in all. Yet owing to the wages earned in 
migratory labour the people ‘are in ordinary years well fed 
according to the standard of the district and also comfortably 
clad and housed.’ As for farming, there was not one plough in all 
the district, for the rocky land and deep bog could not be ploughed. 
The harrowing on corn land was done almost entirely with wooden 
rakes. Seaweed was the only manure available, and spreading it 
was almost the only agricultural work done in the winter. No 
wonder the crops were always poor ! 

No local employment for labourers existed under such condi- 
tions, but practically all the able-bodied men, girls, and children 
were migratory labourers—the men going to Scotland and the 
girls and children to more prosperous farms in the adjacent 
counties further east. 

: The men who go for the harvest [wrote Mr. Micks in his survey] usually 
bring home about 6/., and in a good year a man working from May to 
October would bring back nearly 20/. Besides harvest work, many of them 


find employment in Scotland, in haymaking and turnip weeding, and a 
good many obtain temporary work in oil refineries and other occupations. 


Some families could count on obtaining twice or three times the 
amount of these savings if there were two or three men available 
for migratory labour, and most families made a small income from 
the hired labour of their children. There is a vivid description in 
one of Mr. Patrick MacGill’s early novels of a ‘ hiring fair ’ in the 
district which Mr. Micks actually describes. The wages earned by 
the children varied according to their physique and intelligence, 
but for a little boy or girl, or even a young woman, they varied 
from 2/. to 61. for a half year. Taking into account all earnings 
from migratory labour, Mr. Micks estimates the average earnings 
of an ordinary family at 161. ! 

As for subsidiary industries, he found only three or four 
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weavers in the whole district, but most of the women and girls 
knitted a great deal through the winter. This, however, would 
bring in only about 4s. a week for an average family during the 
winter and only 2s. a week during the summer. Even the manu- 
facture of kelp from seaweed (the price of which was 4/. a ton) 
scarcely existed outside the islands on the coast. Turf for fuel 
was obtained almost entirely from strips of bog to which the 
tenants had acquired a right, and practically none was ever sold. 
Lobster fishing employed less than fifty men in the whole district, 
and there were not even any regular sea fishermen along the 
coast, although ‘ all the people from the mainland fish vigorously 
for their supplies when mackerel or herring come close in.’ The 
boats in the district were nearly all used for gathering seaweed 
formanure. Even the curing of fish did not exist, except for rough 
salting when large catches were made. Butter and eggs produced 
above the needs of the families themselves were seldom sold for 
money, but usually exchanged in the local shops at the market 
rates for tea, sugar, and tobacco and other goods. A detailed 
budget, representing the average expenditure and earnings of a 
typical family, which was prepared by Mr. Micks in his survey, 
shows an income of 43/. and expenditure of 42/. 15s. 5d. The 
dietary of the people was then almost entirely vegetable, with 
scarcely any variety, consisting of bread, tea, milk, sugar, potatoes. 
and porridge, with salt fish either at mid-day or at supper in the 
evening. Clothing was made chiefly from homespun tweed and 
flannel, and though the men wore boots always the women did so 
only to go to church on Sundays. 

This report was made some ten years after the Land Act of 
1881 had begun to improve conditions by giving the tenant 
farmers security of tenure and the right of appeal to rent courts 
ifthey were rented too highly. The long demoralisation which 
had resulted from the constant fear of rents being raised if any 
improvement were made had begun to disappear, and the people 
were already working harder and gradually introducing improve- 
ments. The really rapid improvement did not take place until 
Mr. George Wyndham’s Land Purchase Act in 1903 finally 
removed all sense of insecurity by enabling the tenants in great 
numbers to become possessors by purchase of the land they held. 
But the Act of 1881 had already given new heart to the people 
when Mr. Balfour turned his attention to the congested districts, 
and the tinie had come when real progress could be made by the 
introduction of scientific agriculture and the establishment of 
tural industries. Mr. Micks, in his report on his district in the 
north-west, suggested that the following improvements could be 
carried out: establishment of steam and other communication ; 
agricultural development ; introduction of good breeds of live- 
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stock and poultry ; development of fisheries ; provision of indus- 
trial occupation for the male population during the winter months; 
technical instruction of girls in needlework and kindred occupa- 
tions ; development of tourist traffic; migration of population; 
reclaiming of land; and promotion of minor miscellaneous 
occupations, 

This specimen report made a profound impression upon Mr, 
Balfour, and it was followed by other similar reports dealing with 
each part of the congested districts. These became the basis upon 
which the policy of the Board was framed, and the general sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Micks were, in fact, adopted and methodi- 
cally carried out in the subsequent years. It is impossible to 
estimate how much the Congested Districts Board contributed to 
the steady development of agriculture, since this was mainly the 
work of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
founded later by Sir Horace Plunkett, and of the co-operative 
movement in which his best energies were spent for thirty years, 


But the organisation of Irish fisheries and the creation of rural - 


industries throughout the west was directly due to the Board, and 
the value of its work can be shown in actual figures. In 1891 
sea fishing throughout the West of Ireland existed almost entirely 
for local consumption, and the amount of money earned by the 
sale of fish was negligible. Such fishing as there was depended 
entirely upon lines and small nets used from open boats, and 
most often from canvas curraghs. But by 1913 fishing had 
become an established commercial trade, with large fleets of 
decked boats using long train nets ; and these boats were manned 
by local crews who had never been to sea in such boats until they 
were trained by the Congested Districts Board’s instructors to 
manage the new craft and to use modern fishing gear. In County 
Donegal alone the fisheries brought in nearly 53,000/. from com- 
mercial buyers in 1913, while the county had five steam drifters 
and some twenty motor boats. The whole congested districts 
received over 166,000/. for its fishermen in that year, in addition to 
the large incidental earnings of fish merchants, curers, boat-wrights, 
and those engaged in transport. All this money, being spent 
locally, increased greatly the prosperity of the local traders as well. 

The earnings of the rural industries fostered and created by 
the Board were also of immense assistance. In 1913 they earned 
some 30,000/. in wages. In 1922 the amount had grown to over 
40,000/. These totals may appear insignificant in terms of indus- 
trial life, but they represent in the West of Ireland almost a clear 
profit, since the people are almost entirely self-supporting with 
their food supplies grown on their own farms, while they have their 
own fuel in the turf bogs, and their expenditure on rent is very 
small. The Board is entitled to full credit also for its effort to 
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improve agriculture during the first eight years before the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was established. By introducing better 
breeds of horses, donkeys, pigs, and sheep, the general standard 
of these animals was greatly improved, with an immediate result 
‘jn better prices at the fairs. Most successful was the introduction 
of better breeds of poultry, with the consequence that many poor 
families subsequently earned as much by the sale of eggs alone as 
they had earned from all sources before. More important still, it 
was the Board which first made general the spraying of potatoes 
as a preventative against blight. Spraying with copper sulphate 
and lime was still an experiment, borrowed from the use of vine- 
dressing solutions in France, when the Congested Districts Board 
tried to introduce it in the West of Ireland. Its instructors met 
with a certain amount of superstitious opposition at first on the 
ground that such artificial interferences with Nature were a deli- 
berate provocation of Providence. But before long the results 
justified themselves completely, and, as Mr. Micks puts it, ‘ the 
main food supply of the poor all over Ireland was preserved to an 
extent that cannot be appreciated in money.’ 

But the most widely known and memorable work of the 
Board concerns the reorganisation of agricultural holdings, 
through the purchase of estates and their rearrangement and sub- 
division on a sound plan, to abolish the old system of small farms 
divided into many isolated and disconnected pieces. Such work 
was not originally contemplated when the Board was created ; 
but Sir Henry Doran, a member of the Board who had practical 
experience of estate management, suggested the idea of spending 
part of the Board’s grant upon the purchase of an entire estate 
in Galway as a bold experiment. The Congested Districts Board 
acquired the whole property, rearranged the farms on a reason- 
able basis, spent money upon roads, building houses and fencing 
and drainage, and then sold the new farms to the former tenants. 
It not only cleared all expenses, but made a profit of a few hun- 
dred pounds which were then devoted to further improvements. 
The great and indisputable success of this transaction led to the 
purchase of other small estates. Before long this part of the 
Board’s work attracted so much attention that it became regarded 
as its chief function; and after Mr. George Wyndham became 
Chief Secretary in Dublin his Land Act provided for much wider 
powers of purchase and resale being given to the Congested Districts 
Board. Up to 1903 the Board had spent 536,000/. on acquiring 
estates containing 6211 tenancies ; and under the Wyndham Act 
it spent a further 1,685,189/. with 9516 tenancies. Much more 
progress would have been made under the Wyndham Act had the 
Treasury been willing to sanction the improvements which were 
necessary before resale to the tenants could be contemplated. 
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Another feature of this work of improving estates was the 
Parish Committee scheme, under which prizes and small grants 
were given to encourage improvement in each district. About 
50,000/, was spent in such schemes during fourteen years, and the 
work done as a result of the inducements so offered was estimated 
as 223,000/.! Some idea of the standard of comfort existing when 
the scheme was started may be gathered from the fact that the 
stipulations required, before any grant or prize could be awarded, 
were that outhouses must be put up for cattle (in order to prevent 
their being kept in the dwelling-house), and that the manure heap 
or pit should be removed to an approved distance from the house, 
Some criticism of these grants was made on the ground that it was 
demoralising to bribe people by contributing towards improvements 
that they ought to undertake themselves. But the attitude of 
the Board is well expressed in a report by its senior inspector, 
who emphasised the immense moral effect that had been achieved 
in many places where a grant of 1/. or 30s. had induced small 
farmers to move their cows out of their dwelling-houses, build a- 
byre, move the manure heap from before the door, and substitute 
a neat yard or garden surrounded with well-built walls. ‘It | 
seems to me that the 1/. repays itself times without number, out- 
side the money value, in the social education of that man and his 
family,’ wrote the inspector, and the Board generally shared his 
opinion. 

One remarkable proof of the general improvement was that 
the public expenditure on relief of distress in the congested dis- 
tricts fell rapidly in amount from 35,000/. in 1895 to only 10,5001. 
in 1907-8 ; while during the last fifteen years of its existence no 
expenditure whatever was made by the Government for relief 
of distress. The miscellaneous operations of the Board included 
great improvements in road and steamer communications and in 
steamer services, apart from railway extensions that were carried 
out by the Government. By giving guarantees it obtained 
numerous extensions of postal and telegraph services. Local 
nursing of the sick also received substantial assistance from the 
Board. It established harbour and fishery lights and beacons at 
a large number of places, and it undertook the expense of teach- 
ing boat-building, barrel-making, and net-making. But the most 
concrete measure of the improvement that was effected is given 
by the growth of deposits in the Post Office Savings’ Banks. 
Statistics for the separate counties included in the congested dis- 
tricts are not given for later than 1912, and the amount of money 
in the Irish Savings’ Banks increased enormously after that date. 
But even by 1912 the increase shown by the returns was prodigious. 
In County Kerry alone the deposits had grown from 25,000). in 
1881 to 381,000/. in 1912; in County Leitrim from 13,500l. to 
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147,000/. ; in Mayo from 49,000/. to 519,000/. ; and in the seven 
complete counties included in the congested area from 243,0001. 
to 2,265,000/. 

Mr. Micks, looking back on the conditions which were pre- 
valent when the Congested Districts Board was established, 
describes the change as ‘simply marvellous,’ and anyone who 
remembers the conditions even at a much later date will confirm 
his description. 


Unhealthy hovels (he writes] then broadcast in the districts have, in 
most cases, been obliterated or turned into cattle sheds. Compact holdings 
of increased acreage have taken the place of small holdings in numerous 
scattered plots, some of the plots being no more than an unfenced single 
ridge in a small field. The first steps (no more is claimed here) have been 
successfully taken by making new holdings and by improving the mode of 
agriculture and the breeds of livestock and poultry. The farmers, as they 
now may be called, in East Connacht and similar areas, are in a position 
much more favourable for taking advantage of such future and far too 
long deferred agricultural developments as made Denmark prosperous in a 
very few years. 


One aspect of Mr. Mick’s conclusions is of special interest in 
regard to the relations between the work of such a body and the 
Government. 


I attribute such success as the Board has achieved [he writes] to its 
complete independence and to its power to take prompt and immediate 
action for carrying out its plans subject to keeping expenditure within its 
yearly income, and subject to the obligation to satisfy the auditor-general 
that the expenditure was within its powers and that all payments were 
duly and strictly vouched, I lay stress on the independence of the Board 
as its work is a most interesting and valuable illustration of what Irishmen, 
possessing full powers, though with relatively small funds, were able to do 
for the improvement of the poorest and most backward districts of their 
country within the very short. space of thirty-two years. The Board 
insisted upon its freedom of action, except for a few years in the first decade 
of the present century. If such insistence had not been persevered in, or if 
the projects of the Board had been subject to the criticism of Dublin Castle 
and Treasury officials personally unacquainted with local conditions, the 
result would undoubtedly have been that nothing or next to nothing would 
have been effected. I venture to say that the moral to be derived from a 
consideration of the Board’s work is that in the future, as in the past, 
bodies charged with the development of the resources of the country 
should be given, within the limits of funds placed at their disposal by the 
Oireachtas, a wide and unfettered discretion, free from the objections or 
modifications of clever administrative or financial officials, but who are 
without the special knowledge that ought to be possessed by those to whom 
functions for development are entrusted. 


DENIS GWYNN. 


VoL. XCVIII—No. 583 












THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CONTROL OF THE NILE 


THE control of the Nile waters has occupied mankind since the 
dawn of history. Water is the first and last consideration in a 
rainless land—it is the life of the people; and thus Egypt has 
witnessed a continuous struggle to utilise to the fullest possible 
extent the waters of the river whose valley and delta mark the 
limits of cultivable land. To the ancient Egyptians the sacred 
river presented the same problem as faces the modern engineer. 
How can the waters be best utilised during the flood months of 
late July, August, September, and October, and how may the 
sluggish river be harnessed to the needs of men during the season 
of low water ? 

Before the Emperor Nero had sent his expeditions to discover 
the sources of the mysterious river, and Juvenal had sung Divitis 
ostia Nili, the Pharaohs had introduced a system of irrigation 
which was hardly improved upon until the early years of the 
nineteenth century. From the banks of the Nile were cut deep 
channels, along which the water flowed during the season of the 
flood inland to the foothills. Parallel to the river, and forming a 
series of dykes, were built a number of embankments, which 
formed basins to retain the overflow. They retained the precious 
silt, brought down from the plateaux of Central Africa, spreading 
it over the land and rejuvenating the soil year by year in a far more 
efficient and thorough fashion than the modern agriculturist can 
do by artificial means. Each basin was connected with its neigh- 
bour performing the functions of a natural drain, and thus the 
saline qualities of the water were carried back to the river when 
the flood had played its part in enriching the soil. The peasant 
had the simple task of casting his seed to the winds, which carried 
it across the water-saturated soil. In the delta the process of 
flooding was simpler, owing to the ease with which water could be 
drawn from the many branches of the river ; and in this area the 
land brought under cultivation was probably not less than that 
now utilised by a more efficient and modern system of irrigation. 
During the period of inundation the country was a vast lake, 
dotted with villages emerging from the banks and mounds upon 
which the inhabitants had constructed their mud-brick houses, 
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Clusters of date palms threw up their slender trunks topped by 
spreading leaves, while upon the land the silt of the waters slowly 
settled, reviving and giving heart to the soil. 

For 7000 years the system of basin irrigation introduced by 
the Pharaoh Menes and his successors remained in use. Rome 
made Egypt the granary of the West, and from the banks of the 
Nile quantities of grain were shipped to feed the turbulent mobs 
of the imperial city. But succeeding centuries changed the course 
of the world’s commerce, and when Mohammed Ali made himself 
master of Egypt, in 1811, he cast about for new means of extract- 
ing wealth from the soil. Cultivation had hitherto been a one-crop 
system, dependent upon the flood. To him must be given the 
credit of foreseeing the immense advantage to be gained from 
constant irrigation throughout the year, enabling crops such as 
cotton, sugar, and rice to be grown. The climate was eminently 
suitable for their cultivation, but they required constant and care- 
ful watering during the summer. To do this he introduced a 
perennial system of irrigation by constructing a number of deep 
canals, known as sefi, or summer canals, to carry off the water at 
low flood. Miles of these canals were dug throughout the delta, 
carrying water for long distances in deep cuttings, from which it 
was drawn by means of water-wheels turned by animals, or slung 
up in buckets attached to poles. 

Hitherto the enormous quantities of water brought down during 
the flood had been more than ample for the needs of every culti- 
vator. Indeed, it was not possible, nor was it desirable, to attempt 
to regulate the enormous mass of water and silt that invaded the 
countryside, as the crops cultivated were not sown till the receding 
flood had deposited some two to three feet of mud on the fallow- 
land. Sugar and cotton required more scientific methods. It 
was possible to overflood the soil, and it therefore became necessary 
to regulate not only the quantity of water irrigating the land 
during the low-flood season, but to buoy up and to prevent the 
complete swamping of the countryside during the season of 
inundation. This change in the processes of Nature carried in its 
train disadvantages and difficulties, which could only be over- 
come by experience. The careful regulation of water, though it 
brought untold prosperity and wealth to the cultivator, robbed 
the land of its full measure of renovating Nile silt. . The sluggish 
waters resting in deep canals dropped their silt upon the beds of 
the canals, which quickly became choked, impeding the passage 
of the water. Canals became blocked for miles, and narrow ponds 
were formed here and there down their length. This lack of silt 
had the effect of diminishing productivity, and great efforts were 
required annually to keep the waterways open. As an inevitable 
consequence the scramble for water resulted in the rich man 
BB2 
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utilising every means in his power to obtain a supply, while the 
peasant often left his crops on the field to dry up under the fierce 
sun that caked his land into a hard, compact mass cut here and 
there by long fissures. 

Added to these difficulties was the important question of 
drainage. It was not enough to provide the means for cultiva- 
tion; drainage outlets must be. cut to clear the sodden soil from 
the effects of water-logging. Saline deposits rise quickly, turning 
good land into marsh; and although drains were dug, the improvi- 
dent fellah (or peasant) more often used them as in-takes than 
as outlets to cleanse his land. An inspector of irrigation can 
imagine no more heinous crime than this, yet it was a frequent 
occurrence ; and it was a matter for wonderment to the fellah 
why a duplicate system of canals was required, unless they were 
both intended to carry'to his fields the precious fluid. 

Every peasant knew the state of the river, and the height of 
the flood, measured by the rock-cut gauge at Assuan, was flashed 
from end to end of Egypt as the river rose during the early weeks of . 
the flood season. In recent times readings are taken at many 
localities, even as far south as Khartoum and beyond, so that the 
available water is known long before the maximum flood reaches 
the delta. The longest series of records are the readings of the 
Roda gauge at Cairo, which runs from A.D. 641 to 1451, and from 
1737, with one break, up to the present time. The early readings 
cannot be regarded as strictly accurate, as upon them depended 
the taxation assessments on land ; and there would seem to be no 
doubt that the Arab cultivator managed to obtain a registration 
of incorrect readings for the purpose of evading the tax collector. 
To the peasantry a low year brought in its train disaster. Well 
might the Arab poet describe the pics measured at Assuan as ‘ The 
Angels of Death ’ and the marble column in the well at Roda, upon 
which twenty-four measurements were cut by the Caliph Al- 
Mutawakhil, as ‘ The Column of Destiny.’ A rise of eighteen divi- 
sions on the column was generally regarded as the height of the 
lowest inundation ; twenty was excellent ; but at twenty-four the 
overflooding was ruinous. 

Mohammed Ali early realised the impossibility of maintaining a 
complicated irrigation system without assistance. He called in 
the help of French engineers ; and to one of these, Mougel Bey, 
must be given the credit for evolving the Cairo Barrage. Mougel 
Bey declared that the only method by which water at low flood 
could be obtained was to dam the apex of the delta below Cairo. 
By holding up the waters and by adding four metres to the water 
level sufficient could be retained to supply the entire needs of the 
delta. The plan was immense in conception and in 1842 the work 
was commenced. Two bridges were constructed, one across the 
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Rosetta branch and the otheracross the Damietta branch, pierced by _ 
anumber of sluices which were opened and closed by sliding screens. 

Behind the bridges upstream are the entrances of the summer 

canals. Thus when water is required the sluices are closed, 

buoying up the waters and forming an enormous barrier stretching 

across both branches of the river. Unfortunately, engineering 

science was not then in a position to tackle the problems unex- 

pectedly met with, and though the barrage was in partial use in 

1863 the frequent settlement of its foundations caused it to be 
abandoned, and in 1883 it was officially declared useless. 

The barrage was the beginning of a series of works which were 
continued and planned by British engineers from 1883 onwards. 
Their achievements must rank as the greatest series of irrigation 
works in the world; and in controlling the waters of the Nile 
from Assuan northwards they have saved Egypt from reverting 
to an impecunious State of struggling peasantry. It is true that 
other engineers may have solved this problem in a like manner, 
but the happy circumstance of having the principal departments 
of State staffed by Englishmen under the guiding hand of Lord 
Cromer allowed their task to be completed in a more thorough and 
ambitious manner than could otherwise have been the case. 

The task of the newly constituted Irrigation Department may, 
for the sake of convenience, be divided into two portions, though 
it should be realised that both series of works proceeded con- 
currently. In the first place, the almost complete breakdown of 
the summer canals necessitated a thorough revision of the whole 
question of perennial irrigation in the delta. As forming a section 
of this work of reconstruction, the reparation of the barrage was 
of first importance. Secondly, the system of basin irrigation which 
had existed for thousands of years in Upper Egypt called for its 
substitution by the perennial system, in order that the maximum 
amount of land might be brought under cultivation and the land 
already cultivated be provided with a constant supply of water 
to grow more valuable crops. Mohammed Ali and his successors 
had in general confined their schemes to the delta, but here and 
there powerful pumps had been installed, and some canals cut, 
which gave the benefits of regulated inundations to small areas in 
Upper Egypt. 

The chiefs of the department were British engineers with big 
reputations, known popularly as ‘ The Wise Men of the East,’ who 
entered on their task with an energy and enthusiasm that con- 
quered the inertia and distrust of the natives and overcame the 
physical difficulties of these immense irrigation problems. Lord 
Cromer, writing in 1908, pays a tribute to their work : 


The British engineer unconsciously accomplished a feat which, in the 
eyes of a politician, is perhaps even more remarkable than that of con- 
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trolling the refractory waters of the Nile. He justified Western methods 
to Eastern minds. He inculcated, in a manner which arrested and capti. 
vated even the blurred intellect of the poor, ignorant Egyptian fellah, 
the lesson that the usurer and the retailer of adulterated drinks are not 
the sole products of European civilisation ; and, inasmuch as he achieved 
this object, he deserves the gratitude not only of all intelligent Asiatics, 
but also of all Europeans—of the rulers of Algiers and of Tunis as well 
as those of India. (Modern Egypt, vol. ii., p. 465.) 


Reorganisation in the delta proceeded over a number of years, 
The problem everywhere was to improve the existing system with- 
out interrupting its action, to increase the head of water while 
work on the canals was in progress, and to relieve the sodden soil 
by drainage where the water had been brought to it. New canals 
were dug and old canalsrepaired. Levels werecorrected, regulators 
introduced, and a proper rotation for cultivators drawn up. Yet 
these improvements would have been useless had not the officials 
been empowered to insist upon the observance of regulations, and 
been able to bring pressure to break down the wall of prejudice 


that met them at every turn. It was no easy matter to train a _ 


population, accustomed for many years to divert at will the head 
of water from a canal, or to cut the banks or to lift water from 
the summer channels, to the detriment of their neighbours, into 
more provident methods. 

The success of these reforms depended upon the barrage itself. 
The great work of reparation was commenced during the low water 
season of 1884. The temporary repairs effected during that year 
met with immediate success, to justify a more complete restoration. 
At each season of the low water portions of the dam were enclosed 
by blankets of earthen walls, from which the water was pumped 
until the bed of the river was revealed. The foundations, resting 
on sand and silt, were strengthened, the great containing walls 
thickened, and the structure reinforced against the subversive 
action of water. The sluices were supplied with mechanically 
worked iron gates, a set being fitted to the Damietta branch of 
the dam which had hitherto lacked this one essential attribute ; 
and when the work was finished the barrage held an amount of 
water in excess of that contemplated in the original project. A 
small weir was afterwards constructed north of the barrage at 
Ziftah, on the Damietta branch. The effect of these works was at 
once evident. There was now a sufficient depth of water at the 
in-take to increase the flow by gravitation throughout the miles 
of summer canals. Less water was therefore wasted in transit, 
and the increased velocity carried the precious silt to the fields in 
place of distributing it along the beds of the canals. Finally it 
was found possible to increase the depth of the cuttings radiating 
northwards from the barrage, and thus to economise labour in the 
cleaning and maintenance of this network of waterways. As a 
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supplement to the barrage temporary embankments are thrown 
across the mouths of the Damietta and Rosetta branches during 
the season of low water. By these means the lands in their 
vicinities are supplied, a last use to which the waters may be put. 
The embankments are cut as soon as the flood reaches the Cairo 
barrage, but previously to this the outlet of the Nile is completely 
blocked from the sea from some time in March till the middle of 
August. 

The irrigation of Lower Egypt which enabled two million 
feddans—a feddan is 1°038 acres—to receive the blessings of a 
perennial water supply have their counterpart in Upper Egypt 
commencing with the Assuan Reservoir and continuing northwards 
in the barrages, or weirs, of Esna and Assiut. The project of the 
Assuan Dam was for many years the subject of discussion. The 
need for it{was regarded as so urgent that Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry [in] 1895 postponed the reconquest of the Sudan on the 
ground that Egypt was unable to finance both projects. 


Confronted with the alternative of allocating a considerable sum of 
money either to the Assuan Dam or to a possible Nile Expedition, the 
Cabinet plumped for the former ; and Lord Cromer was told that ‘ there 
is not at present any prospect of the Government consenting to the despatch 
of an expedition to the Sudan.’ (Life of Lord Kitchener, vol. i., p. 186.) 


The dam was completed in 1902, and was heightened ten years 
later. In its final state it is thirty metres in height, and twenty- 
four metres in width at the base and eight at the top. From 
December until March the sluices are closed, and the waters are 
held until its maximum capacity of two and a half milliards of 
cubic metres is attained From Assuan southwards for a distance 
of 200 miles the river is converted into a great reservoir. A short 
distance from the rampart of the dam, and within sound of its 
rushing waters, lies the island of Phil, with its beautiful temple. 
The pagan columns lift their heads above the level of the reservoir, 
but beneath the stately building, within which the priests of 
ancient Egypt performed their rites before crowded pilgrimages, 
has disappeared—a sacrifice to provide comfort and prosperity for 
the modern Egyptian. 

Above Assuan is the Barrage of Esna, and north of that again, 
some 250 miles south of Cairo, is the Assiut Barrage. From 
the latter runs the famous Ibrahimieh Canal, which gives 
summer water by gravitation to Middle Egypt. Both weirs 
provide water for land hitherto not reached by the Nile, and 
enable a million feddans of soil to obtain the benefits of perennial 
irrigation. It is impossible to exaggerate the effect of these works 
in regulating the river and harnessing its waters at time of need. 
In 1913, when the river registered an unusually low rise, many 
hundreds of thousands of people were saved from dire distress by 
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the water stored at Assuan and diverted at the weirs into the 
thirsty fields of Upper and Lower Egypt. Even so, the area under 
rice in that year was reduced from an average crop covering 
200,000 feddans to 25,000, entailing the almost total suppression 
of the crop, a staple article of food. 

The heightening of the Assuan Reservoir marks the completion 
of the first stage in the irrigation of Egypt. The wit of man has 
never devised a more thorough scheme for controlling immense 
quantities of water, yet the problem which confronts Egypt in 
the near future opens up difficulties of which the solution is even 
now being sought by her engineers. Briefly put, the position is 
that the population of Egypt, which to-day is approximately 
fourteen millions, is increasing at the rate of 200,000 souls per 
annum. The insistent demand for expansion is dependent upon 
water and upon a limited area of land capable of cultivation—that 
is to say, susceptible to irrigation. Politically Egypt extends 
over an immense region, but ‘ The Nile is Egypt,’ and once the 
valley and delta are left a sand-swept desert blocks development, 
massing the population within narrow boundaries. The agricul- 
tural area is 7,390,000 feddans, the total area now cultivated being 
5,250,000 feddans. There remain then approximately 2,000,000 
feddans to be reclaimed, which, together with improvements in 
existing perennial and basin areas, is the limit governing expansion. 
If the calculations of Egypt’s engineers are correct, she will have 
completed her development to the utmost limits in thirty years’ 
time. Future development must proceed hand in hand with 
increased storage capacity. The possibilities of increasing the 
supply of water involves holding back the discharge during 
periods when there is an excess and diminishing as far as possible 
waste through evaporation. Important as it is to get the water 
on to the land and then to drain it off, there is one other con- 
sideration that is a continual source of anxiety. The danger of a 
high or abnormally prolonged flood is a menace that always hangs 
over Egypt, and the introduction of the perennial system makes 
overflooding a disaster of no less magnitude than a scarcity of 
water. The pecuniary loss in either case would be immense, and 
in Lower Egypt, with its level fields, a tragedy of this nature may 
at any time take place. The Egyptian Government has done much 
to prevent such an occurrence by constructing embankments along 
the river. An organised control guards the river day and night, 
and a telephone installation keeps the watchers in touch against 
any sudden break in the banks. Thus any scheme for the future 
must provide for overflooding in addition to storage capacity. 

One of the many features of the Nile is that most of the water 
which comes from its tributaries enters the main stream 1900 
miles from its mouth at or above Khartoum. Other great rivers 
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increase their discharge as they near their outlets, but the Nile 

wanders on through its narrow valley gradually decreasing in 

volume through evaporation and wastage. Excluding the Atbara, 

the Nile relies for its water upon two great tributaries, the Blue 

Nile and the White Nile. Entering the main river at Khartoum, 

they have widely different characteristics. The Blue Nile supplies 
an immense quantity of water which, in time of flood, rises rapidly, 
flowing onwards at a great pace. It carries down with it the silt! 
which gives Egypt her alluvial soil. On the other hand, the White 
Nile has been cleansed by going through a filtering process as it! 
passes from Lake Victoria through Lake Albert to the marshy 
swamps and shallow waters of the region around Lake No. The 
pace of its flow is retarded by vegetation, and these impediments 
to free passage cause its waters in times of flood to rise gradually. 
Also the bed of the White Nile, or Bahr-el-Jebel, as it is called in 
its upper course, is not well adapted for carrying water. The change 
in level from Lake Albert is an easy slope ; its course runs through 
a hot country, its banks disappear under shallow swamps, and 
but for its affluent, the River Sobat, its discharge would be sensibly 
diminished through evaporation by the time it reached Khartoum. 
These disadvantages, however, must be weighed against the rapid 
flow of the Blue Nile and the inevitable massing of quantities of 
silt against the rampart of a dam built near its entrance into the 
White Nile. 

Comparing the two tributaries, the report of the Egyptian 
Government on the project for a second great reservoir says : 

The condition when the peak of the flood is reached (at Khartoum) 

is that there is a steady flow, consisting mostly of Blue Nile water, passing 
below the junction of the two rivers, and a huge pond just upstream of 
Khartoum in the White Nile valley prepared to pour out its waters as soon 
as the levels in the main river permit it to doso. By constructing a dam, 
or barrage, on the White Nile at Khartoum, it is clear that the waters in 
this pond can be held back and prevented from flowing down to Egypt 
till such a time as they can be released without danger of breaking the 
Nile banks, 
A dam thus constructed fulfils the fundamental requirement of 
controlling the water supply of the Nile, by giving a measure of 
flood protection and providing a very considerable increase to the 
quantity available for Egypt in summer. 

The site selected is at Jebel Aulia, thirty-one miles south of 
Khartoum. Across the river a great wall of masonry will bank up 
the waters, storing some four milliards of cubic metres. At the 
commencement of the flood in late July the sluices are to be closed, 
being opened in November, when the Blue Nile begins to fall. 
By the time the new supply reaches the reservoir at Assuan 
evaporation and absorption will have reduced this quantity to 
3200 millions of cubic metres. As the Assuan Reservoir empties 
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by the release of water for perennial irrigation it will be refilled | 
during the months preceding the next flood by discharges from the 
Jebel Aulia. But the abstraction of the White Nile discharge 
during the flood must alter the level of the high flood in Egypt. 
The basin irrigation of Upper Egypt, which is dependent upon 
normal floods for its quota of water, may suffer; and it is pro- 
posed, as an essential complement to the scheme, to construct a 
weir at Nag Hamadi, midway between Esna and Assiut, whose 
function would be to maintain the water level. 

The increased area in Egypt relying upon this additional 
supply does not, however, exhaust the possibilities of expansion, 
Other large reservoirs of water must be tapped. The late Sir 
William Garstin examined and reported favourably upon a proposal 
to create a third reservoir by damming the exit of Lake Albert : 


Lake Albert could be well used to store up water during the rainy 
season, which would be discharged into the river during the months of 
low supply. In this way a double purpose would be served ; the volume 
of the river would be diminished in flood, and in summer would be largely 
increased. The lake has an enormous catchment area, and it seems 
probable that its level could be, without serious difficulty, raised to the 
required height. 


This third reservoir would, in fact, perform the same functions to 
the Jebel Aulia Reservoir as the latter does to the Assuan Dam, 
provided the link connecting the two storage areas possesses the 
same clear flow as the main Nile between Khartoum and Assuan. 
The problem is immensely complicated, however, by the fact that 
the White Nile, or Bahr-el-Jebel, emerges in its upper reaches 
into a series of swamps and marshes terminating in Lake No, the 
remains of an inland sea. Here is an area of swamps covered with 
a dense growth of reeds and vegetation, receiving the sluggish 
discharge of three different affluents, the Bahr-el-Jebel from the 
south ; a parallel spillway, the Bahr-el-Zaref ; and the Bahr-el- 
Ghazel from the west. Compact masses of vegetation are formed, 
sometimes as much as twenty feet thick, and so solid that a man 
can walk on them, effectively blocking the flow of the river. If 
left undisturbed these blocks, or sudds, may compel the river to 
change its course. Evaporation and diffusion in the hot sun and 
sandy soil quickly reduce the quantity of water, resulting in a 
wastage possibly unsurpassed by any other river in the world. 
Immediately the conquest of the Sudan was completed Lord 
Kitchener gave instructions for the cutting of channels through the 
sudds. The work proceeded for many years, and navigation is 
now possible. Acres of rampart-like floating vegetation were 
removed and channels cut through thick masses of papyrus. The 
labour was prodigious, and when one large block was cut the up- 
stream level fell five feet in four days. 
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It must be obvious that this area lying between the two 
proposed reservoirs acts as a sponge, and that any scheme em- 
bracing storage at Lake Albert must make provision for the flood 
toreach the Jebel Aulia Dam with as little loss as possible on the 
way. At the exit from Lake Albert a good passage exists, and the 
carry-off from Lake No to the reservoir is also adequate. But for 
the middle stretch, the Sudd region, a channel must be cut and 
dredged, and in places embankments raised, involving an estimate 
of 15,000,0001. 

The irrigation defences of the White Nile and Lake Albert are 
primarily intended to conserve the water supply of Egypt alone. 
The dam at Jebel Aulia, which is to cost 3,000,000/., was begun 
and then abandoned. It should have been completed this year, 
but political distrust of Great Britain and an entire absence of 
appreciation of our aims in the Sudan decided the Egyptian 
Government to suspend the work indefinitely.1. The capture of 
Khartoum by the Anglo-Egyptian Army resulted in our main- 
taining the legal rights of Egypt to the Sudan, but retaining the 
actual administration in our own hands. It is this last circum- 
stance which has created the present deadlock. The crux of the 
situation is that whoever holds the Sudan holds Egypt. As the 
development of Egypt proceeded, the necessity for a military 
occupation of the territory through which the Nile rns, and near 
which its catchment areas are found, became urgent ; but the 
Power occupying the Sudan establishes a stranglehold upon 
Egypt, and it is this fear, carefully exploited by agitators, that 
caused the work to be stopped. This unfortunate situation, which 
has arisen since the war, has been augmented by the action of the 
Sudan Government in utilising the Blue Nile for the irrigation of 
the Gezira Plain, formed by the junction of the two Niles at 
Khartoum. A great dam at Sennar has been completed this year. 
The wall of masonry is one and three-quarter miles in length, and 
raises the level of the river fifty feet to enable it to flow into a 
canal which, with a network of 600 miles of subsidiary canalisa- 
tion, will irrigate 300,000 feddans, of which one-third will be under 
cotton each year. The soi! is suitable for cotton, and the crops 
produced in past years with the aid of pumping installations are 
equal to Egypt’s best. 

The possibility of the Sudan becoming a great cotton area is 
naturally a matter of moment to Egypt. From the point of com- 
petition the demand for good cotton is so great that for many 
years Egypt’s prosperity cannot be materially affected. Dis- 
agreement comes from the use of water in the Sudan before the 
full requirements of Egypt are met. In the first place, it is argued 


1 Since the writing of this article the Egyptian Government has granted the 
necessary credits for its continuance. 
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that any obstruction in the Blue Nile will decrease the volume of 
silt flowing northwards, thus depriving the Egyptian fellah of the 
mud upon which his prosperity depends. To obviate this real 
difficulty the Sudan has undertaken to impound the waters of the 
Blue Nile during the months when Egypt does not require them. 
The reservoir will be closed in November as the flood is receding 
and at a time when the river is almost silt-free. By then Egypt 
should have obtained her supplies of heavily silt-laden flood, and 
in January or early February the sluices will be opened to such an 
extent as to allow the passage of the river on to Egypt without 
diminution. The Gezira Plain will then be fed by a gradual 
lowering of the Sennar Dam. There are, however, larger poten- 
tialities in the scheme, as the irrigation of 300,000 feddans forms 
only one unit of a total area of 3,000,000 feddans capable of ulti- 
mate development by perennial irrigation. Whilst the ratio of 
Egypt’s expansion becomes less until she reaches, in 1955, her limit, 
that of the Sudan will be constantly increasing. By this date the 


Gezira Plain will have 1,000,000 feddans under’ cultivation, pro- . 


vided her irrigation projects have kept pace with her commercial 
requirements. Statistics are being collected for the purpose of 
erecting another reservoir, with a capacity of seven milliards of 
cubic metres, on the upper reaches of the Blue Nile. To quote the 
opinion of Sir Murdoch MacDonald : 

The construction of this dam is essential for the future development 
of the Sudan, for, whereas Egypt can provide for her own needs from the 
White Nile, it is only the water flowing in the Blue that can be of usc to 
the Sudan Gezira. But, for Egypt, the upper Blue Nile Dam is also a 
valuable feature of the Nile control works, for the Blue Nile forms the flood, 
and this dam will be situated where the waters are as yet free from silt 
and can therefore be safely stored at the crest of the flood. 

Within the period of a generation one of the longest rivers in 
the world, from its headwaters to the sea, should be completely 
harnessed to the service of man. Regulated, controlled, and dis- 
ciplined, the achievement will be unsurpassed by any engineering 
feat, ancient or modern. How is the safety of these great works to 
be ensured? Egypt demands the evacuation of the Sudan by 
Great Britain, and the creation of a semi-independent State under 
her own direction. She demands that the water requirements of 
the Sudan, and thus its entire development, should be subordinated 
to her own needs. Great Britain offers Egypt a defensive alliance, 
a partnership in the administration of the Sudan, and the placing 
of the control of the Nile in the hands of a neutral and inter- 
national body. In the opinion of the many thousands of foreigners 
living in Egypt, who are in a position to form an unprejudiced 
judgment, England’s offer is generous in the extreme. 


J. B. Barron. 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN NEPAL 


THE announcements that appeared in the British Press about 
the beginning of this year to the effect that the Government of 
Nepal had proclaimed its intention to abolish the system of slavery 
as there practised aroused considerable attention in this country. 
That an independent Asiatic State should, of its own initiative, 
take a step of this kind, is indeed a development of much interest 
both in itself and in what it implies, and the interest is enhanced 
by a study of a remarkable speech made by the Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jung,! to a great assembly summoned to 
Katmandu from all parts of Nepal. 

Most people in England would have somewhat vague ideas 
as to the nature of the institution that has now come under the 
ban of the Nepalese Government. In the Himalayas slavery has 
existed from time immemorial, and in some out-of-the-way parts it 
still lingers; but there it has little in common with the negro 
slave traffic, the abolition of which was one of the chief manifesta- 
tions of a world conscience in the last century. Amongst Hima- 
layan peoples slavery has, I believe, never been accompanied by 
such horrors as those that impelled Wilberforce and others to 
arouse the moral sense of the civilised world against the traffic in 
human beings—the ‘seizure,’ the ‘march to the coast,’ the 
‘middle passage,’ and so on. The wicked old Mehtars of Chitral 
and the robber chiefs of Kanjut certainly used to sell boys and 
girls, their own subjects, as slaves in Badakshan and to the Mirs 
of Shignan and Roshan, till the practice was put an end to when 
the tribes of the Hindu Kush were definitely brought within the 
British sphere. But even these exceptional cases bore no simili- 
tude at all to the African traffic. The slave-dealing chiefs men- 
tioned were, of course, Mohammedans, but of an unorthodox 
kind. Islam may condone, or even approve, the enslavement of 
the ‘ heathen,’ but it certainly does not countenance a traffic in 
human beings who are followers of the Prophet. 

1 His Highness Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.V.0., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., Thong Lin Prim-ma Ko-Kang 
Wang Syan, Prime Minister and Marshal, Nepal, will be referred to in this paper 
by the designation most commonly used, ‘ the Maharaja.’ The King of Nepal 
(who does not govern) is called the Maharaj Dhiraj. 
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In Nepal the State religion is Hinduism, and it may also be 
described as the popular religion, as the Buddhists who formerly 
constituted a large proportion of the population, seem gradually 
to be adopting the more ancient faith. The two religions at the 
present time indeed almost merge into one another. Hinduism, as 
is well known, goes further than any other religious system in con- 
trolling and ordering the secular lives of those born into it. Hindu 
children do not arrive into the world just human beings, but 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, or rather members of 
one of the indefinite number of castes into which these are sub- 
divided ; and from the estate into which they are born they may fall, 
but can never rise. On the top of this, there is in Nepal a tribal 
system of infinite complications with a strict order of precedence, 
To take as an example a single instance, that of the important 
tribe called Gurungs, from which are drawn some of the best 
fighting men in both the Nepalese and Indian * armies. Qué 
Hindu, a man of this tribe ranks above Vaisya class but below 
the Kshatriyas. As a tribesman a Gurung would rank imme- 
diately below a Khas. Amongst the Gurungs themselves there 
is a difference in the standing of the clans into which they are 
divided. A Solajat Gurung will salaam a Charjat Gurung and even 
carry hisload. Marriage between the two is impossible. How very 
uncompromising caste and religious rules may be in this country 
can be judged from the notorious case of a Gurkha officer in an 
Indian regiment who was sent to England to be one of the King’s 
orderly officers. Now ‘crossing the seas,’ except for active 
service, according to the religious law of the country, entails out- 
casting, and this was the fate of this Gurkha commissioned officer, 


Nor could all the influence brought to bear on the religious autho- J 


rities of the State avail to obtain a relaxation of the rule. 
Under such a system it would not have been surprising to find 


slavery as an institution fully developed in the country, and the | 


higher castes all owning slaves. Asa matter of fact, according to 
figures given in the Maharaja’s speech, slaveowners and slaves 
comprise no very large fraction of the whole. 

Speaking generally, in Nepal slaves are not ill treated. The 


Hindu religion induces a humane spirit, and the lot of a slave in | 


a Nepalese home is as a rule ameliorated by many kindly influences, 
so that in the majority of instances a slave is in little worse position 
than a servant who cannot change his master, or his status. That 
the position of slaves is far from being desperate is otherwise 
shown by the existence of a practice, not uncommon, by which 
people go into voluntary slavery for the satisfaction of debts. 
Volunteer slaves of this sort are termed bandhas, as opposed to 


® Under an old agreement the Indian Army authorities are entitled to enlist 
Gurkhas in Nepal up to a limited number. 
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the kRamaras, or born slaves. Correctly speaking, perhaps the 
bandhas should not be called slaves at all, as the essence of slavery 
is status and not contract. 

The chief evil of the slavery system, as may be gathered from 
the Maharaja’s speech, is that though no foreign slave traffic exists, 
yet within the country slaves are bought and sold. The practice 
is not general, but it exists—‘ in the hills,’ t.e., in the remoter 
parts. Some instances that have come to the Maharaja’s own 
notice are related in the speech, the worst case being told in the 
following words : 


The mother, a slave, had given birth to seven children, and her master, 
despite her protests and tearful prayers, had already disposed of one 
daughter and four sons by sale. The woman in her petition through the 
Niksari Office wrote that the bitter lament of the children at thus being 
forced to separate from their mother sent a pang through her heart more 
acute than any she had ever suffered; that she summoned resignation 
to bear the misfortune and drew consolation from what was left her ; 
that she submitted to it as the work of that fatality, the result of the 
accumulated Karma of her previous births, which had followed her like 
a shadow to her present existence ; but that when, to her dismay, the hard- 
hearted master arranged to take away the baby slave that was still suckling 
at her breast, her endurance broke down completely : she supplicated and 
prayed—as parents do pray, as you and I pray to the gods on high when the 
dearest of our children lies in the clutches of grim death—to her master, 
the arbiter of her destiny, and to her as omnipotent in this crisis as fell 
Death himself. But all to no purpose. The adamant heart did not melt ; 
the master completed the transaction. Then, maddened at a treatment 
which is resented even by irrational beasts, she came all the way to see if 
the Maharaja, ‘the common father of all people,’ could do aught to allay 
the consuming sorrow at her breast. As this was so different from the 
ordinary run of complaints, the people concerned were sent for, and the 
matter on investigation turned out to be true to the letter of the petition : 
the child had been sold by a regular deed, the parambhatta. The master 
was asked if he did not feel pity for the poor woman, though a slave ; 
what would have been the feelings of himself or the mother of his children 
ifsuch an infant of theirs were either forcibly taken away or sold elsewhere ? 
what reply could he make to his Creator when summoned to His presence 
to answer this charge of inhumanity ? He replied, and the purchasers 
replied, that that was the custom in the hills, and the law did not forbid it. 
Now what does it mean to us all ? That so long as we permit this sort of 
thing every one of us must bear a part in the sin, must share the curse of 
the weeping mothers, inasmuch as we tolerate the custom and uphold 
such laws, The poor woman was given the wherewithal to free her sold 
children according to the law which provides that on sale of slaves their 
kith and kin or those interested can liberate them on payment of the legal 
amounts to their masters. 


Let us now glance at the arguments put forward by the Prime 
Minister to support his proposals, and in doing so bear in mind the 
teaching of history that his endeavours would be opposed by 
interested persons as revolutionary, an attack on the caste system, 
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a blow to agriculture, and, from a humanitarian point of viey, 
unnecessary. 

The Maharaja ab initio took it as a self-evident truth, requiring 
no proof, that the enslavement of human beings is wrong and 
immoral ; and though the greater part of the speech, which must 
have occupied two hours in delivery, was taken up with other 
aspects of the question, again and again he returned to this as the 
one imperative reason why the practice should be abolished. That 
he should have taken this standpoint is as interesting as it is 
remarkable, for one might well have supposed that in a society 
where status governs the relations of all, the Brahmins at one end 
of the scale, the untouchables at the other, there would have been 
nothing at all repugnant to the moral sense in the lowest strata 
being slaves themselves and the sons and fathers of slaves, without 
hope of ever being anything else. Yet I am sure one would be very 
far from the truth if one supposed the Maharaja to have been 
insincere in his denunciations, or to have been merely echoing a 
Western sentiment. This is not the first time that moral con- 
siderations have weighed sufficiently with the Nepal Government 
to overcome the trammels of religion and custom. There is, for 
instance, the noteworthy case of the abolition by law of the practice 
of satt (widow-burning), which was carried through many years ago 
in the teeth of opposition from the religious orders. In the matter 
of slavery also laws have been passed from time to time intended 
to do away with or mitigate its worst features. One, for instance, 
prohibits the fresh enslavement of any free man, woman or child. 
Another pronounces that any action that would be a crime if com- 
mitted against a free man would be a crime if committed againsta 
slave. A third prohibits the recapture of slaves if they find life 
so intolerable as to be driven to take refuge in certain forest tracts 
deemed malarious. Slaves have also been accorded certain rights 
of pre-emption. If about to be sold, they may be freed by pay- 
ment of the purchase-money by themselves or others. Slaves 
have also been given the right to own and bequeath property. 
The Maharaja, however, considered that these ameliorations were 
altogether inadequate. 

Next in importance to the moral necessity, the case for aboli- 
tion was urged on patriotic grounds. Slaves, the Maharaja said, 
were after all still Nepalese, part of the manhood and womanhood 
of the country, their ‘ brothers and sisters.’ In spite of the efforts 
made to improve the condition of slaves, the status of servitude 
had a degrading effect on the mind, bringing about a state of 
hopelessness and a hatred of mankind. 


It would be idle [the Maharaja said] to expect the slaves to have the 
same patriotic fervour, to have the same interest, in short to shape them- 
selves as true citizens like their brethren the free men. 
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The effect on the character of the owners was shown to be not 
less disastrous, but in a different way. After dwelling on the evils 
of slave concubinage and the immorality resulting from female 
slaves being owned like cattle, he concluded : 


To what depth has this institution sunk the morality of the people ! 
You will scarcely find persons engaged in such trade prosperous ; they 
cannot be, as the curse of the gods rests on sinners. 


Slavery, in short, is shown to have a brutalising effect on the 
characters of all concerned and therefore to be inimical to the well- 
being of the country. 

In the course of his address the Maharaja invited the attention 
of the assembly to the loss of the labouring population caused by 
slaves running away to India, an aspect of the matter which forms 
part of another local problem. There is in India and neighbouring 
countries an unlimited demand for men of an active, virile and 
dependable type for subordinate positions of trust. Besides the 
Indian Army and certain military police battalions for which 
Gurkhas are enlisted, the managers of mines, tea estates, 
factories, are all anxious to engage in their service the sturdy 
Highlanders of Nepal to whom this description pre-eminently 
applies. In such employment they get higher wages than 
are customary in their own country. In some respects also 
existence is hard in the mountainous tracts of Nepal. Though 
there are many rich agricultural valleys, in some parts it is 
hard to wring a livelihood from the soil. There is also the trans- 
port question. Men who have seen goods carried in railway trains 
and have experienced the ease of railway travelling themselves, as 
have large numbers of Gurkhas who have served in the Indian 
Army, no longer look on carrying loads on their backs as the normal 
and proper means of moving goods from one place to another. Yet 
in the mountainous parts of Nepal human shoulders are still the 
sole means of transport. When crossing the passes over ranges 
that separate the low country from the interior, amid the rhodo- 
dendron forests, strings of men and women are met toiling 
under loads that would make a British dock labourer ponder very 
deeply indeed. Like ants dragging along a prize many times their 
own size, a crowd is seen man-handling up a loose hillside a 
grand piano or a motor car, and the waste of human labour 
is surprising. Railways in a country such as this, with a torrential 
rainfall, are perhaps out of the question. On the chief trade artery 
a steel ropeway is now being constructed, and it may be that in 
the future, with the help of unlimited water power, this will be the 
solution of the difficulty on most of the trade routes. At the pre- 
sent time the continuing drain on the population due to agricul- 
turists seeking easier conditions in India is a serious matter. 

Vor. XCVIII—No. 583 . cc 
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Some of the emigrants return and bring their savings with them, 
and this is all to the good. Many, however, donot. As for the 
runaway slaves, the Maharaja pointed to the abolition of slavery 
as a first and immediate step to be taken. 

While basing his main arguments on justice and patriotism, 
Sir Chandra did not neglect to present to Nepalese slaveowners 
a reasoned case for abolition on grounds of self-interest and 
expediency, his arguments recalling those put forward when the 
slave trade was the burning question of the day in the Western 
Hemisphere : 

The superiority [he urged] of free labour to slave labour is not a matter 
of mere speculation. History has proved it, and I doubt not that the 
experience of those who have occasion to use both descriptions of labour 
in this country will bear out the fact. In the pre-abolition days, the history 
of the Hottentot colony at Kat River furnished a striking example of the 
difference in the quality of work of the same people in an enslaved and in 
a freed condition. They were considered absolutely worthless as labourers, 
and even the African negroes despised them as a lazy and good-for-nothing 
people. In the colony the freed Hottentots proved themselves the most 
industrious people, and transformed the barren tract into a veritable 
garden, rich to overflowing in agricultural products. It is slavery which 
prevents the slaves from acquiring industrious habits, and which stunts 
their power of exercising the virtues of prudence, foresight and discretion, 


In anticipation of fears that agriculture would suffer, the 
Maharaja went on : 


Is it that the owners fear that with the abolition of the status of slavery 
the slaves themselves will vanish ? This absurd idea requires only to be 
stated to be rejected. Such fears might reasonably have been entertained 
by slaveowners of the West Indies, Mauritius and ‘African islands where 
the population were aliens forcibly taken from their homes and retained 
in slavery. But even there it was found that the freed slaves did not go 
to their erstwhile homes, but remained to work on hire. . . . But with us, 
with slaves who are children of the soil, who have family ties and who are 
generally employed on domestic and farm work in the homeland, such 
fears are baseless. 


The precise means by which farmers would be able to manage 
without slaves was explained in detail, chiefly, it seems, by an 
extension of an existing system of co-operative labour, by which 
households render each other mutual help when there is stress of 
work, especially during the times of rice transplantation and 
harvest. 

The Maharaja divided slaveowners into three categories: an 
aristocracy who have inherited slaves, and maintain them as 
personal retainers, treating them honourably and kindly ‘as 
children’; agriculturists who depend on slaves to work their 
farms; and those who rear slaves like cattle and deal in them 
for profit. It will be noticed that each one of these had its 
prototype in America in the old days. 
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From the first two classes the Maharaja expected ready acqui- 
escence and co-operation. For the benefit of the third class, he 
demonstrated by a sum in arithmetic (given as an appendix in the 
printed report) that capital invested in the country, at the rate 
of interest obtainable (quoted as 16 to 30 per cent. !), would yield 
a better return than the same amount invested in slaves. For the 
purpose of this calculation, the price of a child six years old was 
taken to be Rs. 35, say 3/. 10s., while the value of a female slave 
at sixteen years of age was assumed to be Rs. 350, say 35/.! It 
would be interesting to know whether the figures given carried 
conviction to his audience. The Maharaja at any rate left those 
who practised the nefarious traffic ‘on which rests the curse of 
Heaven’ under no illusions as to the amount of sympathy they 
might expect from him. 

In anticipation of protests against his scheme on religious 
grounds, the Maharaja with learned arguments showed that, though 
the institution of slavery was recognised in their sacred books, it 
formed no essential part of the Hindu system, while slave-dealing 
was undoubtedly repugnant to its whole spirit and teaching. One 
from several texts quoted will suffice : 

Those amongst the Dvijas [i.e., those who wear the sacred thread] who 
out of greed sell a daughter, a horse, or a slave girl, born and brought up 


in their households, will be born on this earth as Vyadhas [the low class 
hunters] after having suffered endless tortures. 


Before concluding his address the Prime Minister announced 
to the assembly the Government’s specific proposals, no less than 
the purchase and emancipation by the State of every slave in 
Nepal and the total abolition from a given date of the legal status 
of slavery. A bold and generous scheme indeed ! 

The question whether, in order to make so drastic a change 
easier, the freed slaves should be apprenticed to their former owners 
for a period suggested as seven years, or whether the change 
should be made er saltum, was to be decided after the assembly 
had had opportunity to declare their opinion. In the event of the 
general council, as the body of bharadars (or seigneurs) may be 
called, being solidly opposed to the immediate emancipation of 
slaves, the Maharaja announced the determination of the Govern- 
ment so to act that the end of the system would at any rate be in 
sight, i.e, by the immediate emancipation of all children under 
seven years old, while children born thereafter would of course be 
born free. 

The speech ended with a peroration that even in its translated 
form must be quoted : 

Apart from the demands of religion, justice and humanity—no mean 
considerations in themselves—recollect that the best and vital interests 


of society, the good name of the country, the weal and woe of fifty-one 
cc2 
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thousand of your fellow-beings held in slavery, rest in your hands, so 
that the opinion that you will give will be one uninfluenced by any selfish 
consideration, and one which might with propriety come from the scions 
of the great and mighty ancestry which is the pride of the country. Gentle. 
men, what I have said I have said from a sense of public duty. I have no 
hostility to the owners of the slaves ; compensation to the owners, emanci- 
pation to the slaves, these are my desires ; this is the just consummation 
on which all my hopes are planted, and to which I earnestly beg you all to 
give your most vigorous help. 


It will be satisfactory to English readers to hear that Sir 
Chandra’s appeal to his countrymen was completely and imme- 
diately successful, a happy issue on which the veteran statesman 
will be heartily and universally congratulated. 

To us perhaps the abandonment of slavery appears so elemen- 
tary a mark of civilisation that some might be inclined to think 
that, instead of being held up to admiration for its present 
action, the Government of Nepal should rather be condemned for 
having allowed the practice to continue so long! For those who 
may entertain such ideas may I add a word of explanation ? 

Before turning to schemes of social reform, the Government of 
a young nation has first of all to secure its existence. During a not 
very long history the chief preoccupation of the rulers of the 
country has been internal consolidation and its establishment as 
an autonomous State. In spite of a political and geographical 
environment that at one time did not look very favourable, success 
has been achieved in both respects, so that Nepal now is not only 
an independent kingdom—the only existing independent Hindu 
State—but a settled and well-governed one. The country has also 
had to face military exigencies, ending with the Great War, into 
which she entered and in which she suffered with whole-hearted 
devotion to the Allies’ cause. Now at length the Government— 
and in using this expression I refer chiefly to the Prime Minister— 
has leisure to devote itself to schemes for opening out the country, 
exploiting its resources and improving the condition of the people. 
To those who, like the writer, have lived in Nepal’s wonderfully 
interesting capital, perhaps no characteristic of the Government 
appears so remarkable as the evident will not only to advance, but 
to do the right thing. I do not know if ‘ Noblesse oblige’ has any 
counterpart in the many proverbial sayings of the Gurkhas, 
but, strange as it may seem, it is a rule of conduct. 

The caste system of the country, which has doubtless been of 
value in the welding together of the nation, might be expected 
now to tend toward reaction, but the Nepalese, unlike their 
co-religionists of India, are of an active rather than a contempla- 
tive type, and, if I am not mistaken, prejudices which are still 
powerful in the latter country will in Nepal never be allowed to 
become a hindrance to progress. The views of the Nepal Govern- 
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ment on this point were made clear by the Prime Minister in the 
course of the address under notice. Referring to the caste rule pro- 
hibiting a Brahmin from undertaking certain forms of drudgery, 


he said : 


Consider all honest work as dignified, and you will not lose in self- 
esteem, neither become degenerate in morals. No one should be in trouble 
because of the occupation he follows, and lest the caste people become 
perverse enough to create such trouble, laws have been framed to guard 
against such abuse, 


‘ The progress of society,’ it has been said, ‘ is from status to 
contract.’ In this progress and also in some of the more super- 
ficial aspects of civilisation, Nepal may be considered backward, 
but this small country, very jealous of its honour and tenacious of 
purpose, is looking forward, and, to use the slang of the day, will 
‘make good.’ It has been fortunate in having its destinies guided 
for many years by two such men as the late Sir Jung Bahadur 
and the present Prime Minister, by whom a tradition has been 
founded of good and enlightened government which will not easily 


be departed from. 
R. L. KENNION, 
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JAPAN’S SOCIAL PROBLEM 


Lasour troubles and social unrest are of very recent origin in 
Japan. Even so recently as ten years ago they were. virtually 
unknown, but to-day they are the cause of considerable anxiety to 
the Japanese authorities. 

For a proper understanding of the situation it is necessary first 
to examine the historical background, and to consider conditions 
as they were in Japan in the early days of the second half of last 
century. 

Up to the time of Perry’s arrival in the country in 1853, 
demanding the opening of commercial] relations with the outside 
world, foreign trade, so far as Japan was concerned, was non- 
existent. A handful of Dutch traders, it is true, was allowed, on 
sufferance, to live on a small island off the city of Nagasaki for 
trading purposes, but, apart from this, Japan had no trade, or 
even diplomatic, relations with any Western nation, and she lived 
a life of self-imposed seclusion. 

The story of her phenomenally rapid rise to power amongst the 
nations of the world is too well known to bear repeating. It is 
merely mentioned here in so far as it has a bearing on her present 
internal situation. 

One of the first steps taken by Japan on being forced out of 
her seclusion was to build up an army and a navy, as she realised 
that without these she might soon be driven to share the fate of 
so many of the other Eastern nations and be at the mercy of the 
more scientific peoples of the West. Arms and ammunition, ships 
and guns, clothing and equipment—all these necessary items for 
the use of her fighting forces were ordered in large quantities from 
abroad, as she did not then possess the means of making them 
for herself. It was, however, an expensive and uneconomical 
method of providing herself with these necessities, and it was not 
long before she came to realise that it would be much more 
advantageous and profitable in every way to set about taking 
steps to manufacture these articles for herself. Shipbuilding yards 
and factories were therefore constructed, and Japan started on the 
first stages of industrialism. 

Years went by, and industrial life, which had been brought into 
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existence largely as a result of the needs of her naval and military 
forces, expanded and came to take on a new aspect, destined to 
bring great changes in the whole life of the people. From being 
a race given over almost entirely to agricultural pursuits, Japan 
has become, in the short period of less than half a century, one of 
the greatest manufacturing countries in the world. Materially 
this is all to the good, but, as was inevitable, it has had a deterio- 
rating effect on the moral of her people. 

Fifty years ago feudalism had but recently been abolished. 
Up to that time commerce and trade had been regarded in a very 
poor light, and the merchant was at the bottom of the social scale. 
One reason for this was that money-making was looked upon with 
scorn, and honour was regarded as of infinitely greater value than 
riches. Thus, a penniless samurai was held in very much higher 
esteem than even the wealthiest merchant. This may have been 
overdone, but its effect on the moral code of the people was, as 
can well be imagined, good. Instead of scrambling after wealth 
and being discontented with their lot, the people were quite 
satisfied to work their hardest and their best for those whom they 
served without any thought of reward other than enough to keep 
them in safety and comfort. The employers of labour, on their 
part, though they were stern taskmasters at times, took a real 
interest in those who worked for them, and saw to it that they 
lacked nothing that they required. Knowing nothing of consti- 
tutional rights, the working classes were happy and content under 
this paternal despotism, much as were the majority of the slaves 
in the Southern States of America prior to the civil war of 1860. 

Although feudalism was abolished in 1869 after the Restoration, 
the feudal spirit did not die with it. The labouring classes con- 
tinued to work uncomplainingly, despite their low wages ; but it 
was no longer for the lord of the fief to which they belonged. 
Instead, they had to slave and toil for the enrichment of the 
capitalists, who, in most cases, came from their own class, and had 
none of the paternal interest in their welfare as had their former 
masters. 

In the case of the commercial classes, the merchant used to 
bear much the same relationship to his employees as the daimyo 
did to his retainers and to the peasant farmers working on his 
estates. Young men serving apprenticeships with a merchant or 
artisan would be at his beck and call, and would be under his 
direct control. As a rule they would be provided with food and 
quarters in his house, and would be treated as though they were 
part of the family. Their financial remuneration was generally 
unfixed, and varied according to whether the times were good or 
bad. When a man came to be of marriageable age, his employer 
would find him a suitable wife, and might even provide the young 
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couple with a separate house and money for its running expense; 
but even when this was done, the new household would remain 
subject to the control of the employer. 

Thus it came about that a strong feeling of loyalty generally 
was engendered between the merchant, or the artisan, and his 
employers, and gains and losses were shared proportionately. 

In some of the country districts this system is still in force, 
but in towns and in the large business organisations a complete 
change has taken place. The smaller employers of labour, such as 
carpenters and bootmakers, would like it to continue ; but they 
cannot obtain apprentices on these terms. The younger genera- 
tion prefer greater freedom of action, and object to being controlled 
in this way. They want a fixed salary and wish to be more inde- 
pendent. This is quite understandable, but, at the same time, they 
try to have it both ways, as they agitate for payment in good 
times and in bad, and consider that they are being treated unfairly 
if, owing to economic reasons, their masters have to cut down the 
number of employees and discharge them. 

Under the old system the normal wages of the labourers may 
have been smaller than they are under present conditions, but the 
system carried with it the assurance that, whether times were 
good or bad, their employers would provide for their upkeep ; but 
it is only natural that if they are given a fixed salary, as at present, 
they cannot expect their employers to pay them when their ser- 
vices are no longer required. Nevertheless the fact remains that a 
great many Japanese clerks and labourers fail to see this point of 
view, and stir up trouble against their employers accordingly. 
They also consider that their masters should give them plenty of 
notice beforehand if they are to be discharged, and that they 
should be given retiring allowances on discharge, though they 
themselves are quite prepared to quit at a moment’s notice if a 
chance of more remunerative employment offers itself elsewhere. 

Thus it will be seen that the fault does not lie entirely with 
the employers, as the employees are very often just as much to 
blame. The main feature in both cases is that the old moral 
relationship between employers and employees no longer exists, 
and all the old sense of mutual loyalty has gone. 

Up to a point this is a phenomenon common to nearly all 
nations at the present day ; but it is accentuated in Japan by the 
fact that the transition has taken place so suddenly. 

It is commonly said that social unrest is greatest when times 
are bad. Up to a point this is true, but it is noteworthy that in 
Japan labour agitation is at its worst when business is flourishing. 
The reason for this seems to be that when trade is slack employees 
are afraid of losing their jobs if they agitate too strongly, and they 
know it will be difficult to find other work ; in other words, they 
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know that their employers have the whip hand and will have no 
difficulty in replacing them with more docile workers. On the 
other hand, when business is flourishing the demand for labour is 
greater than the supply, and the men know that they can force 
their employers to give them better wages if they threaten to leave, 
as the employers will be unable to find men to replace them. 

So much, then, for labour conditions in the towns ; and now, 
before turning to the political aspect of the situation, let us see 
how conditions in the country districts are affected by the present 
tendencies. The Japanese are, after all, still mainly an agricul- 
tural people, and the foundations of Japan are based on agriculture. 

Owing to the ever-increasing industrialisation of Japan, a 
great influx from the country to the cities and towns has taken 
place in recent years. When trade is slack a great many of those 
who have made their way to the towns to seek their fortunes 
return to the hamlets and villages whence they came ; but they 
are no longer the sturdy, hard-working country folk that they 
were when they left. They have become accustomed to a higher 
standard of living, and their habits and customs are more luxurious 
and, therefore, more expensive. Far from having learnt to work 
harder, they find that their town experience has softened them and 
made them unfit for the long, heavy hours that an agricultural life 
entails. Their brothers and sisters who have never experienced 
town life can live much more cheaply than they can, and do not 
regard it as a hardship; but the man who has once tasted of the 
comparative luxuries of urban existence finds it very difficult to 
return to peasant life. As, however, he is unable to increase his 
income sufficiently to enable him to continue living up to the 
standard enjoyed by him in the towns, the only alternative is to 
look about for some way in which to reduce expenditure without 
lowering his standard of living. The most obvious way out of the 
difficulty is to induce his landlord to reduce the rate of taxation 
on the land he is working. 

The landlord, on his part, finds the ever-increasing cost of 
living a burden which is just as hard for him to bear as it is for his 
tenants. Land, even in the country districts of Japan, is ridicu- 
lously expensive, and costs very much more than land of the same 
quality does in England or America. The landlord is therefore 
unable to meet the wishes of his tenants even if he would like to 
doso. The result is that friction arises between the two, and each 
comes to bear a grudge against the other. 

Just as the countryman who has been spoiled by town life is 
dissatisfied with his lot when he returns to rural surroundings, so 
also are the University-educated sons of the landlords if, on return- 
ing to their country homes, they are unable to live and dress in 
foreign—or, at least, semi-foreign—style, such as they have been 
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accustomed to doing during the course of their studies in the 
colleges or abroad. If their parents wish to satisfy their wants 
in this respect, there may be no way of obtaining the nec 
money other than by raising the rents of their tenants ; but this 
they cannot do without increasing the discontent amongst these 
people. Owing to the high price of land, the most profitable thing 
to do would be to sell what they have; but they do not like to take 
this step, as it entails losing the respect which, even in these days, 
is attached to the landowner. They are therefore in a quandary, 
and find it difficult to contrive measures whereby they can afford 
to satisfy their children. 

Thus it will be seen that, in town and country alike, there is 
an undercurrent of dissatisfaction amongst all classes, and this is 
where the danger lies. It is this spirit of unrest that political 
agitators, who have their own knives to grind, can use for their 
own purposes. 

It is only in recent years that politics have been allowed to 
intrude into this situation. The late war is largely responsible for 
this political awakening, as so much was talked of the people's 
rights and of the doubtful blessings of democracy. In Japan, 
even the lowliest coolie reads his newspaper ; and, through the 
medium of the Press, he has become impregnated with the general 
spirit of unrest that is prevailing throughout the world at the 
present time. Probably he does not understand half he reads, 
and herein lies yet another danger, which demonstrates the truth 
of the old adage which contends that ‘a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.’ What he does learn is that the capitalists 
and the bureaucrats are supposed to be using him as a mere pawn 
in the game for their own ends, and that, therefore, he should rise 
up and combine with other members of the downtrodden classes, 
on the principle that unity is strength. 

Labour organisations are a new phase in Japanese life, and are 
still in an undeveloped state ; but they are increasing in strength 
yearly, and are making their presence felt. Even women are 
joining these leagues and associations, and are forming their own 
unions and societies. A noticeable feature in the recent May Day 
demonstrations that were held in Tokyo and in the main com- 
mercial centres throughout the country was the number of women 
taking part in the processions and the speeches that were made by 
some of them. 

As in all Eastern nations, women have until recently been 
kept very much in the background in Japan ; but they, too, like 
the men of the labouring classes, are beginning to demand emanci- 
pation. Women are now to be found in all walks of Japanese life 
—in business, in the medical profession, in the position of typists or 
of tram and omnibus conductors, and in many other kinds of work 
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formerly considered to be for the exclusive employment of men. 
Many of these women are proving themselves extremely capable, 
and I know of several instances in which Japanese women are 
showing themselves to be far superior to their male co-workers 
in every way, both in the work they turn out and in their 
capacity for hard work. Little wonder, therefore, that they too 
are becoming restless and are demanding emancipation. 

Added to all this increasing spirit of unrest, which arises mainly 
from natural economic causes, is the harm done by the flood of 
cheap Russian and other Socialistic literature which is coming into 
the country. These books and pamphlets are read eagerly, and 
the principles enunciated in them are half digested, by the student 
class, who, like the Athenians of old, are always searching after 
some new thing. The doctrines of Marx and of Lenin are devoured 
whole, and the alleged wonders of Socialism and Communism are 
spread broadcast. The Japanese, for all that people say about 
them, are sentimentalists at heart, and are easily stirred by 
writings of this kind. So much so is this the case that some of the 
foreign instructors at the Japanese Universities and colleges 
declare that students have come to them with stories of how, in 
their dreams, they have seen Russians beckoning and urging them 
to join with them in the overthrow of capitalism and to spread the 
flame of revolution in Japan. These dreams are indicative, not 
only of a highly strung nature, but also of the danger that lies 
in the spread of Socialistic and inflammatory literature amongst 
the men of the student class, who are, in many cases, unbalanced 
mentally by the intensive study to which they are subjected. 

The labouring classes may be dissatisfied on account of eco- 
nomic conditions, but they are not, in the normal course, imbued 
with revolutionary ideas. They are still sufficiently close to the 
old days of feudalism to be affected by feudalistic principles and 
are willing, therefore, to follow the lead of any strong personality 
who cares to place himself at their head. If this leader be a man 
who is prepared to work in the best interests of his country, he 
can influence the situation for good; but the danger lies in the 
possibility of political visionaries, of the type just mentioned, 
working on their excitability and causing untold harm. Men of 
this type are generally fanatical, and nothing is more infectious 
than fanaticism when brought to work on mob psychology. 

The long-haired visionary is coming more and more into 
prominence in Japan. He is to be seen in the streets and in the 
second-rate cafés, which profess to serve European-style meals ; 
and he was much in evidence, gazing with rapt expressions at 
the gates of the Russian Embassy, when Mr. Kopp, the new 
Soviet Ambassador to Japan, arrived in Tokyo at the end of 


April. 
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* The Japanese authorities are, undoubtedly, worried about the 
undercurrent of social unrest in their country, and are deeply 
concerned as to the best measures to be taken for controlling the 
situation. The old theory was to adopt repressive measures, to 
strike hard on the first signs of trouble. The Press was muzzled, 
and labour unions and organisations were forbidden. The last 
few years, however, have seen a relaxation of this attitude, and 
although the Government still exercises a strict control over the 
situation, and has but recently passed a Bill for the suppression 
of ultra-Radical thoughts and actions, a great deal more latitude 
is given now than was allowed formerly. Probably it has done 
wisely, as it is dangerous to keep the safety valve screwed down 
too long ; but it is still too early to judge the success of the new 
policy. 

The latest step in this direction is the recent passing of the 
Manhood Suffrage Bill, whereby the number of voters has been 
raised from three million to an estimated fourteen million. This 
measure is an experiment which is attended by considerable risk, 
as the people are still lacking in political education. It gives 
them a powerful weapon, which may be dangerous if wielded 
wrongly. The next General Election is not due to take place till 
1928, so steps may be taken during the intervening three years to 
help to remedy this defect, though it does not leave a very large 
margin of time. The recent voluntary retirement of the veteran 
constitutionalist, Mr. Inukai, not only from the Cabinet, but also 
from the House of Representatives, is said to have been brought 
about by his desire to assist in this work without being fettered 
either by Government or party ties. 

Now that the people are to have a larger voice in the govern- 
ment of the country, and as the tendency in Japan is to oppose 
anything savouring of bureaucracy or militarism—that much- 
abused word—it may, at first sight, seem strange that the Seiyukai, 
one of the three main political parties, should suddenly invite a 
military man like General Baron Tanaka to be their President. 
Nevertheless this step was taken in April this year, and the 
General was allowed to retire from the Army in order to enter 
politics in this capacity. By a curious coincidence, Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg was being elected to the Presidency of the German 
Republic at the very moment that General Tanaka, the former 
leader of the military party in Japan, was being appointed as 
President of the Seiyukai—a coincidence upon which some of the 
Japanese papers commented at the time. 

The general belief is that Baron Tanaka will, be the next 
Premier, and that his party, which is temporarily in coalition with 
its normally bitter rival, the Kenseikai, is merely awaiting a 
favourable opportunity to break away from the coalition and 
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to form a new Government of its own, with its President as 
Prime Minister. 

It so happens that this party, the Seiyukai, is generally 
regarded as the agrarian party, and has hitherto depended on 
the landowners and agriculturists for its main support. As Japan 
is still chiefly an agricultural country, with some 70 per cent. of 
her population engaged in agricultural pursuits, it follows that a 
large percentage of the newly enfranchised masses consists of 
peasantry. Although these are chiefly tenant farmers and 
labourers, who are at loggerheads with the landlords, they have 
more interests in common with them than with their industrial 
and commercial brethren of the towns and cities. Unless, there- 
fore, a Labour or Proletarian party is formed in the meantime, 
they are more likely to give their votes to the Seiyukai than to 
the Kenseikai, who are mainly supported by the industrialists. 
The Seiyukai are quite alive to this fact, and are bent on doing all 
they can to ingratiate themselves with the country communities 
as opposed to the urban. Their proposal to transfer the land 
taxes from the central Government to the local financial adminis- 
tration is a case in point, and their unchanged policy of assisting 
and encouraging riparian undertakings also assures them of a 
large measure of support from the country districts. 

Nevertheless they realise that, in view of the present under- 
current of unrest throughout Japan, these things are not, in them- 
selves, sufficient. For the successful outcome of their schemes it 
is essential to have a strong and outstanding personality at their 
head. Their former President, Mr. Takahashi, was liked and 
respected ; but he was getting on in years and lacked the neces- 
sary ambition and driving power to make him a good leader 
either of a political party or of the people at large. The late 
Mr. Yokota might have fulfilled most of the requirements, 
but his untimely death in February this year left the Seiyukai 
without any outstanding figure in their midst. Accordingly 
they looked elsewhere for someone whom they could adopt from 
outside. 

Meantime—or so it would seem—those quiet, unostentatious 
statesmen who keep so much in the background in Japan, but 
who in reality exercise so much influence in the affairs of their 
country, were watching the course of events, and were alive to the 
fact that the undercurrent of social unrest was reaching a stage at 
which something had to be done to prevent a dangerous situation 
from arising. They, too, apparently considered that the chances 
of the Seiyukai extending their power were better than those of 
of either of the other two parties. They felt, therefore, that, if 
they could help the Seiyukai to get the right kind of man as their 
President, they would be serving their country in the best way, 
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as their President would probably be the next Premier, and it wa 
essential that the holder of this office should be an outstanding 
personality—a man who could be a real leader and who could 
guide the people’s thoughts and actions in the right direction, 
Under these circumstances it was considered that General Baron 
Tanaka was the most suitable man available. Accordingly the 
Seiyukai was induced to invite him to become its President, and 
he himself was urged to leave the Army in order to accept its 
invitation. 

What has been written above is, of course, largely a matter of 
conjecture ; but everything goes to indicate that General Tanaka's 
sudden retirement from the Army and entry into party politics 
was brought about in some such way. 

Those who argue that his rise to the Premiership, if it takes 
place, will be detrimental and will aggravate rather than alleviate 
the present situation, base their arguments on a wrong premise, 
That he is—or rather was—a soldier and a bureaucrat is as true 
as it is that the Army and the bureaucracy are unpopular with 
those who are at the bottom of half the present unrest, but it does 
not necessarily follow that he himself is disliked. On the contrary, 
he is assured of the support not only of the bureaucracy and of the 
Army—both very important factors—but also of a large number 
of the newly enfranchised masses, provided he plays his cards 
properly. Being a broad-minded man of liberal views, possessed 
of considerable sagacity and ability, and of a pleasing personality, 
it seems likely that he will rise to the expectations of those who 
chose him. 

Feudalism was abolished less than sixty years ago in Japan, 
and its influence is still felt sufficiently to leave its mark on the 
characteristics of the Japanese. One of these is that an out- 
standing personality appeals to them very much more than any 
political creed or dogma, and they ask nothing better than to have 
someone who will really lead them. Part of the present unrest 
is due to the lack of a real national leader. If such a man appears, 
the mass of the people will follow willingly. There are those who 
believe that General Tanaka will prove to be the man required, 
and that he will be able to check the present tendency towards 
Socialism and ultra-Radicalism by directing the people’s thoughts 
back to a more patriotic and loyal vein, in much the same way 
as Mussolini has done in Italy. 

Some people accuse him of being an opportunist, and, up to@ 
point, this may be true ; but he is an opportunist in a good sense. 
If he considers it opportune to give the people a freer hand, he 
will probably do so; but he is sufficiently sagacious to know just 
how far he can give way to them, and can be depended upon to 
go no further. 
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A Russian friend, with whom I was discussing this question 
recently, said : 

If a man like General Tanaka could have come into power when the 
revolution broke out in 1917, the situation would never have got out of 
control. He would have had the Army at his back, and, while giving way 
to the people’s wishes in non-essential matters, he would have retained 
the bonds of discipline in the military forces, and could have kept the 
situation under control. Unfortunately, instead of a broad-minded, firm 
military leader like Tanaka, we had Kerensky, who gave way to every- 
thing that was demanded, and allowed the bonds of Army discipline to 
snap at the very outset. It was a mad act on his part, as it immediately 
allowed the situation to get out of control. 

Undoubtedly there is a great deal of truth in this comment. 
When social unrest arises there is a danger of trying to repress it 
by screwing down the safety valve. This may calm matters 
temporarily, but it is only staving off the evil hour and storing up 
worse trouble for the future when the inevitable storm breaks loose. 
On the other hand, it is just as criminally foolish to release all 
bonds of discipline in the way that Kerensky did. 

The statesmen of Japan are no fools, and they realise that the 
time has come to release the pressure, gradually. «The.-recent 
quadrupling of the number of voters.is an amdication of their 
decision to ease the situation, and’(seneral Tanaka’s appearance 
on the political stage may be taken as inditative of. theiz-wish to’ 
have a potential national leader wha, if and when the timé.comes, 
will be able to give the people theirhead whilst still retaining a 
proper control of the situation. A soldiér:limself, he-will-see to 
it that the Army retains its discipline and reinains loyal.’ With 
the Army at his back, he will have nothing to fear; and, being 
broad-minded—call him an opportunist if you like—he will yield 
to the people’s wishes in non-essential points, and will guide their 
thoughts into safer and healthier channels. 

The Army probably has a greater influence on the internal 
situation in Japan than most people imagine. It is a kind of 
forcing ground for the inculcation of loyalty and patriotism, and 
its influence as such is far-reaching. Every year about 100,000 
young men are conscripted, and for the next two years are put 
through a course of military training and discipline. Not only 
are they taught to drill and manceuvre, and to know how to shoot 
and how to march, but they are subjected to an intensive course 
of instruction in loyalty and obedience. This is done through the 
medium of the so-called seishin kydiku, or ‘ spiritual training.’ 

To the foreign officer who has the good fortune to carry out a 
period of attachment to the Japanese Army few things are more 
striking than the importance placed by the military authorities on 
this particular branch of the soldier’s training. It is carried out in 
numerous ways—by lectures, by special parades, by visits to 
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places of historical interest, and by innumerable other means: 
and it is often done so subtly and skilfully that the conscript is 
quite unaware that he is being subjected to this intensive p 
ganda. A few men may kick over the traces, but it is pro 

no exaggeration to say that 99 per cent. of those who have served 
their time with the colours in Japan return, on the completion of 
their period of military service, to their homes imbued with 4 
spirit of loyalty and patriotism which they spread unconsciously 
amongst their friends and relations in the towns and villages from 
which they come. This spirit is maintained, after leaving the 
Army, by the fact that even in the most remote country districts 
there are local branches of the Zaigogunjinkai, the Reservists 
Association, which these men join. This organisation is controlled 
from Tokyo, and makes a point of encouraging the reservists to 
retain a high standard of esprit de corps. The President of the 
Association is Marshal Prince Kanin, and, until his resignation 
from the Army and entry into party politics in April this year, 
General Baron Tanaka had for some time past been its energetic 
Vice-President. The membership of this organisation is said to 
be about three millign.at the present time, and the great majority 
of these.men can. #rebably be counted upon to support General 
Fanaka if ever the occasicr. gails. for it. They can be regarded as 
one of the country’s greatest assets in combating the evil influence 
of ultra: Radicai teachings. 

It is probably due to th¢ realisation of this fact that military 
training has.recently j pecn, introduced into the schools and colleges 
throughovt Japan. Whether by chance or by intention, the 
initiation of this new system coincided almost to a day with 
General Tanaka’s entry into party politics. 

By a recent Act of Parliament the strength of the Army has 
been reduced by four divisions; the reduction took place on 
May 1 this year. Nominally with the idea of counteracting the 
loss to the national defence scheme resulting from this reduction, 
the system of giving military training to students was started on 
the same date, and about 1400 Army officers, who had been 
disbanded under the reduction programme, were detailed to 
schools and colleges as military instructors. Some people pro- 
fessed to see in this move an indication of militarism, but it is more 
likely that the authorities will use these officers to introduce the 
Army system of seishin kyéiku into these institutions rather than 
try to imbue the students with militaristic ideas. 

There are some who point to Japan’s large Army as an indica- 
tion that she is militaristic; but, in view of what has been written 
above, it will be seen that the Army is probably kept large, not so 
much for external aggression as for internal effect, as a kind of 
centre for the propagation and encouragement of loyalty and 
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patriotism. Similarly it is probably right to infer that the recent 
introduction of military education into Government schools and 

has merely been done by way of extending this propa- 
ganda. If this inference is correct, it shows the wisdom of the 
authorities concerned, as it would be difficult to find a better way 
of combating the growing spirit of unrest and discontent. 

A few years ago, when I was carrying out a period of attach- 
ment to the Japanese Infantry School at Chiba, I was very much 
impressed by a speech delivered by the Commandant on the 
occasion of a memorial service which was being held in connection 
with the death of some of the men during an epidemic of influenza. 
Referring to the fact that these men had died whilst serving their 
country, he pointed with regret to the present tendency of 
Japanese to forget the duty they owed to their country and to 
other people, and urged his listeners to remember that on their 
return to civil life they should set an example to their friends 
and relations by discouraging discontent and by acting up to the 
principle that the individual is nothing whilst the community is 
everything. 

No doubt, when he said this, he had in mind the fact that too 
much consideration is being given at the present time to so-called 
‘rights,’ to the utter exclusion of the duties that are owed in 
exchange for these rights. It is a phenomenon common to all 
countries to-day, and is responsible for a great deal of the social 
unrest and discontent. The Commandant did well, therefore, in 
impressing this point on the officers and men who were present 
on that occasion. 

In addition to the influence that the Army and military educa- 
tion in general have in counteracting the general spirit of unrest 
in the country, there are several organisations whose professed 
object is to encourage patriotism and loyalty, and to nullify the 
effect of ultra-Radical teachings. Some of these institutions, such 
as the Seinenkai, or Young Men’s Association, do excellent work ; 
but there are others, like the Kokusutkai, the Kokuryukat, and the 
Taikosha, which in many cases, owing to their reactionary and 
super-patriotic activities, do more harm than good, as they not 
only interfere in matters which do not concern them, but not 
infrequently resort to personal violence and intimidation in an 
endeavour to attain their ends. 

Another organisation which has, of late years, been exercising 
considerable influence in the realms of social politics, is the 
Suiheisha, whose membership is said to number as many as five 
million persons. These people all belong to the despised Eta class 
—people who, though Japanese, have been branded as outcasts 
for generations past. According to the present law, all former 
restrictions have been withdrawn from these people; but the 
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majority of other Japanese still discriminate against them jn 
matters of social intercourse. This is much resented by them; and, 
as they are now sufficiently powerful to take retaliatory measures, 
they not infrequently resort to violence, and are a potential source 
of disturbance to peace and good order. 

In spite of these and other such bodies being a menace to public 
safety, the police have hitherto been inclined to treat them with 
leniency. This attitude is apparently ascribable in part—at any 
rate, in the case of the reactionary organisations—to the fact that 
the members of these societies talk loudly of patriotism, and of 
counteracting ultra-Radical thoughts and movements. The 
authorities fear, therefore, to discourage them, despite the harm 
they do at other times. As, however, this super-patriotism is 
becoming used, more and more, as a cloak for less altruistic pur- 
poses, there have of late been signs of stricter control being 
enforced—a step that is all to the good. 

From everything that has been written above, it will be seen 
that the situation in regard to social unrest in Japan is complex 
and requires careful handling. The old family system and its 
concomitant of a paternal despotism are gradually dying out; 
the fine spirit of sacrifice of the individual for the good of the 
community is becoming a thing of the past ; Radical thoughts are 
being imported by the flood of cheap Russian literature and by the 
increasing contact between the people of Japan and those of Soviet 
Russia ; and the spread of industrialism and commercialism is 
tending to deaden the finer qualities of the country at large. Toa 
slightly less, though quite definite, degree, the cinematograph is 
also having a deteriorating effect on the moral code of the people, 
who are apt to judge Western standards by the actions of those 
depicted on the very second-rate films which pour into this 
country from abroad. The super-patriots may, in some cases, 
help to counteract the present tendencies ; but they often do more 
harm than good. The main bulwark against Radical tendencies is 
the Army and the Navy, with their system of seishin kydiku and 
of far-reaching propaganda, inculcating loyalty and patriotism 
in their truest forms. The bulk of the people are still at heart 
as loyal and patriotic as ever they were; but they require a 
leader to direct and guide their thoughts and actions into more 
healthy channels. Unless the situation is taken in hand in time, 
the present insignificant handful of Radical visionaries may, by 
their very fanaticism, spread the infection amongst their country- 
men ; but it is more likely that the authorities will act in time to 
prevent such a disaster. 

In the final analysis it is found that the spread of industrialism 
is at the bottom of most of the unrest. It is threatening the old- 
established family system, which has, for centuries past, been 
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such an outstanding feature of Japanese social life, and which is 
the best protection against social disturbances. Moreover, it 
follows naturally that the more Japan becomes industrialised the 
less will agricultural pursuits be what Robertson Scott calls ‘ the 
foundations of Japan.’ Industrialism is, therefore, striking at the 
very roots of Japanese social life. Little wonder, then, that the 
spirit of unrest and discontent is on the increase! This transition 
is, in its psychological aspect, similar to a revolution. History 
records no revolution—political, religious, or social—that has 
not been accompanied by civil disturbances. Japan can hardly 
expect to prove an exception to this rule, though she can take— 
and is taking—steps to keep the situation under control. 

It speaks well for the labouring classes that they recently 
expelled the ultra-Radicals from their unions. By this action they 
have demonstrated that, although the labour movement has 
during the last few years assumed a political aspect, the unions 
have no desire to resort to extremist measures to attain their ends. 
If the authorities show a sufficiently sympathetic attitude towards 
the natural aspirations of the working classes, the labour move- 
ment is not likely to prove a menace ; but if they adopt repressive 
measures, they will merely drive them into the arms of the small, 
but virile, ultra-Radical group, and the result may be disastrous. 
The spirit of social unrest is still mainly below the surface, and 
with careful handling it can be kept from breaking out into 
evidence. Happily the authorities appear to realise the serious- 
ness of the situation, and can be counted on to deal with it to the 
best of their ability. 

M. D. KENNEDY. 
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THE RIFF QUESTION 


THE mischief began when France and Spain entered into ap 
agreement in November 1912 for the partition of Morocco, 
Not only was Italy ignored, in spite of her prominent position as 
a Mediterranean Power and of her direct territorial interest in 
North Africa, but the territory of the Riff was treated as if it 
formed part of the Sultanate of Morocco, and was assigned to 
Spain as the chief portion of what was called ‘ the Spanish zone,’ 

It is a matter of history that the Riffi have never been subdued, 
not even by the Romans, who were too wise to venture into a 
hornet’s nest among inhospitable mountains defended by a brave 
and hardy highland race. 

French officials will say that this is a romantic legend— 
that the Riffi have in comparatively recent times paid taxes to 
the Sultan; and, in proof of this assertion, they point to what 
they call a chain of kasbahs extending into the heart of the Riff; 
and these, they allege, prove that the Sultan’s officers did collect 
taxes from the Riffi. The ‘chain’ on examination is found to 
consist of three or four small forts built along the track from the 
River Muluyia towards Melilla. The presidio of Melilla lies at 
the extreme east of the Riff, and it is quite possible that at some 
period the Sultan did make a raid into this part of the country 
and succeed in extorting a contribution from the inhabitants. 
The fact that he had to build kasbahs to do it seems to prove that 
only by the protection of these small strongholds could he save 
his skin. 

The Riffi, since their conversion to Islam, have always acknow- 
ledged the spiritual authority of the Sultan as Khalif, but equally 
have they always denied his temporal authority as Sultan. Their 
position is similar to that of many of the wild tribes of the Atlas, 
from whom the sultans have never been able to collect taxes 
except by taking an army, or harka, into their country, and, in 
the picturesque language of the vernacular, ‘ eating them up.’ 
The Riff case is even stronger ; for the sultans never ventured to 
do more than nibble at the eastern edge of the Riff country. 

Maréchal Lyautey has been able to hold the tribes of the 
Southern Atlas in subjection by means of what is known as the 
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‘Great Kaids ’ policy. By his winning personality and his brilliant 
reputation as a successful administrator of native races he has 
been able to secure the personal loyalty of the three great kaids, 
Glaoui, Gundafi, and Mtuggui; their loyalty even stood the 
crucial test of the Great War, when the protectorate was almost 
denuded of French troops to strengthen the Western Front. He 
has been prevented from pursuing the same policy in the Riff by 
the action of the Spaniards, and especially of their King, who in 
a speech at Rome gave to the Spanish aggression that religious 
character of a contest between the Cross and the Crescent that 
every other responsible person had been labouring to eliminate, 
It has thus been impossible for Maréchal Lyautey to enter into 
personal relations with the Riff leader and to come to an under- 
standing with him on lines similar to his relations with the great 
kaids of the south. And it is particularly unfortunate for the 
French Government that their greatest assets in the pacification 
of Morocco—the prestige and charm of their distinguished High 
Commissioner—are ruled out by the fear of offending Spanish 
ide. 

Abd El Krim, the Riff leader, served his apprenticeship to 
public affairs in the Spanish Government offices at Melilla, where 
he was on intimate terms with Primo de Rivera, then engaged on 
similar work, and now the generalissimo of the Spanish forces 
vainly attempting to force alien rule upon a brave and valiant 
people rightly struggling to be free. Abd El Krim has been chosen 
by the Riffi as their leader because he is a man of some education 
and experience of affairs, considered very level-headed by those 
Europeans who have had the pleasure of meeting him and of 
| hearing his views on the present situation. 

According to him, the Riffi desire nothing but to be left alone. 
They are prepared to allow Europeans to come into their country 
ad open any mines they may be able to discover, but on the 
distinct understanding that they do not attempt any inter- 
ference with the political status of the country; and that they 
honourably accept the position of privileged foreigners and do 
not seek to go beyond it. 

In the ’sixties of last century, when Lord John Russell was 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Riffi actually asked 
to be placed under British protection, subject only to the con- 
dition that Sir John Drummond Hay should be their ruler. This, 
of course, would have led to too many complications with our 
jelous neighbours, and so the proposal never got beyond the 
stage of a confidential communication. But it shows what the 
Rifi are when well treated and in contact with men they feel 
they can trust. And it seems to the present writer to give them 
some claim to our moral support in the impossible position in 
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which diplomatic blundering has placed them. The Times has 
from the first spoken of them as ‘ rebels’: rebels against whom ?— 
against a Sultan whose temporal authority they have neve 
accepted, and who has never been able to enforce it upon them? 

I spent some months last winter in Tangier, and it used to 
make my blood boil to see Spanish aeroplanes leaving neutral 
territory daily to fly over the Anjera hills and drop bombs upon 
defenceless villages, from which all the fighting men had gone to 
the front, and to hear of them actually mining the paths leading 
to these villages and so causing the deaths of innocent women 
and children. It struck me as an outrage that motor trolley-loads 
of munitions and food should be allowed to leave daily for the 
Spanish lines, to the profit of the Tangier Jews, but to the eternal 
disgrace of the European authorities in the international zone, 
No attempt was made to enforce the neutrality of Tangier; on 
the contrary, it was treated as a Spanish base. The town was 
continually invaded by Spanish officers and their miserable men— 
most of them doomed to be shot at long range by the invisible Riff, 

During all this time, and in spite of these gross provocations, 
the Riffi, both in the town and in the surrounding zone, kept 
quiet ; and only a few days ago The Times reported that, after | 
the recent disturbances in Tangier, ‘One hundred armed tribes- 
men from the villages in the Tangier zone presented themselves 
to the captain commanding the French-officered native police 
and volunteered their services for the maintenance of law and 
order.’ When it is remembered that 85 per cent. of the Berber 
population in the Tangier zone are of Riff race, this evidence of 
reasonableness and good-will is very striking. 

After all, what have the Spaniards to offer the Riffi in exchange 
for the pride of independence ? Syphilis and bad spirits ; with 
a record going back 500 years of cruelty and incompetence in 
colonial administration. I have seen Ceuta; and I could imagine § 
no worse fate for any country than to have a series of Ceutas in 
its midst. The Riff women are justly famous for their modesty 
and virtue; they are not Africans, but are more like Breton or 
Welsh women. Imagine what an offence the neighbourhood of 
a Spanish military camp must be to such women. 

To turn now to the French side of the trouble. I spent a 
short time in Fez last Easter, and found the country quiet and safe 
to travel anywhere, except, perhaps, in certain districts adjoining 
the Atlas range, where military operations were still in progress. 
The Riff frontier has never been defined. Maréchal Lyautey has 
laid it down as a colonial maxim never to define a frontier.1 This 
enables you to take advantage of any opportunity to extend your 


1 « Je vous en prie, pénétrez-vous de cette formule: aux colonies ne délimitez 
jamais’ (‘‘ Letirves du Tonkin et de Madagascar,” p. 470; ed. 1921). 
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rule, and to retire without ‘ losing face ’ if circumstances compel 
you to do so. The French maps are significant on this point. I 
have before me the Carte administrative et militaire, in which the 
boundaries of the various civil and military charges are laid down ; 
those extending towards the Riff are not closed—that is to say, 
they are clearly defined on the east, west and south, but the 
northern side, i.e. that towards the Riff frontier, is left blank, 
whilst the frontier itself is shown by a broad hatching—no line 
at all. 

The excuse for the French operations north of Fez is that the 
Rifi have been raiding into French territory. The Riffi, like 
everybody else, must eat to live, and the wild and bleak character 
of his mountains affords scant opportunity for peaceful agriculture. 
So for centuries past he has been in the habit of coming down 
into the fertile plains north of the Wergha (one of the tributaries 
of the Sebu) and supplementing the dearth of his native land from 
the plenty of these plains. The French knew all about this when 
they pushed forward their military posts last year beyond the 
Wergha. Four or five years ago they pushed their military posts 
up to what is regarded as the Riff frontier in the neighbourhood 
of. Wazzan, within a short distance of Sheshawen, which was then 
the furthest limit of the Spanish advance, and this may well have 
alarmed the Riffi and made them apprehensive of being cut off 
from their immemorial food country. These fears they would 
regard as confirmed when the French advanced last year across 
the Wergha. It was, in fact, asking for trouble. The French were 
out for an extension of territory, which they can neither settle 
nor populate—‘ painting the map red,’ as we call it ; whilst the 
Riffi were out to save themselves from effective starvation. 

The situation is very like that on our own North-West Frontier 
in India—except that the Riffi is a white man, if wild. We do not 
attempt to invade Afghanistan every time the Wazirs or the 
Mahsuds, or any other half-starved, unruly tribe, make a raid 
over the Indian frontier: For many years we subsidised the Amir, 
kept an Agent at his capital, and took charge of his foreign relations, 
Let the French do the same in the Riff: let them acknowledge 
Abd El Krim as Emir, and pay him an annual subsidy so long as 
he keeps his border tribes in order. But, as there is no advancing 
Russia just beyond the Riff to threaten the protectorate of 
Morocco, there is no reason for the French to claim any right to 
interfere with Abd El Krim’s foreign relations. For this is what 
they have been trying to do ever since the Madrid agreement was 
signed, namely, to assert the sovereignty of the Sultan of Morocco 
over the Riff, and so to claim, as the protecting Power, authority 
to control the Riff’s foreign relations. In furtherance of this claim 
they have caused the Sultan to appoint a Khalifa, resident at 
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Tetuan, as his representative, in nominal control of the foreign 
relations. of the Spanish protectorate. Against this action the 
Spaniards have made futile protests, and have been referred by 
the French to the terms of their agreement, which do lend a certain 
colour to the French claim. But, as the Spaniards have now 
practically withdrawn to the coast and failed to establish any 
protectorate, there is no further need of these subtleties. The 
Riffi have effectively asserted their independence, which ought 
never to have been challenged. Let France and Spain acknowledge 
it and cease their wasteful expenditure on an unjust war, which 
neither of them can afford to continue ; let Spanish pride stand 
aside when its further indulgence may threaten the peace of 
Europe. 

The latest news is that France and Spain are going to increase 
the strength of the éabors, or native military police, in the 
Tangier international zone, on the pretext that Abd El Krim 
might take it into his head to attack Tangier. But he is not likely 


to do anything so foolish so long as the European authorities in - 


Tangier insist upon the neutrality of the international zone being 
respected. But the flagrant violations of its neutrality by the 
Spaniards, to which allusion has already been made, must cease 
if Tangier is to be safe. 

Let it be frankly admitted that the Riff is an independent 
State, and let the accusation of rebellion be withdrawn—let the 
neutrality of the international zone be enforced, then there will 
be no provocation to any hostile action from the Riff. The 
Tangier-Fez railway could then be rapidly completed and would 
come into action as an important aid in the settlement of the, 
at present, disturbed region of the Jebala, and in the peaceful 
development of northern Morocco. 


A. S. Moss BLUNDELL. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 


[Two articles under this title by undergraduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge appeared in the May number of this Review. ] 


A cLass orator at Harvard, speaking with greater wit perhaps 
than verity, remarked that he understood there was agitation 
afoot for a new chapel, the inference being that the present chapel 
was too large. This sentiment is quite in keeping with the prayer 
which was offered at a conference of Christian students for ‘ God- 
less Harvard.’ But why has Harvard this reputation—in some 
quarters at least—and is it deserved ? 

In the first place, compulsory chapel was abolished many years 
ago. Harvard led in this movement, which is rapidly spreading 
to-day, and it is not without significance that Yale has adopted 
voluntary chapel for the coming year. This is all in frank recog- 
nition of the fact that compulsory chapel defeats its own purpose, 
unless, as in some smaller schools, its purpose is not primarily 
religious. Compulsory chapel in an age of voluntary religious 
belief is an anachronism, and it is patent that a college which 
sponsors independence of thought cannot logically be a party to 
coercion of belief. Without labouring the point, I think that 
voluntary chapel is a salutary and enlightened measure, that it 
stimulates a truly reverent attitude on the part of those who do 
wish to attend the chapel service. However small the attendance 
may be, it is better to have only ten devout worshippers than a 
thousand noisy, bored, or distracted students filling the pews. 
Compulsory education is one thing; compulsory religion quite 
another. 

What of attendance at this voluntary chapel? Though I 
think the number who attend the services at the college chapel, or 
at any church for that matter, is no index to the number who 
believe in a God or who would include the Deity in some teleology, 
it may clarify the ensuing discussion to have the figures before us. 
Of about 3000 students who entered the college in the fall of 1924, 
2488 signified that they were affiliated in some degree with a 
recognised Church or sect. But the average attendance at the 
Sunday morning service was only 282, while the number who were 
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present at the daily morning service averaged only seventy-five, 
Allowance must be made for three large classes who seldom or 
never attend chapel: first there are 278 Roman Catholics who 
attend their own church ; the second class consists of 317 Jews; 
the third includes that large body of men who go to denomina- 
tional churches. Thus we can partly account for the startling 
discrepancy between the recorded number of believers and the 
paucity of chapel-goers. 

While Appleton Chapel is the stronghold of religion at Harvard, 
it is by no means the only agency for religious exercise. A series 
of twenty Sunday afternoon lectures were given last year by promi- 
nent men on pertinent religious topics, and these meetings, held in 
Phillips Brooks House, the centre of the philanthropic and religious 
activity of the University carried on outside of the chapel, attracted 
an average attendance of 300. Many of the men who went to 
these lectures did not attend chapel regularly. Likewise ten 
Monday night meetings were held exclusively for Freshmen, and 
on the average 138 came. Five religious discussion groups met 
during the past year, and numerous small groups have gathered 
for study or prayer. 

So much for statistics. I fail to see that they prove much as 
far as religion goes, for you cannot reckon spiritual values 
numerically. 

The title of this article suggests the idea of the religion of the 
average undergraduate ; and by the average undergraduate I mean 
the normal undergraduate, the boy brought up in a reasonably 
propitious atmosphere, susceptible to the healthy influences which 
surround him in school—the reasonably thoughtful boy. What 
is the calibre of his faith ? Even that is hard to answer without 
equivocation, for it must be recognised that there are as many 
different theologies as there are undergraduates. No two people 
have exactly the same idea of God, and philosophers tell us that 
even if they had they could never know it. If we admit the 
fiction of the normal undergraduate, has he a religion? Beyond 
the shadow of a doubt the normal, indifferent, and sometimes 
mundane undergraduate has a religion, if the incoherent and 
unresponsive belief in the existence of a Supreme Being can fairly 
be called a religion. And I think it can, for the essence of religion 
. is faith, and this is faith, though it be of the passive and unam- 
bitious variety. In my four years’ association with all classes of 
undergraduates I have not to my knowledge come in contact with 
one confirmed atheist. Their ideas of what God is may be 
radically different from mine; indeed, I have been surprised at 
the number of pantheists, but not one of them is prepared to main- 
tain that there is no God. And_so I am right in saying that the 
normal undergraduates, those fictitious persons one-tenth of whom 
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attend chapel while the other nine-tenths stay at home, have a 
religion which is postulated on faith in the existence of God and 
which consists principally in a Christian code of ethics. If religion 
implies regular worship and prayer, probably less than half of 
the student body would qualify. Why is this so ? 

The normal young man gives very little thought to the great 
mysteries of the soul and the world to come. It all seems so 
remote, so unreal, until the grim spectre gathers in someone 
who is dear to him. But for most men this experience comes 
in later life, after they have quit the sequestered paths of 
college life. Then most men think on death and salvation, and 
with the advent of children and the necessity of their proper 
training their interest in the Church grows. Whatever their views 
may be as the mat.ire and sober heads in their families, the plain 
fact is that in undergraduate days they quite consistently neglect 
religious duty despite a vague belief in a God. ‘ Why will the 
undergraduate not take time to think?’ the elderly gentleman 
who has forgotten his college days or who has been reared under 
a different régime will ask me. Why? Why is youth normally 
care-free, and thoughtless, and happy? Why do most young 
men prefer to dance Saturday night and sleep Sunday morning ? 
Why does the college man study or loaf until the small hours of 
the morning, and breakfast when he should be at chapel? The 
best explanation I can offer is that it is in the nature of man. 
There are, nevertheless, certain contributing circumstances. One 
of them is that a large number of Harvard men come from private 
schools where church attendance seven days in the week has been 
forced upon them. In these schools they inwardly rebelled, but 
were powerless. On coming to college many have visited their 
wrath upon the college chapel by conscientiously abstaining from 
worship. Again, the undergraduate is subject to the vicious 
system of constantly meeting requirements; as a result, too 
frequently he just meets those requirements and assumes no 
voluntary obligations. Quite aside from the merits of the argu- 
ment, the majority of young men would repudiate the idea that 
there was any obligation upon them to participate in church wor- 
ship. The blind machines which all colleges turn out in consider- 
able numbers know that Divine worship is not required, and feel 
that what is not required is not profitable. I have no great faith 
in the inquiring mind of the normal undergraduate. He can 
study well enough, but he does not as a rule meditate. One is a 
process of acquisition, the other of clarification. Perhaps this is 
but another peculiarity of our age. Perhaps it has always been so, 
that youth is better at acquisition than at clarification. However 
that niay be, it is patent that there is a vast difference between 
them, and that just as long as the undergraduate does not medi- 
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tate just so long will the recognition of his religious duties be 
delayed. 

This train of thought suggests the appropriateness of asking if 
this is not what is wrong with our colleges. Meditation has been 
roughly shouldered out by activity. Undergraduates work for 
honours in their studies, and by honours I mean high grades; 
they work for success in extra-curriculum fields. This word 
‘work’ connotes activity, feverish endeavour, acquisition, and 
where there is such a bustle there can be little meditation, 
Even good scholarship in our colleges is not synonymous with 
wisdom, vision, and introspective power. Meditation is rated 
low, for success is calculated in other terms of value. Success 
to the ‘ Vulgus,’ and that includes many of us college men, is 
a tangible thing. Everywhere there is a lust for publicity, 
popularity and renown, and unfortunately meditation is not so 
acclaimed. It is not told in Gath and published in the streets 
of Ascalon. Hence there is no extraneous aid to meditation; 
it is an innate, and never an acquired, characteristic. I would 
regret having digressed so far from my original thesis if I did 
not think this comment partly an explanation of undergraduate 
Philistinism. 

So far we have been dealing with tendencies and generalities, 
What now are the specific groups into which we can classify these 
undergraduates ? Wecan divide the student body into two classes 
—those who go to church (by church I mean the chapel or a deno- 
minational religious service), and, second, those who do not go to 
church. In view of the fact that all men go to church some time 
or other, it is only fair that we denominate as church-goers those 
who attend other than special services. Of these two great classes 
I am loath to admit, though I am inclined to believe, that the 
second class is the larger. Those who think otherwise—for there 
is some room for doubt, as I shall explain—can console themselves 
with my former statement that church attendance is not a reliable 
index to a man’s belief in God. There is room for a reasonable 
doubt, however, because while the statistics at hand can tell 
us the average attendance at chapel they cannot tell how many 
different men attended on different occasions, or how many 
worshipped in denominational churches. 

In this large class are two smaller groups. First there are 
the curious and the inactive believers whose attendance at chapel 
is irregular and spasmodic, for it is prompted rather by a curiosity 
to see and hear some visiting preacher of great repute than by a 
sense of religious duty. They believe in God, but they are not 
over-impressed with the sense of any duty to Him. They are far 
more casual about it than they are about the requirement for 
elementary German. While they cannot be congratulated on 
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their religious fervour, they are establishing a habit, which does 
not preclude the fruition of a real faith in later years. The second 
sub-division is comprised of the truly devout. They think 
seriously on religious matters; they take sides in religious con- 
troversies, though perhaps not openly, and they worship regularly. 
This class is still comparatively small, but most observers concede 
that itis growing. It is growing because of the increasing convic- 
tion among the students themselves of the abnormal robustness 
of undergraduate ‘ activity.’ It is growing, too, because there is 
in a very real sense a new reformation afoot, emerging from the 
theological ruins caused by the Modernist-Fundamentalist con- 
troversy. There is an increasing stress laid upon the religion of 
Christ, and less and less importance is attached to creeds embody- 
ing theories about Christ. To the college man unencumbered with 
creeds and standing aloof from close affiliation with any one 
denomination this movement is bound to commend itself. 

Thé second great class, those who do not go to church, has 
three sub-divisions. The first, and the smallest, is the group of 
atheists. They are inconspicuous and numerically small. Of 
course there is chance for serious error, for the character of their 
belief is such as defies tabulation. Ata certain stage in philosophy 
some men are so blinded by sudden intellectual light that they 
are thrown for the time being into spiritual darkness, but I think 
that in every known case recovery has quickly followed. Then 
there are agnostics. A large number of undergraduates during 
their four years’ course come to doubt the existence of God. They 
are a class of empiricists who would wish for further proof, and 
who refuse to be duped by an inheritance of fear. But there are 
not many serious-minded doubters who have weighed all the 
evidence available, and who have taken pains to investigate, who 
have decided in the negative. Rather, I will make so bold as to 
say that there are few thoughtful agnostics in our colleges to-day. 
Most of these doubters are too passive and too unenergetic to 
decide anything for themselves, and where they are not forced to 
declare their belief or unbelief they prefer to lose themselves in 
their own confusion. 

Finally, besides that large unthinking class who regard nothing 
that is not required and much that is required as worthless, there is 
that great body of unimpressed and incoherent believers. These are 
the men who admit that they believe in God, who lead Christian 
lives, but who either deny the necessity for church worship or are 
uninspired by a religious service. Most undergraduates lead an 
intellectually hand-to-mouth existence. Few of them prepare 
their studies even a day ahead, and the great mass of them do the 
bulk of their studying the day before an examination. I am 
inclined to believe that they are following out the same method 
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in the matter of religion. They see no immediate necessity for 
religion, and they are not willing to waste any time on what is 
not immediately necessary: Consequently God is recognised at a 
distance and held in readiness for a later emergency. This is not 
a conscious process of reasoning. For this great class of men, 
despite their protestations, God must be unreal and unimportant, 
They must be jolted before they can be waked. We must con. 
clude, therefore, that Harvard, though a large part of it be 
indifferent, is not quite godless. 

I would be remiss if I omitted mention in this article of the 
large number of student preachers who were sent out to the 
surrounding cities and towns during the past year. Over sixty- 
five men were delegated under the auspices of Phillips Brooks 
House to speak and to preach in deputations of four or five, 
Many of these undergraduates had never preached or spoken 
before in public, and, though I do not wish to cast aspersions on 
their preaching, it probably did them more good than their 
audiences. There is nothing more sobering than responsibility, - 
and somehow the truth of the matter comes to a man quicker 
when he tries to explain it to another. 


PAUL WHITCOMB WILLIAMS. 





THE ORIENTATION OF STONEHENGE 


EVERYONE interested in the subject of the orientation of ancient 
structures, whether buildings or earthworks, will welcome the very 
able article by Mr. Arthur R. Hinks, F.R.S., entitled ‘ Stonehenge 
and Karnak,’ which appeared in the issue of The Nineteenth 
Century for July 1925. 

In this connection should also be read the excellent paper by 
Admiral: Boyle T. Somerville, C.M.G., entitled ‘ Orientation in 
Prehistoric Monuments in the British Isles,’ lately published by 
the Society of Antiquaries in Arch@ologia, vol. 73, p. 193. These 
two papers deal with the whole subject very completely. 

The present article is limited to a consideration of the orienta- 
tion of Stonehenge, with special reference to the work of Sir 
Norman Lockyer in that connection. 


Some persons have supposed that the ‘ intentional orientation ’ 
of Stonehenge is a theory invented by Sir Norman Lockyer. As 
a matter of fact, it has been the opinion of every authority who 
has dealt with the subject from an astronomical point of view for 
the last two hundred years. 

Owing to the gradual change in the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, 
the point on the Stonehenge horizon at which midsummer sunrise 
occurs is, in the course of time, slowly shifting to the eastward. At 
some time in the remote past the point of sunrise, viewed from 
the Stonehenge site, would have been beyond the Axis line on 
the northern side. The midsummer sunrise now occurs to the 
east of the Axis line, having passed that azimuth some thousands 
of years ago. 

At some date in the past, therefore, the midsummer sunrise 
undoubtedly occurred at a point on the horizon in line with the 
Axis of Stonehenge. This is not a theory, but is an absolute 
astronomical fact depending on the physical constitution of the 
solar system. 


If we can ascertain the azimuth (bearing east of north) of 
the Axis, the angle of Obliquity of the Ecliptic necessary to 
cause midsummer sunrise to take place on that azimuth can 
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readily be determined. The (approximate) date at which the 
Ecliptic made that angle with the Equator can then be ascer. 
tained, and thus, incidentally, the date at which midsummer 
sunrise took place on the Axis of Stonehenge. 

It is evident that this is a purely astronomical probleni; and 
that its demonstration lies entirely outside the province of 
archeology. 

This problem has been dealt with from time to time by different 
experts, and most completely by Sir Norman Lockyer. The 
methods adopted for this investigation and the results arrived at 
are set forth in the present writer’s recently published work on 
Stonehenge? in the chapter on ‘ Astronomical Considerations, 
to which the reader is invited to refer for further details. 

Assuming that the Axis was directed to the point on the Lark 
Hill horizon at which midsummer sunrise occurred, the builders 
of Stonehenge would have no difficulty in marking out the line, 
They would merely have to set up a pole or a stone at the observed 
position on the sky-line at the top of Lark Hill, and anyone with 
good eyesight could readily range out a straight line thereto from 
the centre of Stonehenge. At Lark Hill distance an error of one 
foot in the position of the stone would represent a difference of 
about twenty-three or twenty-four years. 


The description of the Avenue given by Stukeley two hundred 
years ago, when that work was in a better state of preservation, 
is still substantially correct. He says: 


‘The Avenue of Stonehenge was never observ’d by any who have wrote 
of it, tho’ a very elegant part of it,and veryapparent. It answers .. . to 
the principal line of the whole work, the north-east, where abouts the sun 
rises, when the days are longest. 

‘This Avenue extends itself, more than 1700 feet, in a strait line, down 
to the bottom of the valley, with a delicate descent. 

‘I observe the earth of the ditches is thrown inward, and seemingly 
some turf on both sides, thrown upon the avenue ; to raise it a little above 
the level of the downs. 

‘The two ditches continue perfectly parallel to the bottom, 40 cubits 
asunder ’ (Stonehenge, p. 35). 


It will be observed that to ascertain the approximate date at 
which midsummer sunrise occurred in line with the Axis we 
have to depend on the degree of accuracy with which the azimuth 
of the Axis can be determined. 

With a view to ascertain the alignment of the Axis the present 
writer has taken careful measurements on the ground, the results 
of which are set forth in his book on Stonehenge, pp. 131—133. 


1 The Stones of Stonehenge. By E. Herbert Stone, F.S.A. (London, Robert 
Scott, 1924). 
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The Avenue extends in a straight line in a north-easterly 
direction for a distance of about 1780 feet from the ditch which 
surrounds the structure. More than twenty cross-sections were 
takeri, and a long straight line was ranged out along the middle 
of the Avenue, passing through the centre of the sarsen circle and 
out beyond the stones on the south-western side. The result of 
this survey work showed that (as nearly as could be ascertained) 
the Axis of the central structure and the centre line of the Avenue 
were practically on one continuous straight line. 

The long centre line thus ranged out was found to be nearly in 
agreement with the Axis adopted by Sir Norman Lockyer. 

The results thus obtained must, of course, be regarded as 
approximate only, and the exact centre line adopted by the 
builders cannot be determined until the Avenue ditches are 
completely excavated from end to end, as local irregularities in 
the digging of the ditches would otherwise lead to error. But 
meantime the centre line thus set out may be regarded as 
probably a very close approximation to the true Axis. 


As noted above, the Avenue extends in a straight line in a 
north-easterly direction on the line of the Axis for a considerable 
distance from Stonehenge. At the far end of this long straight 
the track divides, one branch taking off in a northerly direction 
towards the Cursus, the other taking off in an easterly direction 
and going towards Amesbury. 

A very interesting account of these branches, and of the dis- 
covery of parts of their routes by photographs taken from the air, 
is given by Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A., in the Observer, July 22 
and September 23, 1923. The photographic plans are also repro- 
duced in the J//ustrated London News, August 18, 1923. 

The existence of these branches has, of course, been quite 
familiar to everyone interested in Stonehenge and its avenue for 
the last hundred years. They were first described by Colt Hoare 
in his Ancient Wiltshire, published in 1812, and their routes (as 
far as then traceable) are shown on his general plan. 

In reference to the air photographs Mr. Crawford however 
makes the following somewhat extraordinary remark : 


‘What does this discovery mean? In the first place, it puts out of court 
once and for all the fanciful astronomical theories of the late Sir Norman 
Lockyer and others. An avenue which splits into two branches, one 
leading to a racecourse and the other to a river (and neither branch straight), 
cannot be regarded as oriented to the rising sun for purposes of worship’ 
(The Observer, July 22, 1923). 


In making this remark Mr. Crawford entirely disregards the 
obvious facts of the case, some of which he could easily have 
ascertained by reference to a large-scale map. 
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It is difficult to see in what possible way the existence of these 
branches (making connection with the far end of the Avenue) can 
be supposed to affect the correctness of the azimuth observations 
which were made on the long straight axial portion which extends 
for a distance of 1780 feet from the outworks of Stonehenge. We 
do not even know whether these branches are of the same date as 
the Avenue. 

In any case the main roadway of the Avenue clearly extends 
to a sufficient distance to define and emphasise the line of the Axis, 
and for such purpose there was no need to extend it further. It 
has been supposed that at some time a stone may have been set 
up on Sidbury Hill to mark the prolongation of the Axis, but no 
one has ever suggested that the Avenue itself might have been so 
extended. 


On the data set forth in the writer’s work on Stonehenge 
(pp. 24—28) Sir Norman Lockyer found the Obliquity of the 


Ecliptic which would cause midsummer sunrise to take place at. 


a point on the horizon on the line of the Axis to be 23° 54’ 30”. 
According to Simon Newcomb (the eminent American astronomer), 
the date at which the ecliptic made this angle with the equator 
was about 1840 B.c. 

Owing to want of precision in the data, Lockyer considered 
that the possible error might affect the date to the extent (plus or 
minus) of as much as 200 years. We may therefore conclude that 
(according to the results obtained by Lockyer) the date at which 
midsummer sunrise occurred on the line of the-Axis of Stonehenge 
would be some time between 2040 B.C. and 1640 B.C. 

Now it will be observed that this is just about the date now 
generally agreed by archeologists as the probable date of the 
building of Stonehenge. 

We may consider it probable therefore that the builders of 
Stonehenge did, as a matter of fact, direct the axis of their new 
building, as nearly as they were able, to the point on the horizon 
at which the sunrise at midsummer then took place. 


The results of the observations made by Sir Norman Lockyer 
were published in a paper read before the Royal Society in the 
year 1901 (see Proceedings, vol. 69, pp. 137—147). This was nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, and at that time most archzologists 
were of opinion that Stonehenge was of Bronze Age date and that 
its purpose was in some way connected with the adjacent Round 
Barrows. This was then what may be termed the orthodox belief, 
and the opinion that Stonehenge might be of a much earlier 
date was therefore regarded as distinctly heretical. Besides, 
Lockyer was an astronomer, and it was felt that he had no 
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business to trespass on what was held to be an archeological 


reserve. 
Hence Lockyer’s work was the subject of much adverse 


criticism. 





Dr. Rice Holmes in the year 1907, in his valuable work 
Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Cesar (pp. 216, 472, 
473), delivered himself of a somewhat acrimonious attack. He 
set forth arguments in favour of a Bronze Age date, many of which 
are now known to be fallacious, and then proceeded with much 
confidence to demolish the position of Norman Lockyer. 

These criticisms by Rice Holmes have been sufficiently dealt 
with by me in The Nineteenth Century for January 1922 (pp. 113, 
114) and in the Antiquaries’ Journal for April 1923 (pp. 130—134). 
As the Bronze Age date theory of Stonehenge is now considered 
obsolete, this aspect of the question appears to call for no 
further remark. 





Lately a fresh attack on Lockyer’s work has been delivered 
from another direction by a much-respected Wiltshire archzolo- 
gist. He is strongly in favour of the ‘sepulchral purpose ’ theory 
of Stonehenge, and is vehemently opposed to the ‘ solar temple ’ 
theory which was held by Norman Lockyer. Hence he does his 
utmost to discredit Lockyer’s astronomical work as having a 
tendency subversive of what he holds to be the true faith. 

As regards the orientation of the structure he remarks : 


‘Some such [solar] cult is necessarily implied in the intentionally precise 
alignment of Stonehenge to the summer solstice. Hence the minds of the 
half-educated majority have been filled with crude notions of a temple, 
an altar, priests and sacrifices, to the detriment of any real knowledge of 
the pre-history of the country ’ (Wiltshire Gazette, July 17, 1924). 


While he thus holds that the idea of ‘ intentional orientation ’ 
may have a deplorable effect on the ‘ minds of the half-educated 
majority,’ he is apparently not prepared to refute the arguments 
by which that position is supported. In fact, he frankly admits 
that he does not understand them. On this matter he writes as 
follows : 


‘My present few words are partly to express entire agreement with what 
Mr. Stone writes of my astronomical attainments. I am, as he says, 


equipped with an absolute ignorance of the elementary principles of the 
subject ’”’’ (Wiltshire Gazette, July 31, 1924). 

‘Ido not profess to understand the astronomico-mathematical com- 
putations, nor need I try to do so. If the supposed Axis is a figment of 
Sir N. Lockyer’s fantastic imagination and undiscoverable, despite his 
obvious manipulations of the data, then the dependent computations are 
negligible’ (Salisbury Journal, September 19, 1924). 
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The offensive insinuation contained in the last paragraph may 
be left without comment. 

He thus proclaims himself as not only entirely opposed to the 
theory of ‘ intentional orientation’ of the Axis, but is even inclined 
to suspect that the Axis itself may be but a mere ‘figment of Sir N, 
Lockyer’s fantastic imagination.’ 


But he finds that an eminent archeologist, Sir Arthur Evans, 
has himself noticed this remarkable orientation, and considers it 
to be based on the same idea as the ‘ sunward position of the 
primitive living house.’ 

Our respected archeologist therefore finds it advisable to 
shift his position somewhat, and to admit that the belief in 
‘intentional orientation’ may after all be permitted as quite 
orthodox and proper. We are warned however that Evans must 
be regarded as the prophet—not Lockyer. He writes: 


‘For a reasonable explanation of the orientation of Stonehenge our 


choice need not hesitate between Sir N. Lockyer and Sir A. Evans’ (Anti- 


quaries’ Journal, April 1925, p. 200). 


In this connection we may recall the well-known passage in 
Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop : 


‘Recollect the friend. Codlin’s the friend, not Short. Short’s very 
well as far as he goes, but the real friend is Codlin—not Short.’ 


In Conclusion.—The Orientation of Stonehenge has been so 
widely discussed that a treatise giving an account of the structure 
could scarcely be deemed complete without some space devoted to 
a consideration of the matter. 

In his recently published book the writer has therefore devoted 
some pages to an account of the astronomical work done by Sir 
Norman Lockyer in this connection. In those pages the facts are 
stated quite impartially. The author is not an advocate for any 
theory. He merely presents the reader with a statement of the 
case. 

Sir Norman Lockyer’s work at Stonehenge (which has been 
much misrepresented) was simply the determination of the 
Obliquity of the Ecliptic which would cause midsummer sunrise 
to take place on the line of the Axis. We have here no concem 
with any theories which Lockyer may have held. We merely 
want to know whether the Axis line adopted by him may be 
considered (within a reasonable margin of error) to represent the 
line originally set out by the builders. 

From his own observations the writer has satisfied himself 
that the alignment of the Axis as adopted by Lockyer is at anyrate 
a very fair approximation to the truth. 
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The Rev. Stanley E. Percival, M.A., has made an independent 
examination’ of Lockyer’s work, and obtains results for the 
Obliquity of the Ecliptic differing therefrom by only two seconds 
of are (Proceedings Somerset Archaological Society, 1924, p. 125). 

The present writer has set out a line which appears to be a very 
close approximation to the true Axis (Stonehenge, p. 132 and 
Plate 35). This is nearly on the alignment adopted by Lockyer. 

A more accurate result may be arrived at when the side 
| ditches of the Avenue have been completely excavated from end 
toend. We shall then have a line nearly 2000 feet in length 
from the centre of the structure to the far end of the Avenue. 
This line would practically reproduce the original line set out by 
the builders. When this has been done all previous work on the 
determination of the Axis (including that of Sir Norman Lockyer) 
will, of course, be superseded. 

In conclusion the writer trusts that, after the explanation 
given in this article, the attacks on Lockyer’s astronomical work 
at Stonehenge may cease. Many of these attacks have been 
remarkably unintelligent ; some have been even spiteful. But 
Sir Norman cannot answer back! Lockyer had a world-wide 
reputation in the domain of science, and (as Mr. Arthur Hinks 
observes) ‘ died full of years and honour.’ May he now rest in 


peace. 
E. HERBERT STONE. 
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THE DRUIDS 


AT the present day, when attention is being directed to religions 
and mystery cults more thoroughly and intensely, perhaps, than 
- at any time in the past, it is a little ironic that we of this country 
should fly to the traditions of India, of Egypt, and of Greece, 
when at our very doors lie the remains of a religious system which, 
in the period of its greatness, was as sublime as any—the system 
of the Druids. These remains are obscure and chaotic, and it is 
probably due to this fact that the study of Druidism has been 
neglected by all but a few enthusiasts. Nevertheless, by 
carefully comparing the evidence, documentary and otherwise, 
which is available, by endeavouring to unravel the secrets of stone 
circles, and the even more baffling ritualistic survivals preserved 
in folk-lore, finally, by throwing ourselves back in time and 
attempting to recapture the spirit of the religion itself, it is possible 
to retrieve from oblivion something of that grand and mysterious 
faith which, whether we are aware of it or not, still influences us, 

It is probably this very obscurity which gives to the subject a 
peculiar fascination. Whether the line of approach be that of 
archeology, folk-lore, history, or philosophy, all that can be found 
is fragmentary and often apparently contradictory. In order to 
gain a comprehensive outlook it is necessary to consider Druidism, 
not from one point of view only, but from each in turn and, having 
done so, to compare the results of all. 

The most obvious legacy which the Druids have left to us 
consists of their stone monuments and temples. Druidic sanc- 
tuaries were of two kinds—firstly, open temples of a circular form 
which were probably used for public worship, and, secondly, 
sacred groves to which only initiated priests were admitted. In 
addition to the circles, there are standing stones, single upright 
pillars usually of granite ; cromlechs or dolmens, cell-like struc- 
tures built of four or more large stones ; holed stones, and rocking 
stones. 

The most famous of the circular temples, Stonehenge, consisted 
originally of an outer circle of thirty ‘ sarsen ’ stones surmounted 
by lintels. Inside this was another circle of ‘ blue stones’ which 
enclosed a horseshoe composed of five trilithons, in front of the 
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largest of which lay a large horizontal slab, called the altar 
stone. 

The axis of the temple runs north-east and south-west, and 
it is orientated to the sunrise at the summer solstice. Archzolo- 
gists are not agreed as to its date, though about 2000 B.c. is 
accepted by some authorities as a probable conjecture. 

The temple of Avebury must, in its original splendour, have 
greatly excelled Stonehenge. It consisted of an embankment 
three-quarters of a mile in circumference, 12 feet broad, and 
averaging 15 feet above the natural surface of the land, and a deep 
circular ditch, originally not less than 30 feet deep, containing an 
area of 284 acres. Inside the ditch was a circle of 100 unhewn 
stones, generally about 20 feet in height. Within this circle were 
two smaller concentric circles formed by a double row of stones 
each 7 feet in height, standing side by side, the outer circle con- 
sisting of twenty and the inner of twelve stones. From the outer 
embankment two avenues ran, one in the direction of Beckhamp- 
ton and the other in that of Kennet, where it ended in a pair of 
circles, in the centre of one of which was a standing stone, 21 feet 
in height, while the other contained a cromlech or cell. 

The above is based upon a description of Avebury in Mr. 
Dudley Wright’s Druidism, one of the most recent additions to 
Druidic literature. Though more in the nature of a compilation 
than a critical study, it contains a very interesting collection of 
facts, and, though Mr. Wright’s conclusions may not be accept- 
able to all students, he has done a valuable work in collecting 
in a single volume the main elements of Druidic tradition. His 
book gives a good general view of the subject and has a useful 
bibliography. 

There are many indications that Avebury is considerably 
older than Stonehenge. As will be seen later, the three circles of 
the main structure are interesting in the light of the Triads, while 
the fact that Stonehenge is built of dressed stones also points to a 
refinement on primitive practice. 

There are also circles of a less elaborate nature, such as ‘ The 
Merry Maidens,” near Boscawen, consisting of nineteen stones, 
the Rollright Stones in Oxfordshire, and many others throughout 
the British Isles. 

The maen hir, or standing stone, was probably a symbol of 
God as The One, the pillar of the universe, and the only reality. 
The dolmen, or cromlech, may be a cell of initiation. Many of 
these structures appear to have had some connection with the 
Goddess Ceridwen, the Isis of the Druids, who was the presiding 
deity of their initiations, and from her mystic cauldron dispensed 
inspiration and wisdom. The names Maen Ketti, the stone of Ked 
(Keridwen), Kit’s Coity House, and the term ‘ quoits,’ by which 
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cromlechs are known in Cornwall, go to support this supposition, § trac 
To enter into the womb of Keridwen was to be born again through prec 
initiation. Some cromlechs appear to have been completely ( 
covered in with stones and earth, while other chambers of the § Belt 
same description were underground. May 
Of holed stones, there is little that can be said. The practice of i 
which exists in some places of passing children through them asa cust 
cure for rickets and the custom of lovers plighting their troth fires 
clasping hands through the stone are interesting. stro 
Rocking stones are supposed to have been used for divination by 
in connection with the administration of justice. Ma} 
In connection with stone monuments, it is worth noting that of t 
in many districts the various isolated groups of circles, cromlechs, | 
or single stones, seem to have some relation with other groups, was 
often a considerable distance away, so that a whole area, often as the 
large as a county, is circumscribed and intersected by the lines wh 
which join the separate sanctuaries. These are not always visible anc 
one from another, though this is often the case, but frequently Ha 
also the line is marked by pointing stones. Here again is a field loo 
of almost untouched exploration for the antiquarian. the 
Leaving the problems of the stones and plunging into the Sal 
labyrinth of folk-lore and tradition, we are quickly made aware the 
that Druidism in some of its aspects is still alive among us, and Dr 
far more extensively than is commonly realised. Many of the 
principal Church festivals were taken over bodily from the older git 
faith when Britain was converted to Christianity. In many cases bo 
the Druidic deity became a saint, and the old’ usages of the feast 
were continued with perhaps a few Christian adaptations. The pri 
festival of St. Bride, which is kept in Scotland and Ireland on m 
February 1, goes back far beyond the coming of St. Patrick, th 
and the first Christian monks, to the days when Brighde, or Ps 
Brigit, was worshipped as the goddess of ‘ fire and dew,’ an aspect * 
of the Great World Mother corresponding very closely with the 
Welsh Ceridwen. se 
The fires of Brighde have become the candles of Candlemas, Ww 
the festival of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. A ta 
circular temple at Kildare in which a sacred fire was kept per- al 








petually burning by nineteen virgins became, after the advent of 
Christianity, a shrine of St. Brigit, its druidesses converted to 
nuns, but the sacred fire still remaining. 

The principal festivals of the Druids were celebrated, not at 
equinox and solstice, but at points nearly midway between, 
corresponding roughly to February 1, May 1, August 1, and 
November tI. 

This raises two very interesting questions: Were they 
originally solstitial and equinoctial festivals, and is it possible to 
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trace their antiquity by means of calculations based upon the 
ion of the equinoxes ? 

Of these four, the two principal were the 1st of May, or 
Beltane, and the 1st of November, or Samain. Beltane, or 
May Eve, was a time of rejoicing at the return of the sun. Relics 
of its observance remained until quite recently among May Day 
customs, among them being that of passing cattle between two 
fires in order to avert disease. In Oxfordshire, where there are 
strong traces of Druidism, May Day is still kept enthusiastically 
by the children, and the custom at Magdalen College, where, on 
May morning, the choir sing a Latin chant at sunrise on the top 
of the tower, has a distinctly Druidical flavour. 

Of the November festival there are also many survivals. This 
was the feast of the dying sun, when, with the waning of the light, 
the powers of darkness became more powerful. It was a time, too, 
when the dead were believed to approach more nearly to earth, 
and when divination was practised. Few of those who at 
Hallowe’en go upstairs with a lighted candle in order to see, by 
looking into a mirror, the face of their future lover are aware that 
they are keeping alive the last faint flicker of a Druidic festival. 
Samain, like all the others, was a fire festival, and the bonfires. of 
the Fifth of November are probably the old ‘ peace fires’ of the 
Druids, now lit in honour of the Gunpowder Plot. 

References to Druidism among classical writers are few, and 
give, on the whole, little information. Czsar, De Bello Gallico, 
book vi., speaking of the Gallic Druids, says : 


They take charge of religious matters, they manage the public and 
private sacrifices, and interpret the tenets of religion. To them a great 
multitude of youths betake themselves for the sake of instruction, and 
they are held in great respect among them. . . . The institution itself is 
supposed to have been devised in Britain, and to have been thence trans- 
ferred into Gaul, 


Cesar further states that the Druids were exempt from military 
service and taxation, that their teachings were not committed to 
writing, that they employed Greek letters, believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and reasoned about astronomy, natural science, 
and theology. 

The Druidic priesthood consisted of three orders, the Druids, 
Bards, and Ovates. The functions of the two latter grades 
probably varied widely in different places and at different times. 
Possibly the two degrees of Ovate and Bard were at one time 
preliminary stages in the progress of the aspirant towards the 
rank of Druid, and later, as the institution became corrupt, were 
separated into distinct divisions, each with its particular honours 
and duties. 

All the great priestly orders of the ancient world had three 
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main stages or degrees, as, for instance, the akoustikoi, mathetai, 
and asketai of the Pythagoreans, and the Druids were no exception, 
Later, when the true secrets were lost, the secular and exterior side 
of the institution would remain and be adapted to other purposes, 

The training of candidates for the priesthood was as complete 
and thorough as any of which we have record ; for (according to 
Cesar) a course of twenty years’ study was undergone in order to 
qualify for the highest degrees. These studies included philosophy, 
astronomy, geometry, medicine, and natural science. As was the 
case in Egypt, the priests were responsible for all education, and it 
was common for the sons of noble houses to attach themselves for 
a longer or shorter period to the Druidic seminaries. 

Of the actual rites and religious practices of the Druids little 
definite information has come down to us. The Welsh Druids 
appear to have commemorated the Flood on May Day, or Beltane, 
On this occasion a mysterious object, called the Avanc, which 
may have been a kind of ark or shrine, a symbol of the ‘ enclosed 


sanctuary of Ked,’ was drawn by oxen from the depths of a sacred 


lake and then carried in procession to the grove. 

The oxen represented the oxen of Hu, Hu the Mighty, or Hu 
Gadarn, a deified patriarch of the island of Britain. 

The mistletoe was to the Druids a profoundly significant 
symbol. It was gathered at the new moon after the winter 
solstice. The priest, clad in a white robe, ascended the tree and 
cut the mistletoe with a golden sickle. It was caught by others 
in a white cloth. Two white bulls were then sacrificed. 

On the question of sacrifices, it must be remembered that the 
recorded observations of Druidic practices date from a time when 
the institution was already corrupt. It is difficult to imagine how, 
in the period of its purity, Druidism could have countenanced any 
kind of animal, and still less human, sacrifice. It may be remarked 
in passing that, although charges of extreme barbarism have been 
brought against the Druids in this connection, there is no definite 
proof that human sacrifice formed any part of the original religious 
practice of Druidism. The fact that the priests were also the 
administrators of justice and were responsible for the execution of 
criminals may have given rise to misconceptions in the minds of 
superficial observers, while there is no doubt that monastic writers, 
in many cases endeavoured to bring discredit on the older faith 
in every possible way. 

Of the rites of Samain, or November Eve, one of the most 
striking was that of the renewing of the fire. All private domestic 
fires were extinguished on this feast, and might be relighted only 
from the sacred fire. Exclusion from this privilege was a very 
heavy penalty and equivalent to excommunication. 

Samain was also a feast at which all disputes were settled. 
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The Gaelic term for it is La Mas Ubhal (the Day of the Apple Fruit), 
which, anglicised into lambswool, became the term applied to a 
drink composed of sugar, apples, and ale which was brewed at 
this season. 

Among other Druidic ritualistic practices was that of walking 
round the altar in a sun-wise direction (deisul). Among trees the 
oak was especially venerated, and some etymologists have derived 
the word ‘ Druid’ itself from the Greek pis, though it is more 
probable that there is an older root which is the parent of both. 
The rowan, or mountain-ash, the hazel and the apple tree—which, 
like the oak and several others, is a host to the mistletoe—were 
also held sacred. In many localities a stick or cross of mountain- 
ash is still believed to be a protection against evil spirits. Rain 
water, which was collected in stone fonts, several of which are 
still in existence, was also used in their ceremonies, probably for 
the purposes of lustration. 

We come now to the consideration of the philosophy of 
Druidism. Almost the only record of this which has survived is 
that contained in the Welsh Triads. The authenticity of these 
as Druidic fragments is questioned by some scholars. But a con- 
sideration of the interior evidence contained in the Triads them- 
selves sufficiently proves them to have been the work of profound 
philosophers and sages ; moreover, the atmosphere of the thought 
expressed in many of them is quite different from that of any 
Christian writings, so that if they did not originate from the Druids 
it is difficult to imagine who the authors of them can be. 

It is interesting to note that the same imputation of forgery 
has been cast on some of the most sublime of the world’s sacred 
scriptures, such as the Chaldean Oracles and the works ascribed 
to Hermes Trismegistus. The reason for this is obvious. The 
true secrets of the mystery teachings were never committed 
to writing, but handed down orally. The Druids, especially, 
were adepts in the use of the memory. Therefore, as long as the 
institution of Druidism was in a pure and flourishing condition, 
there would be no possibility whereby any fragment of the sacred 
wisdom would be inscribed. When at last. any such record was 
made it would be long after the system had become corrupt. In 
these circumstances it would be inevitable that the fragments, 
when at length collected by one who was probably more or less 
ignorant of their true significance, should be chaotic and obscure, 
containing much that is foreign to the original teaching. 

The task, therefore, of separating the ancient from the modern 
is not easy, but when the basic doctrines are considered in the light 
of other evidence and other systems of thought, it will be found 
that in the Triads are embedded the remains of a profound and 
comprehensive philosophy. 
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The principle of triplicity was fundamental in Druidism, and 
one of the bases of its philosophy was that of the three Circles of 
Existence. 


There are three Circles of Existence: the Circle of Ceugant (Infinity), 
where there is nothing but God, of living or dead, and none but God can 
traverse it ; the Circle of Abred, where all things are by nature derived 
from death, and man has traversed it ; and the Circle of Gwynvyd (Felicity), 
where all things spring from life, and man shall traverse it in heaven, 


There are also 


The three states of existence of living beings; the state of Abred in Annwn 
(the Abyss, the Great Deep) ; the state of liberty in humanity ; and the 
state of love, that is Gwynvyd in heaven, 


The soul of man is conceived of as being created by God in the 


state of Gwynvyd, but as falling from that blessed state into the 
Circle of Abred in Annwn. 


Abred may be regarded as the objective physical world, the | 


world of matter and hence of suffering, while Gwynvyd is the 
subjective world, the world of ideas, of archetypal perfection, 
Beyond is the Circle of Ceugant, the Absolute. 


Three things are necessary in Abred: the least of all animation, and 
thence a beginning ; the material of all things and thence increase, which 
cannot take place in any other state ; and the formation of all things out 
of the dead, hence diversity of existence. 

The three necessary occasions of Abred: to collect the materials of 
every nature ; to collect the knowledge of everything ; and to collect 
strength to overcome every adversity and Cythraul, (the principle of 
destruction) and to be divested of evil ; without this traversing of every 
state of life, no animation or species can attain to plenitude. 


Having been made familiar with the ‘ three principal calamities 
of Abred—necessity ; forgetfulness; and death,’ which are also 
‘the three instrumentalities of God in Abred for the subduing of 


evil and Cythraul, and escaping from them towards Gwynvyd ’— 
man obtains— 


The three victories over evil and Cythraul: knowledge ; love; and 
power ; for these know, will, and can do, in their conjunctive capacity, 
what they desire ; they begin in the state of man and continue for ever. 


By these victories he attains to Gwynvyd, with its three 
restorations— primitive Awen (or Genius) ; primitive love ; and 
primitive memory; because without these there can be no 
Gwynvyd.’ 

There is a close parallel between these ideas and the Greek 
conception of the soul’s descent into the realms of generation for 
the purpose of becoming self-gnostic. 
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m, and 


mo That pure Druidism was monotheistic is evidenced by many 
r 


of the Triads. 


There are three primeval Unities, and more than one of each cannot 
\finity), exist : one God; one truth ; and one point of liberty, and this is where 
Od can 





all opposites equiponderate. 
lerived Three things proceed from the three primeval Unities: all life; all 
licity), goodness ; all power. 
n, God consists necessarily of three things: the greatest in respect of 


life ; the greatest in respect of knowledge ; and the greatest in respect of 
power ; and there can only be one of what is greatest in any thing. 


\nnwn The above quotations are from Barddas, by the Rev. J. 
ad the Williams ab Ithel. 
Such, in brief, are some of the methods of approach to the 
investigation of this neglected subject. With the many fascinat- 
n the ing questions which arise from it, such as those of the original 
> the Fi home of Druidism, the nationality of the builders of the stone 
' monuments and the date at which they were erected, the connec- 
the | tion of the Druidic mysteries with those of Egypt and Greece, 
Fig it is impossible to deal, for each one of these might provide material 
j for whole books. 
There remains that most important question of all: What 
influence has Druidism on our life to-day ? We are living in an 


hich age of quest, of intense scepticism, when the basic principles of all 

out that is most vital in human thought and conduct are being ruth- 

lessly assailed. Science and religion are at war and there is none 

a to reconcile them. Learned thinkers quarrel over the nature of 

@ man, his origin, his destiny, over the purpose of life itself. Is it 

ery then a small thing that in our own land, over 2000 years ago, there 

were men who had solved these problems, who had answered the 

‘ riddle of the universe, and attained to the peace that is brought 

les Ff by true knowledge ? One has only to remain near one of their old 

Iso sanctuaries to be conscious of a quiet that is deeper than that of 

of Nature, a serenity like that of a great cathedral. It is to the past 

1 that we must go for the solution of the problems of to-day—not 

only to Druidism, but to the mystery religions of Egypt and 

nd | Chaldza, to the religious philosophy of Greece. There are to be 

ry, found the answers to all questions, the principles upon which all 

___ true progress depends. To do this is not to put back the clock 

|  ofhistory, for the sages of these countries rose to heights of which 

4 modern thought is not even aware, nor is it to waste time in idle 

d | speculation, for nothing is, or can be, more practical than the 
af knowledge of truth. 

: Druidism is not dead, for that which was highest in it still lives 

k as the spiritual heritage of the land where it flourished. If the 

J mere outer trappings of its worship still survive over 2000 years 


after its fall, how much more must the influence of those wise and 
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holy men who were its priests linger in the places where thy 
worshipped. In the not far distant future, it may be, we shal 
awake to a realisation of the greatness of these forgotten priests of 
our own blood, and the secrets of Stonehenge and Avebury will k 
tevealed. 


G. H. Bonner, 





BIRD NOTES FROM A SOUTHERN ESTUARY 
I 


GUARDED on the one hand by a long, well-wooded line of hills, on 
the other by gently sloping, cultivated ground, the estuary widens 
tothe sea. A fair city stands at its head ; a big sandbank almost 
blocks its mouth where the channel, narrow and tortuous, has 
shifted in the course of centuries from the west bank of the 
-| estuary to the east. Stretching away to either side and ruddy of 

| hue, headland succeeds headland, each reaching further seawards, 
each more misty and undecided in outline until land melts into 
haze. 

In days long gone by, even maybe a hundred years ago, what 
a paradise for sea-birds of all kinds must this estuary have been ! 
Where now runs a main-line railway, with trains roaring by every 
few minutes, where now are busy townships and cultivated fields, 
in those far-off days for the most part were waste lands and 
marshes, the haunt of ducks and wading birds innumerable. Even 
nowadays the mud flats are extensive, and there is great diversity 
ofshore ; pools fringed by masses of sea-aster, with scattered oases 
of pebbles amid the sand; links covered by different grasses, 
starred with wild flowers and dotted with thickets of gorse ; rush- 
clothed sand dunes, like mountain ranges in miniature, which 
stand as bastions against the sweeping seas of the channel. 

For those who have patience and keenness to watch there is 
still no lack of interesting bird life at all seasons of the year. In 
spring and autumn hundreds of wading birds and others halt for 
a longer or shorter spell on their way to and from their nesting 
quarters farther north. In winter the estuary is visited by 
varying numbers of ducks, divers and geese, while even in summer 
are to be found unmated birds of very many species as well as 
those that nest in the neighbourhood. The mud flats are never 
dull for the ornithologist. There is always the chance that he 
may fall in with a rare bird, whether storm-driven or a wanderer 
ofits own free will. In quite recent years an osprey was noted 
soaring high in air and slowly making its way westward; on 
another day a glossy ibis flew overhead like a black curlew and 
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alighted amongst some gulls on the mud. On yet another occasion, 
four avocets, those quaint waders with recurved beaks, wep 
stalked to within easy vision through field-glasses. 

Far too many of these wanderers fall victims to the irrepressibk 
and insatiable gunner ; indeed, the mere rumour of their presenc 
spreads no one knows how, and a charge of shot is apt to spel 
their doom. To a real bird-lover wanton destruction of this sort 
is totally inexplicable. Some poor corpses go into the ‘ pot; 
which would taste just as well for the substitution of a common 
bird instead of a rarity, while others find their way into the local 
museum, which in all probability could very well do without them, 


II 


The most numerous birds in general on the estuary are the | 
smaller waders—dunlin, ringed plover, sanderling, and the like, 
The massed flight of these birds is an amazing spectacle. Starlings | 
in companies and battalions are wonderful enough on the wing;*) 
their evolutions are swift, and they wheel and swerve with speed | 
and unanimity. But the small waders do all this and far more, 
Their bodies are much more slender than those of starlings ; their 
wings are narrower and more pointed; hence their movements 
are in proportion more rapid; they cut through the air with far 
greater ease. 

A great concourse of these small birds may be reposing ona 
shelving bank of variously coloured shingle. They will consist 
mostly of dunlins—in hundreds probably—with a few score of 
ringed plovers, and a dozen or two of sanderlings and turnstones, 
You approach the shingle, and in certain lights until you get quite 
near there may apparently be no living thing at hand, so still do 
they sit and so marvellously do they harmonise with the beach 
in their plumage. You draw a trifle nearer and are positively 7 
startled by the sudden rise of a cloud of birds springing from 
nowhere. They may all be half asleep, very many with head 
tucked behind, but the sentinel—there always seems to be a 
sentinel—gives the alarm, and in an instant they are up on the | 
wing. 
If in a lazy mood, they may just fly a hundred or even fifty | 
yards and settle again. If they are full of energy, then is the 
opportunity for witnessing their capacities in the way of evolt- 
tions. Now they are really off—say five hundred of them— 
swinging along at tremendous speed with a thin, rushing sound as 
they go. In a few moments perhaps the huge body splits into two 
or three as if on the word of command, the smaller parties dividing 
sharply without the least hesitation or clumsiness. Sometimes 
the separate bodies go each its own way, but now and then they 
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manceuvres together, wheeling and darting about each 
other and weaving intricate patterns in the air. Soon after the 
cloud rises for the first time the turnstones will probably break 
away, not being so much given to these aerial exhibitions, and 
settle by themselves among seaweed and tide-wrack. 

Meanwhile the spectacular display of the main body is asto- 
nishing. Forward and backward they rush, dividing, uniting, 
skimming low over the shore, wheeling suddenly high in air ; it is 
almost bewildering. Now they look black against the sky, now 
shining white, according as they present their backs or breasts to 
the beholder. The change is as abrupt as sharply opening and 
closing a venetian blind. As they dart along they feint as 
if to wheel or double back, but no, they at once bear straight on, 
repeating this manoeuvre over and over till it is reminiscent 
of jagged lightning. The birds seem utterly tireless. Words 
convey but little of the reality of this extraordinary exhibition of 
flight, but many questions present themselves. Leaders, of course, 
there must be, and notes of command loud enough to be heard all 
through the ranks, though they cannot be detected. But how the 
wonderful movements are brought to such a state of absolute 
perfection is a mystery. The exceedingly rapid swerving, feinting 
and doubling surely, one would think, must need much practice, 
and yet several species, not one only, take part in it, and in spring 
or autumn the ranks are depleted or increased by the departure 
and arrival of other birds. Still the exhibition continues as 
perfect as before. How is it achieved? We can only suppose 
that, just as young birds often find their way from this country 
to their winter quarters across trackless seas and unknown lands 
without the guidance of their parents, so does some unconscious 
inherited talent, some additional sense for which we cannot 
account, come to their aid for the simultaneous performance of 
such astonishing aerial flights. 

There is still much, very much, in the science of ornithology 
as to which we are hopelessly ignorant. Indeed, in the solving of 
many problems, such as migration and the simultaneous action 
of massed bodies of birds, we have only just touched the fringe of 
knowledge. As yet we can only confess our incapacity by ascribing 
to birds the possession of a sense or senses which are unknown in 
the mentality of the human race. 


III 


Below the ruddy cliffs at either side of the estuary mouth 
waterworn strata of rock stretch out and down towards the sea 
like sloping irregular tables, deeply pitted with cavities of varying 
sizeand depth. There is little life in these holes save a small crab 
here and there lurking among weed, an anemone, or stray star- 
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fish. At the tide’s edge the rocks are covered with masses of 
seaweed—great clusters that everywhere rise and fall with the 
movement of the water. They may be likened to long brown, 
unkempt tresses that, should the waves be rough, fling and toss 
themselves aloft, impatient of control. In bright sunshine their 
ceaseless movements create innumerable flashing points of light, 
like diamonds clustered in the hair, that sparkle and dazzle the 
eyes. 

At the very edge of the breaking surf or gently lapping tide is 
the favourite haunt of the purple sandpiper, the tamest and most 
confiding of small wading birds. Here one or more—three or four 
are often together—may: be watched at close quarters, within a few 
yards in fact, as they advance or retreat with the flowing or ebbing 
sea, always searching for food among the spray-washed seaweed 
or rock crannies. There comes a bigger splash than usual, and 
the little bird rises on fluttering wings for a moment, but as a rule 
takes no notice of spindrift: it is part of the game. From time 
to time he cocks an inquiring eye at you just to assure himself 
that you are harmless, and if you venture right up to him, he will 
gently move away a little; but his placid disposition is hard to 
ruffle. You may easily overlook a purple sandpiper in his chosen 
haunt, so well does his purplish brown and grey plumage blend 
with weed- and mussel-covered rocks. His movements, too, escape 
notice amid the perpetual motion of the sea-tossed weed. He has 
a way of disappearing into some small cranny, where the work of 
detaching his prey from the rock evidently takes time. You 
think he is gone altogether, but suddenly he reappears close at 
hand. His yellow legs twinkle incessantly as he runs about, and 
his dark-tipped orange beak is poked into every crevice, so that 
nothing eludes him. 

Oyster-catchers are also very partial to this stretch of rock, 
though they usually feed a little further from the edge. A most 
entertaining person is the sea-pie, surely a far better name for 
him than oyster-catcher, with his wonderful coral-red beak and 
pink legs. He has a masterful character, and I have often noticed, 
when these birds are in company with curlews and black-headed 
gulls, that they impose their will on the others, by a smart peck 
if necessary. It is amusing to see a big curlew hop away pro- 
testing when a sea-pie requires more elbow room, or some tasty 
morsel that he covets. His shrill, sharp, musical cry is a frequent 
sound along the shore. The other day it sounded queerly 
from the top of an old bungalow facing the sea. I looked up, but 
the only bird visible was a starling, who peered at me from the 
roof and immediately repeated the sea-pie’s note—a most exact 
imitation ; but there is not much in the way of bird-cries that a 
starling cannot acquire if he so desires. 
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The sea off these same rocks is a haunt of those beautiful but 
inveterate fishers the red-breasted mergansers. Between October 
and April large parties—twenty-eight or thirty—may be found 
there, all very busy feeding as if for dear life. These birds 
work considerable havoc among small salmon and trout, though 
in this they are outdistanced by their near relation the goosander, 
a much rarer visitor in the south. It is larger and even more 
beautiful, to my thinking, than the merganser. Both species dive 
deep after their prey and pursue them under water with tremen- 
dous speed. Destructive to fish as is the goosander, in Scotland in 
spring and early summer it is not very common, and it should 
be spared for the sake of its most handsome appearance. 

Grassy ledges on these cliffs afford secure nesting places for 
the rock pipit, whose tinkling song, more metallic than that of the 
meadow pipit, may be heard with frequency in spring, though 
some birds are there at all times. Its small body, planing down 
on outspread wings, suggests a bird of the land, but its habits are 
more those of a wader. It is seldom, if ever, found away from the 
shore, and loves to seek its food by rocky pools and the edge of 
the tide. 


IV 


During the winter months ducks in considerable numbers find 
their way from more northern climes to the estuary. Every winter 
brings wigeon and mallard in hundreds, sometimes thousands, 
with a sprinkling of other species now and then, and the colder the 
weather in the north the greater numbers come to the estuary. 
In the severe cold during the first three months of 1917 vast quan- 
tities of ducks made their appearance. Enormous numbers of 
mallard and wigeon, their usual concourse greatly swelled by 
strangers, made huge dark masses where they flocked together off 
the western shore. The shape of these masses constantly changed 
as small parties got up on the wing and settled once more perhaps 
fifty or a hundred yards away. Now they were strung out in long 
lines, now in many irregular groups, but never the same for more 
than a few minutes. The curious whistling ‘ whee-oo,’ carried to 
the ear from various quarters, betrayed the presence of wigeon, 
the mallard for the most part remaining silent. Tossing up and 
down on the heaving waters, they were seldom still even when not 
on the wing. Some sat up on end and flapped their wings ; others 
splashed about and washed themselves. At or after dusk they 
would visit their feeding grounds up the estuary, rising in small 
or large parties as the mood took them. 

Where the river narrowed slightly from the mouth enormous 
parties of tufted duck could be seen—the magpie duck of the 
wildfowler—with two or three flocks of pochards and surface- 
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feeding pintails, goldeneye in lesser numbers, and here and there a 
few dozen scaup. The tufted duck pochards and pintails showed 
little fear, and often settled near the shore, where they could be 
studied at close range at leisure in spite of the bitter north-east 
wind. The goldeneye and scaup were more wary, though binoculars 
brought them clearly into view, while brent and white-fronted 
geese occupied a long, narrow sandbank well in mid-stream, 
The same hard winter brought a small party of long-tailed 
ducks and one or two eiders. These remained in dignified 
seclusion off the eastern cliffs, not deigning to associate with 
common species such as mallard and wigeon. The eider drake, | 
indeed, looks a thorough aristocrat. He is a handsome fellow of 
considerable size and has a haughty mien, due perhaps to the 
curious line formed by his head and beak. The long-tailed drake 
is a very dainty little bird, a pigmy in appearance beside the eider, 
but distinguished-looking in his rich chestnut brown-and-white 
plumage and long tail. 

The ducks of many species are of course much more difficult - 
to identify than the drakes, especially when they are bobbing up 
and down at some distance from shore in the dull light of a 
winter’s day. Their plumage and that of immature ducks is 
mostly brown of different shades, and what distinguishing marks 
there may be are very frequently not discernible. 

A familiar visitor at all seasons is the common scoter, or 
black duck, as it is locally named. Parties numbering many 
hundreds are often seen, keeping as a rule a mile or two from 
shore. Scoters are expert divers, and it would almost seem as if 
a leader were appointed to give the signal, so regular are they 
at times in their disappearance. A hundred or so may be visible 
on the surface, and in a moment they are gone, to reappear later 
in from fifteen to forty seconds or more, according to the depth of 
the feeding ground. If a boat draws near a large concourse of 
these ducks, they rise and divide into small parties, which scatter 
until danger is past, when they collect as before. Most of this 
species that remain off the estuary mouth during spring and 
summer are immature, though among them may generally be 
found some adults, presumably unmated birds. 

In winter one or two velvet scoters occasionally join their 
more common kinsfolk, and these, if adult males, are easily marked 
by their greater size, a white patch near the eye, and a white 
wing bar. Last winter ornithologists on the watch had the luck 
to see a pair of surf scoters, an American species that at rare 
intervals visits our shores, It is possible that, as they nest in 
the far northern latitudes of America, they miss their way on 
their southward migration in autumn, and reach the British 
Isles instead of the Gulf of Florida. Such days as these on 
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the estuary are not frequent. But, considering the size even 
of our small country and the number of bird-watchers who are 
persons of leisure, it is probable that the rare birds which are 
observed bear a very small proportion to those that escape all 
notice. Were it possible to discover and record all the birds 
that visit and pass through our islands, we should doubtless 
have to reconsider our description of many species, and label 
some as ‘regular visitors’ or ‘not infrequent’ which are now 
supposed to be rare. 

_ Of the five British grebes the great-crested and Slavonian 
are regularly seen in winter; the little dabchick now and then 
leaves the higher reaches and pursues his diving operations even 
outside the bar, while the red- and black-necked are fairly often 
observed. At some distance, the winter plumage being very 
similar, these grebes, like the ducks, are not always easily identified 
in rough water, especially when they so often disappear beneath 
the surface. The beautiful great-crested grebe generally assumes 
its full spring attire before leaving us to seek its nesting places 
on inland meres further north, but in these parts I have seldom 
seen-the red-necked, black-necked, or Slavonian grebes in breeding 
plumage. 

V 


The corpses of birds washed up by the tide after severe 
storms are often found. Many species are from time to time 
overwhelmed by the elements and drowned. At the period of the 
great spring and autumn migrations millions of small birds are 
thus lost, yet comparatively few of these are ever washed ashore 
or seen again. Bad weather takes an exceedingly heavy toll of 
bird life round our coasts at all times, but most of the corpses 
found are those of species that might be expected to ride out 
storms fairly comfortably. I am not speaking here of birds done 
to death by being clogged with oil dropped by passing steamships. 
Disasters of this kind are of comparatively recent development, 
and I earnestly hope that measures may soon be taken to put 
an end to such pollution of the seas, at any rate near the coast. 
But it is a constant surprise to come upon dead bodies of guille- 
mots and razorbills after a southerly gale. Now and then I have 
found a dead puffin too, or a little auk, a gannet, or a kittiwake. 
As a rule there is no sign to indicate the cause of death, whether 
by starvation or gunshot wounds. It surely must be unusual for 
an adult gannet to be overcome by stress of weather, but I found 
one in this estuary not long ago. By far the bulk of these dead 
birds are guillemots, and it can only be supposed that in some parti- 
cular they are less hardy than their congeners, razorbill, puffin, and 
the rest, and less able to withstand exceptionally severe weather. 
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VI 


The wide expanse of the estuary mouth lies shining in the 
winter sun, the merest flicker of a breeze gently rippling the 
surface of the sea. What bird life there is seems peaceful and 
lazy. Gulls float placidly or fly to and fro in a slow and aimless 
manner, while dark forms of cormorants or divers are visible 
here and there at some distance from shore quietly resting on the 
water. A couple of hours later, and all is bustle and excite. 
ment. A large shoal of herrings has come in. In their wake 
follow many of their natural enemies. About a dozen gannets, 
all adult birds and very conspicuous in their snowy white plumage 
with black wing tips, are busily taking their toll of the herrings, 

Further out to sea, but evidently not beyond the shoal of 
fish, are visible now and then the arched backs of a number of 
porpoises, perhaps even more formidable foes of the herring than 
gannets. They advance at considerable speed in single file, 
their backs appearing at fairly regular intervals, so that imagina- 
tion might easily picture them as a long, sinuous body writhing 
its way through the waters. Feeding no less eagerly than the 
gannets are three or four red-throated divers and a pair of great- 
crested grebes, the latter bearing even in winter some traces of 
their curious head adornment. From choice these birds would 
doubtless go for herrings of small size and for the sprats that 
often accompany them; and woe betide the fish singled out 
for a meal by either species! Both divers and grebes, the poorest 
of walkers on land, are expert swimmers under water ; they can 
twist and turn with great rapidity, and seldom miss their aim. 

Cormorants of course are there in numbers. Where herrings 
are to be found, there naturally are cormorants gathered together, 
Each seems to choose a spot apart from the others, as though 
fearful lest, with too much competition, his appetite, or rather 
greed, should not be satisfied. Quaint, ungainly birds are cor- 
morants, and very suggestive of heraldic emblems as they sit 
with half-spread wings drying in the wind and sun. Less graceful 
in their fishing than the divers and grebes, they are not less skilful, 
and are certainly more voracious. Near inshore a few black- 
headed gulls and herring gulls are joining in the game. They 
take their prey for the most part just below the surface, but one 
black-head now and then actually disappears bodily into the water. 
It is often stated in books that gulls never completely immerse 
themselves, but on another occasion I watched a black-head diving 
repeatedly for more than half an hour, and almost every time it 
wholly disappeared, remaining under water for an appreciable 
second or two. The height from which it dived was moderate, 
say fifteen to eighteen feet, and many times it emerged with a 
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small fish. I have also seen the herring gull dive right under 
water; and probably other gulls on occasion will do the same. 


VII 


The vision of birds is an amazing thing. A vulture soaring 
almost out of view sees a carcase lying perhaps in a quite incon- 
spicuous position; a kestrel hovering at a height of a hundred 
feet spies a mouse creeping about in the grass; a gannet cruising 
round two hundred feet above the sea observes a fish swimming 
some distance below the surface. 

The gannet’s sight is by no means the least remarkable among 
keen-eyed birds, for it has to penetrate water as well as air, 
unless it be that from two hundred feet or so aloft its vision is 
keener. But this I cannot think, for a high-soaring gannet will 
often suddenly reduce its altitude and scan the water from near 
at hand, as if it sought a clearer view under the surface. When 
it does mark down its prey its headlong dive is a marvellous 
thing. ‘... a gannet’s hurtle on fish beneath’ well expresses 
the action. At once it checks its flight, poises for a second, 
half closes its wings, and dives with tremendous speed. There 
is a curious corkscrew-like motion in the downward swoop, and 
at the moment of entering the water the long, pointed wings are 
folded. How often it misses its aim cannot be seen, since the 
fish is almost always swallowed under water, but probably it is 
generally successful. 

The dive is still more wonderful during a raging storm, as I 
have witnessed off the mouth of this estuary. A tremendous 
south-easter was blowing ; the sea, as far as eye could reach, was 
a mass of white crests ; enormous breakers curled over and broke 
incessantly on the shingly beach with a roar almost deadened by 
the howling of the gale. In the midst of all this pandemonium 
some two dozen gannets were fishing near the shore as though it 
were a fair summer’s day. The fury of the storm seemed to 
trouble them not a whit. On their long, pointed wings they 
calmly floated over the mountainous waves in their keen search 
for food, ever and anon diving clean into the boiling surf. 

It seemed utterly ridiculous to imagine that any bird could 
see anything whatever in such a furious sea, and yet is it to be 
supposed that they dived on the mere chance of finding food ? 
Birds in general do not act thus ; they mark their prey before they 
attack it, and so the conclusion seems inevitable that these gannets 
teally were able to do so, impossible though it appeared. 

High winds in these exposed spots are frequent, especially 
during the winter months, but in compensation they often bring 
interesting bird wanderers that have been blown out of their 
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course. The dainty little grey phalarope is an occasional visitg 
from this cause. In its pearly grey-and-white winter dress it 
resembles a cross between a sandpiper and a tiny gull, but it has 
lobed feet like a coot. It is an unsuspicious and confiding bird, 
and allows a close approach as it swims near the shore or paddle 
about in the rocky pools. Indeed, it is too confiding, and not 
infrequently is done to death by a shot-gun. 

Few birds linger by the tide’s edge on very squally days, but 
sanderlings do not appear to mind rough weather. They seem 
to revel in being blown along, in fact almost blown over, by the 
strong gusts that sweep upon them. They delight in dashing 
down after a retreating wave, only to scurry back in pretended 


alarm with pattering feet and flickering wings as the tide retums | 


and wets them with spray. Wavelets themselves, when breaking 
in the shallows and blown in a contrary direction by the wind, 
give a momentary impression of white birds wildly fluttering 
their wings. 


The huge expanse of sandy mud, uncovered at low tide and | 
gleaming lead colour in the dull light of a winter’s day, is dotted | 
with curlews busily probing for food with their long, curved bills, 


here and there a whimbrel or bar-tailed godwit, and always a 


number of herons, standing like sentinels or grey ghosts in the | 


creeping mists, a-slumber on one legy The plaintive cries of 
gulls come fitfully to the ear, a brown owl hoots from the wooded 
hill, and the dusk falls. 

W. WALMESLEY WHITE. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF IMPRESSIONISM 


TuE object of this paper is not to criticise the achievements of the 
painters called Impressionists, but to discuss their aims. I have 
no exhaustive knowledge of their works, though I have seen many 
and enjoyed one or two; and my purpose is to ask questions 
rather than to answer them. A question can just as well be asked 
by one who has not made up his mind about the answer as by one 
who has ; in any case, it is important that some questions should 
be formulated and some doubts expressed, if we are to arrive at a 
clear and crystallised judgment. Much vague praise and blame 
has been poured upon the Impressionist aim and achievement, 
and I am the more anxious to arrive at an accurate estimate 
because I have myself been guilty of some of the vague blame. 
In my article on ‘Modern Landscape and the Tradition of 
Constable’ in the March number of The Nineteenth Century and 
After, I tilted at the Impressionists in some phrases which I here 
wish to retract. I spoke of them as ‘ mere’ Impressionists, who 
had reared upon a misreading of the last phase of Turner’s painting 
a doctrine that was immature in philosophy and a production that 
was inexpert in technique. Mr. Hain Friswell, in his interesting 
article on ‘ Constable as the Exemplar of a Landscape School’ in 
the June number of The Nineteenth Century, took just exception 
to my remarks, and has earned our gratitude by distinguishing a 
scientific and scholarly from a popular and vague use of the term 
‘Impressionism.’ I am very sorry to have been misled into 
obscuring the truth ; I had used the word in its popular sense ; I 
propose in this article to try to use it in the scientific sense which 
Mr. Friswell has defined for us. For any kind of human endeavour 
is better judged in its best manifestations and professed ideals 
than in its failures and corruptions, even when these are inherent 
in its nature, and not the aberrations of unworthy imitators. 
Many amateurs have been so immature in thought as to suppose 
that they could register the impression on their physical retinas 
without the exercise of intellectual judgment and imagination ; 
many more have been so inexpert in technique as to attempt to 
paint without being able to draw, compose, or handle pigment. 
These may call themselves Impressionists and be encouraged by 
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Impressionism, but Mr. Friswell would be the first to disown 
and to say that my strictures on them were in fact too obvious ty 
be worth making. My only excuse (and I mention it not ip 
exoneration of unscholarly rhetoric, but in illustration of a very 
interesting historical confusion) is that the opprobrious sense 9 
the word ‘ Impressionism’ is not only the popularly and eye 
universally accepted one, but that it was the sense accepted by 
Holman Hunt in the last part of his great book on Pre-Raphaelit. 
ism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, in which he gives his 
judgments upon contemporary tendencies in painting; and 
Holman Hunt was himself, in one half of the strict sense of Mr 
Friswell, an Impressionist. But when a very great painter and 
an able and open-minded man can be a protagonist in a movement 
and not only be unaware that he is involved in it at all, but actively 
hostile to its conscious professed exponents, then that movement 
is surely neither very clear in its aims nor conspicuously successful 
in its performances; and it is difficult to extricate a just and 
comprehensive judgment from the prevalent confusion. Some 
time has, however, now elapsed, and (if we keep our minds free 
from the cobwebs and dust of professional newspaper criticism) 
we may perhaps estimate the Impressionist contribution to modem 
art in its true proportions; historical perspective is becoming 
possible. At the same time (as I hope to show) some distinctions 
might have been and should have been made at the time, and 
would have been made but for the fanaticism which is so charac- 
teristic of the modern age. It is those distinctions with which this 
article is concerned. 
Mr. Friswell states the aim of Impressionism to be twofold : 
1. To represent an impression of a subject as a ‘ visual’ 
unity ; 
2. To reproduce in paint, according to the scientific laws of 
optics, the actual outdoor colours of the visible world. 
This is, he tells us, the strict aim of Impressionism, and I will 
admit that it is highly respectable. But in making that admission 
I am constrained to ask the question, Is such an aim artistic, or isit 
scientific ? Is it itself an end which an artist can propose to him- 
self, or is it a means of which he can make use for other ends? 
Does its attainment result in a work of art, or does it result ina 
body of knowledge ? Does its incorporation in a painting satisfy 
the imagination (that is, our thoughts and feelings), or does it 
satisfy the reason (that is, our judgment and curiosity)? Is 
Impressionism, in other words, a contributory science, or is it an 
artistic phase—nay, its devotees would have us say, an artistic 
culmination ? 
This is the distinction, the distinction between art and science, 
between truth and realism, between Kunstwarheit and Naturwirk- 
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lichkeit (to use Goethe’s famous phrase), which is the subject of this 
article, (though I can only suggest a few questions connected with 
it); itis a distinction always present to the minds of thoughtful 
persons, and one which ought to have been made when formulated 
Impressionism was first launched upon the world. As I have said, 
I think the distinction would have been made, and the impoverish- 
ment which passion and unreason bring with them have been 
avoided, were it not for the operation of modern fanaticism and 
the machinery of modern advertisement, which always unite 
in the generation of heat rather than in the diffusion of light. 
The distinction has always been made when the art has been 
enriched by contributory sciences before. There is no ‘ perspective 
movement ’ in the history of Florentine painting, though there is 
much strenuous and even boastful applied perspective, as in The 
Battle of San Romano ; why, then, should there be an ‘ Impres- 
sionist movement,’ if Impressionism is applied optics ?—and 
applied optics are perhaps nothing more now than what our 
ancestors called ‘ aerial perspective’? The unself-conscious judg- 
ment and artistic simplicity of the Florentines saved even the 
‘father of perspective,’ the ingenious and enthusiastic Paolo 
Uccello, from confounding the new-born science with the eternally 
unchanging, though ever various, Muse. I do not disparage the 
‘sweet perspective,’ which is a most respectable science whose 
laws I hope I faithfully obey ; nor do I disparage Impressionism 
(or ‘aerial perspective’ ?). I only aim at critical and historical 
perspective in judging its nature and importance. And may I here 
suggest a doubt (which I leave it to others to resolve after further 
discussion and consideration) whether its importance is at all as 
great as that of the older science, whether, in fact, we cannot 
still speak of ‘ mere’ Impressionism ? 

That it is in itself a scientific contribution, and not an artistic 
phase, will, I think, appear upon analysis ; but it is already implied 
by Mr. Friswell’s reference to ‘ progress.’ For there is progress in 
sciences, but not in arts, just as there is progress in theology, but 
not in religion. Even that type of latter-day sentimentalists, 
Mr. Clutton-Brock, admitted this in the lecture on ‘ Progress in 
Art’ which he (though not an artist) was asked to deliver and con- 
tribute to the fantastic volume on Progress which Mr. Marvin 
edited some half-dozen years ago. Knowledge may be added to 
knowledge, and the schematic power of the human mind may grasp 
a body of accumulated knowledge as a unified system ; but the 
schematic power itself does not change. So we may profit by past 
—that is, vicarious—experience, but our power of so profiting 
depends upon ourselves, and is not greater than that of our 
remotest ancestors. Other men laboured, and we enter into their 
labours, but we cannot do more than labour as they did. Still 
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more, the fundamental emotions which are the source of the 
religious or artistic experience of the soul are the same in all ages 
and all countries ; it is, for instance, even sometimes impossible 
to tell the date of a book upon mystical experience, as Dean Inge 
has pointed out. The theological scholarship of a Harnack js 
in advance of the theological scholarship of a Luther or an Aquinas 
(and it is a valuable gain), but the religion of a Wesley is not ‘in 
advance ’ of the religion of a Francis or a Paul; so the science of 
a Leonardo or a Velasquez is in advance of the science of a Giotto 
or a Fra Angelico (and it is a valuable gain), but their artistic 
experience is of equal value for the imagination. If Impres. 
sionism is part of a‘ progress,’ then it is a scientific contribution, 
and not an artistic experience ; and an Impressionist painting is, 
in so far as it is ‘ merely ’ Impressionist, a scientific demonstration; 
if it is a work of art (as it may be), it shares in the spiritual experi- 
ence which produced the works of art of all past ages. The 
painters of the past also used scientific knowledge in abundance, 
perhaps more than the Impressionists ; but they were great artists 
because of the imaginative use they made of it. It is because 
they were great artists that Polluaiolo and Signorelli and Albrecht 
Diirer studied anatomy; but it is not because they studied 
anatomy that they were great artists. 

But let us consider the two aspects of the Impressionist aim— 
visual unity and actual colour—more in detail. 

The first aim, that of visual unity, either is not at all new, or 
it is not quite true. That is to say, unity has always been aimed 
at in art, or rather a subject has always of necessity been conceived 
as a unity before it could take form as a work of art ; and, on the 
other hand, visual unity is an equivocal phrase, which in the sense 
of a unity perceived through the eye is otiose (since all pictures 
are seen through the eye), and in the sense of a unity perceived 
by the eye alone is meaningless, since our minds take the main 
share of the ‘ impression ’ and re-create, or rather create for the 
first time into a unity, the material which the eye, wandering over 
the field of vision, has gathered up. Let us go back and expand 
these points more at large. 

Unity is, in the nature of things, an element in a work of art. 
It has been recognised as such since criticism began. It has been 
achieved in a variety of ways ; and I will admit at once that the 
Impressionist way, first achieved by Velasquez two centuries 
before ‘ Impressionism,’ is one of the successful and true ways; 
that is, Velasquez really conceived, or ‘ saw,’ his later paintings in 
that form of unity and carried them out so as to convey the same 
impression to a spectator. But the phrase ‘ visual’ unity is 
typical of the inexact phrases with which art criticism is involved. 
The kind of unity which Velasquez really was the first to achieve 
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might be called ‘ focal’ unity ; that is, a point at one distance from 
the eye is painted with full realisation, and all those further or 
nearer are blurred, so that in looking at the picture that one point 
isthe only place in which the eye is tempted to rest. But it was not 
new in the nineteenth century, and is not a special ground of vain- 
glory to the Impressionists. And it is not only not the only unity, 
put it is not demonstrably the highest kind of unity. It is the 
focal unity which a photograph gives, which no one regards as 
very valuable, and with which painting cannot in any case 
compete. And although in looking at Las Meninas or Las 
Hilanderas our eye rests on one central point and only takes in 
the rest vaguely (as in a photograph), while in Los Borrachos and 
to some extent still in Las Lanzas it can wander with a diffused 
interest among competing objects equally completely realised to a 
close focus, it does not follow that the focally unified works, 
though more difficult to paint, are more interesting to look at, 
more impressive, more beautiful, or in a deeper sense more true. 
They are perhaps (though not to me) easier to look at ; but is ease 
everything ? And they are perhaps ‘ optically’ more true. But 


| our eyes do not as a matter of fact and habit look at anything in 


the way in which, by optical laws, they should. This sounds a 
paradox, but it is not, unless by optics we mean a tautology for 
the way we are in the habit of looking. For we do not in the 
strict ‘ optical,’ focal, photographic sense ‘see’ a picture; we 
look at it ; that is, though we look for a moment at a time at some 
unity which takes in an impression as a whole (the Impressionist 
idea of unity), yet the next moment we begin to look about us at 
the parts, comparing different parts together or looking into very 
small parts alone. Then we may—for a moment— see’ the 
picture as a whole again, and always every part affects every 
other; the picture is a unity, a whole, if it is a good picture ; but 
we do not only see it thus, but in many various ways ; and if it is a 
relentless focal unity, we are driven back so perpetually to the one 
focal point, with only a vague impression of the rest, that a great 
deal of interest of all kinds, technical and human, is sacrificed 
to the one small gain of ease and of repose, and many great 
truths sacrificed to one (in my opinion) minor truth, fundamental 
truth to superficial truth. It is, of course, a question of degree ; 
excess of equal realisation over the whole field may be so distracting 
as to cease to be interesting; and I am not speaking of bad 
pictures, in which neither parts nor whole are interesting at all. 
In the finest pictures there has always been some sacrifice, both 
of parts to whole and whole to parts, chiefly, of course, I freely 
admit, of parts to whole. But the sacrifice has never been com- 
plete in the sense of focal blurring except in the focal centre, as it 
has to be in the Impressionist ideal. Moreover, the doctrine of 
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the single, momentary impression on the eye has been supported 
by a confusion of words ; it is said that the impression of 

or mugic is made in time, that of the plastic arts in space ; but 
though the impression of painting is not made by time, in the sens 
of succession and order, it is made in time, in the sense of duration, 
A picture takes a long time to paint, and it takes a long time ty 
look at. Ifa good book takes weeks to appreciate, so does a good 
picture, in both cases because there is a lot in them not appre. 
ciable at one glance or at many glances. Focal unity is not, then, 
the highest kind of unity: it is, at best, a scientific, not an artistic, 
element, though it is not even consonant with our habits and 
experience ; and how can that which is not so consonant be called 
‘ scientific’ ? It is one kind of unity, valuable at all times 
an element in the far more comprehensive kind of unity known 
as ‘subordination.’ 

‘Subordination ’ is not an academic arbitrary rule of compos- 
tion, even in the Bolognese schools, which attained it often with 
perfection ; it arises out of experience in a more real sense than 
the focal unity does, for it arises out of the natural subordination 
of interest to the mind which exists when a picture is first con- 
ceived in the mind ; and it must be maintained to the completion 
of the externalised idea in a work of art if the same interest or 
microcosm of interests is to be experienced by the spectator. The 
different parts of a painting are accented, like the phrases ina 
musical composition or the incidents in a book, according to their 
significance for the imagination far more than according to the 
degree of conspicuousness they would have if actually seen | 
together in Nature by a camera. This is the most essential and 
rudimentary difference between art and photography. Art gives 
a higher and deeper truth, as has been realised ever since Aristotle, 
Thus a fresco by Giotto has imaginative unity which nothing 
could surpass and no photograph compete with. Without this 
unity there is no art, no ‘ style,’ for style is the expression of a 
multiplicity of concrete experiences under the form of a unity of 
conception, ‘ seeking’ (as Pater says) ‘in an instant of vision to 
concentrate a thousand experiences’; every work of great style 
is a microcosm ; and sometimes the intensity of the experiences 
and the intensity of the concentration of significance in their 
imaginative collocation, as in the work of Holman Hunt, may 
throw all ‘ focal’ unity, all easy and superficial subordination, to 
the winds, and carry the imagination of the spectator with it 
whithersoever it will. It is this supremacy of style which makes 
Holman Hunt a supreme painter; he has the other and much 
smaller elements of style also: idiosyncrasy and technique; but 
he has the great element, diversity of concrete experience expressed 
in a unity of significance, or particular material truths seen 
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together as a universal spiritual truth ; and beside that unity all 
others are small and trifling.4 Moreover, in art, as in metaphysics, 
unity is the creation of the mind in its schematic activity ; 
diversity, plurality, is all that Nature gives; but in art, as in 
metaphysics, it is neither the passive empirics nor the dogmatic, 
abstract Brahman Monists who attain the truth ; it is the Platoe 
and Kants, the Titians and Rembrandts, whose mental process 
is a perpetual interaction of schematic unifying and concrete 
experience of the diversity of Nature, who see truth. They have 
the rich variety, the satisfying unity. It may be assisted in its 
pictorial presentment by focal unity ; I do not deny that: it may 
also be assisted by academic and rhetorical devices for unity of 
effect, such as linear design and chiaroscuro ; but in the greatest 
works line and light are born with the initial conception as part of 
its inevitable expression, as inevitable as the rhythm or the tempo 
of a piece of music, though subordinate alterations may be made 
for the effect of a picture, as they were made by Beethoven in his 
scores. Line and light arise with the initial idea as its inevitable 
expression ; and usually colour arises in the same way. 

This brings me to the second of the Impressionist aims, 
namely, actual outdoor colour. I do not speak of Impressionist 
practice, which usually seems to consist in an excess of cobalt 
violet never seen in Nature, but of the ideal of the reproduction 
of actual colour as a main element of a picture. 

To this ideal, it seems to me, there are two main objections. 
The first I have just indicated—namely, that colour is for the 
artistic imagination chiefly an organ of emotional expression, an 
element of design, part of the language of art, not an optical 
phenomenon whose every conjunction has only to be ‘ chosen ’ at 
random and reproduced as it happens in order to make a picture. 
The second objection is that the ideal, though not false, is 
exaggerated ; that colour is subordinate to form both as a means 
of identification and as an element of expression. 

Neither of these objections can be formulated as an incontro- 
vertible and logically complete argument. They can only be 
stated, offered as experiences common to many generations, which 
bear their own credentials to those to whom they have come, and 
are incapable of proof by appeals to logical argument simply 
because they are their own proof once they are felt. One strong 
positive experience convinces, and displaces a lesser one. Those 
who have really been moved by the great harmonies of colour in 


1 This conception of three degrees of style—idiosyncrasy, technique, and 
‘absolute ’—though the terminology is modern, and is that used, e¢.g., by Mr. 
Middleton Murry in his lectures on ‘Style,’ is in essence the old conception 
of Joshua Reynolds—the characteristic, the ornamental and the grand style. It 
isa ‘natural’ division, upon which the modern artist and art critic would do 
well to ponder long and hard. Idiosyncrasy and technique are not enough. 
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the works of Titian, by the ecstatic radiance of it in those 
Turner, or by the peculiar emotional moods expressed in th 
golden gloom of Rembrandt, the riotous glow of Rubens, the sobe 
dignity of black and grey favoured of Velasquez, the cool beautig 
of Vermeer, the jewelled freshness of an early Florentine o 
Sienese, will not feel that these are mere idiosyncrasies of temper. 
ment, interesting only to the student of the varieties of individyal 
feeling, nor that they are less universal and noble in their speech 
than the statement of the literal colour of Nature which is the aim 
of modern Impressionism. I do not disparage that aim, Ny 
scheme of colour arbitrarily devised by man, no harmony dramati- 
cally felt by him even when most deeply stirred, is greater than the 
colour offered to our eyes daily by the light of heaven ; but that 
natural colour itself must stir an artist first to the creative impulse, 
must suggest to him a peculiar scheme, a particular harmony, 
expressive of a mood intelligible to his spirit, consonant with his 
moods. He learns from Nature—and we are grateful to any 
Impressionist who teaches us more of Nature’s aspects—but ‘art 
is man’s nature,’ and though in humility is his dignity fulfilled, 
it is his creative instinct, the accumulated emotions of his soul 
crystallised into a work of art and communicated to the souls of 
others, that is the greatest fact in Nature. Let us welcome all 
truths, and accept them in humility without imposing our egoism 
with arbitrary violence upon them ; I do not advocate abstract 
design in colour or in any other element of the art; I do not 
imagine that our attitude to Nature should be ‘ Saluez, Messieurs, 
mais ne regardez pas’: all that I have ever written and painted 
is, I hope, my witness that it is truth, not dogma or caprice, 
concrete experience, not abstract idea, that I believe to be at once 
the aim and wellspring of art, as of philosophy. But the whole 
crux of the matter lies in understanding how concfete experience 
may be laid hold of and applied, how external truth may bk 
inwardly received, understood and expressed. The Impressionist 
in art, like the empiricist in philosophy (and, we may add, like the 
‘man of the world,’ whose undigested ‘ experience ’ is not exper- 
ence at all, but leaves him still the slave of conventional opinion 
and imitated habits), supposes that truth comes of itself, that any 
fragment of the world is a truth and a reflection of the whole truth 
in its just proportions, and that no thought is needed to under- 
stand it. But he is no nearer the truth than is the abstract dog- f 
matist, ‘ housed in a dream, at distance fromthekind.’ Experience 
is, in fact, in the words of Kant, ‘ a product of the understanding 
from materials furnished by the senses.’ It was with this meaning 
that I spoke of the Impressionist as the victim of an immature 
philosophy—in the same sense as the empiricist and the man of 
the world are victims, for without the schematic activity of the 
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mind, without its creative agencies, Nature cannot be known. 
The mind must move like a perpetual current-reverser backwards 
and forwards between Nature and its own ideas, and the painter 
deficient in creative ideas is, as I said in my previous article, like 
a miller who should try to make flour without a millstone—an 
enterprise exactly as vain as the endeavour to make it without 
corn. And this is true, not only of colour, but of every element in 
art; natural resemblance is subordinate to artistic expression, 
‘Naturwirklichkeit’ to ‘ Kunstwarheit,’ though both are necessary. 
It is the mind which creates unity ; it is equally the mind which 
creates significance. 

The other objection to the Impressionist ideal of literal, 
optical colour is that it is exaggerated. In one sense the objection 
above discussed is also an objection that it is exaggerated. But I 
mean now that colour in any application of it, either in imitation 
of Nature or in expression of idea, is a subordinate element to 
form, and even in its highest use secondary. The Impressionist 
will ask, Why ? and truculently continue to juxtapose pigments 
and ignore drawing. No one can tell him why ; the dispute is as 
old as criticism, but great practitioners have seldom disputed it. 
Titian may, by the standards of Michelangelo, have drawn less 
well than he should, yet he drew as well as he could, which was 
superbly, and better than any Impressionist seems to think 
necessary at all. Turner was a draughtsman of landscape form 
who will probably never be surpassed or equalled, and great as is 
the value of his colour in the expression of his later work, it is 
surely subordinate to the form, and in his earlier work the colour 
is purely conventional, yet absolutely sufficient. A Titian or a 
Turner in black-and-white give us almost all the intellectual and 
emotional impression that they do in colour; but their colour 
without their form would not only move us not at all, but could 
not even exist. As Ruskin said, a leopard is known, not by his 
spots, but by his shape. And expression is almost complete, even 
in the greatest colourists, without their colour. There is per- 
manent truth in the saying of Ingres, ‘A picture well enough 
drawn is always well enough painted.’ Nevertheless, I would not 







































te be supposed to regard colour as negligible either as an element of 
ns expression or as a phenomenon of Nature. I love colour whole- 

| heartedly ; there is colour in sculpture, for various tones, in any 
na vibration of light, are various in colour, and the element of beauty 
ling so given is far from small. Nor did I wish, in preferring expression 





by colour before verisimilitude in colour, to suggest that verisimili- 







ne tude is negligible: I have spent weeks in painting, as far as I was 
sal able, the true atmospheric colour of Nature; but I do suggest 
the that, though it is valuable, it is subordinate. Moreover, colour is 





so purely relative, or (if I may use such a paradoxical phrase) so 
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absolutely relative, that all that a painter can hope to do is ty 
suggest a truth to the imagination which will satisfy it and reip. 
force the form by its expression. Corot’s comment upon a young 
painter’s despairing attempt to reproduce by cadmiums, spectrums 
and alizarins the colours of a sunset was, ‘ Why doesn’t he doit 
in black and yellow ochre?’ A de Windt looks true, and a 
Sargent looks true; hang them side by side, and the de Wind 
looks brown and the Sargent looks garish ; the same effect would 
be visible if we hung a Reynolds beside a Holman Hunt. Raw 
umber will look blue, or violet, or pink, or green, or brick-red, or 
black, by the right juxtapositions. Hunt is, according to Mr, 
Friswell’s definition, an Impressionist in the second sense of an 
imitator of the actual colours of Nature (though not in the first 
sense of a recorder of a simple unified impression) ; but dogs 
anyone believe seriously either that his greatness is based on that 
literal use of colour, or that his pictures even depend for their 
great emotional effect on their colour? In the finest of Holman 
Hunt’s works accurate reproduction of colour is always subor 
dinate to emotional expression by means of colour ; and, further, 
expression by colour is subordinate to expression by form. Colour 
is, I admit, an added greatness in these works, chiefly as an 
emotional organ, partly (surely very slightly ?) as an aid in their 
conviction of reality; but The Triumph of the Innocents and 
The Light of the World would be among the world’s glories in 
Bolognese bistre and bitumen ; and, as it is, they have not got 
literal colour truth. Such a work as his Hireling Shepherd (now 
at Wembley) gains something by its fidelity to outdoor light, but 
it is great even in a black-and-white reproduction. No doubt the 
Pre-Raphaelites valued such fidelity, and their enthusiasm for 
outdoor colour was a natural part of their young enthusiasm for all 
truth—a part of their greatness—but, again, they cared for it 
because they were great in many other ways; they were not great 
only because they cared for it. To the effect of some works literal 
colour is a distracting intrusion; yet I admit that a recurrent 
return to the study of outdoor light and outdoor Nature is one of 
the healthiest signs in the life of a school of painting, but in the 
sense that a normal healthy state of mind is engendered by it. 
I believe, for instance, that the Athenian and Elizabethan drama 
would not have been so great if the plays had not been performed 
in outdoor theatres; no adventitious glamour could be derived 
from artifice or illusion, studied darkness or factitious brilliance, 
But it is another thing to preach a one-sided plein-airisme, and to 
erect fidelity to outdoor colour into the main aim of painting. 
Is Bastien Lepage’s portrait of his father great because it is 
faithfully painted in outdoor colour or because it is a profound and 
moving revelation of a human being ? Does anyone miss outdoor 
lighting in his equally magical portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, which 
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is a revelation of an enchantress and a genius which no external 
fidelity of colour could enhance, and even the use of gold and silver 
colour as a means of expression only enhances in a small degree 
compared with the consummate drawing of the profile and hands 
and amazing delicacy of posing and accent? It is true, Mr. 
Friswell pleads for the Impressionist ideal chiefly as an ideal for 
landscape painters ; but all that I have said is, I believe, as true 
of landscapes as it is of portraits and historical painting. In all 
branches we may be grateful to Impressionism for the new know- 
ledge it has gleaned and garnered, scientific knowledge which 
artists may use, and should use, when appropriate. No truth 
must be rejected. Art needs all the science it can learn, for art 
is‘ Reason in her most exalted mood.’ But a sense of proportion 
must be maintained. Many of our best landscape painters would 
gain little by using it, and in any case ‘« dono principal di 
Natura e liberta.’ Such a magnificent work as Mr. W. T. Wood’s 
immense water-colour called Wild Winter, which was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy last year, and is one of the most marvellous 
landscapes of recent times, would gain nothing by focal unity of 
impression (so complete ‘s its imaginative unity of expression), 
or by accuracy of optical colour (so perfect is its imaginative 
truth of tone). But I have seldom seen an Impressionist painting 
which would not have been turned from an unsatisfying experi- 
ment into a fine work by even a part of Mr. Wood’s drawing and 
design. Mr. Wood values science more than most artists ; but he 
does not say that art is science. Mr. Friswell and I are certainly 
agreed in a hope that the students at the proposed school of 
landscape at Flatford Mill will draw before they paint—and after 
it as well ; still more, that they will think, feel, and create, as well 
as study and investigate. The greatest example of the union of 
scientific with artistic genius who ever lived was Leonardo da Vinci; 
no one ever valued science more—‘la somma certezza delle mate- 


' matiche,’ ‘ vera scientia’—but he knew that artistic creation was 


more than scientific research, and in his landscapes there is no 
mere copying, but infinite suggestion : 

My feeling, therefore, is that Impressionism, in its study of 
focal unity and colour accuracy, has earned our gratitude by 
contributing a body of valuable scientific knowledge to the store 
upon which artists can draw, but that it is not itself a phase of art, 
still less a culmination, and that its claims are exaggerated and 
one-sided, not only when tested by the performance of its disciples 
(who are artists only when they make the classical appeal to 
thought and the romantic appeal to emotion as well as their own 
realist appeal to curiosity), but that they are exaggerated in them- 
selves as theoretical ideas. But for what they have contributed 
let us be grateful. 


DELMAR HARMOOD BANNER. 
GG2 
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SOME NOVELISTS OF MODERN SPAIN 


EVEN in the days of the Greeks writers had realised that the 
function of art is to correct the shortcomings of Nature. Art must 
select its materials from the gross world of reality and build-up 
another world of fancy, creating a just balance between the real 
and the ideal. There is thus a perpetual conflict between the real 
and the ideal, but nowhere more so than in the novel which has 
been well defined as ‘ the epic of modern life.’ 

The term ‘ epic’ is a happy one to use when we reflect on the’ 
enormous influence in Spain of the fantastic romances of chivalry 
—an influence that only faded away when Don Quixote rode out 
on Rocinante. It was Dekker who had said of the Castilian hidalgo; 
‘ The Spaniard was so busy in touching heaven with a lance that 
our Knight of the Burning Shield could not get him at so much 
leisure as to eat a dish of pilchards with him.’ 

The early Spanish novels approach near to the term ‘ epic’ 
because they narrate, whereas our modern novel describes. Don 
Quixote stands at the parting of both ways. It is full of narrations 
that recall the old books of chivalry—narrations that the modem 
reader often skips through. But Don Quixote is also full of 
descriptions of actual characters that enchant in the same way as 
the ideal modern novel. And by descriptions we do not simply 
mean men and women like Sancho, Teresa Panza, the curate, or 
Maritornes, but also the enveloping atmosphere, the surroundings. 
As Flaubert said of the immortal work: ‘Comme on voit ces 
routes d’Espagne qui ne sont nulle part décrites.’ The modem 
novelist of Spain nursing in his heart vestal-wise the divine flame 
of Cervantes, tries to observe realistically modern life. The nine- 
teenth century coming as it did hard upon the heels of the eigh- 
teenth, when Voltaire’s temple of reason was thronged with 
European pilgrims, introduced the weighing machine of 
materialism. Everything must be measured by ‘ facts.’ Even in 
romantic Spain the castles of fantasy were fading into thin air, and 
there appear on the horizon novelists like Fernan Caballero and 
later on in the century Galdés. : 

Galdés by his novels redeemed the people from the cult of f 
reason, which was alien to Spain, and led them to the reality of 
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flesh and blood. Azorin, the subtle miniaturist of modern literature, 
says of him : 


Galdés appears silently, with his little eyes that pierce, his cold, 
scrupulous glance ; he looks at everything, he examines everything—the 
cities, the streets, the shops, the cafés, the theatres, the fields, the roads. 
_.. For the first time reality is going to exist for the Spaniards. 


Galdés, the greatest novelist since Cervantes, leads us to our con- 
temporary novel. His National Episodes, wherein he traces the 
epic of nineteenth century Spain, mark the dawn of Liberalism in 
a country notoriously traditional. Galdés had many great con- 
temporaries in the novel, such as Juan Valera, Dofia Emilia Pardo 
Bazan, Pereda, and Palacio Valdés, but they belong really to the 
nineteenth century, not to contemporary times. 

When we examine generally the great mass of Spanish novels 
written in the last decade of the nineteenth century, we notice 
geat differences of atmosphere and local colour, due to the regional 
character of the works. It was with justice that Victor Hugo 
spoke of ‘ Les Espagnes.’ Nature by its succession of transverse 
mountain ranges has broken the Iberian peninsula into separate 
sections. Its dislocation of the country has imposed localism and 
isolation on its inhabitants. We find separatist tendencies not 
only in Catalonia, but also in the Basque country and in Galicia, 
and it is on account of this localisation that the modern Spanish 
novel is so interesting to us. We find in it a wealth of local colour 
that exists rarely in the novels of other more progressive countries, 
where the tendency has been to evolve a uniform cosmopolitan 
type of literature. When we read the works of Thomas Hardy, we 
are struck by his deep attachment to the soil of his native Wessex 
—the soil which he peoples not only with its modern inhabitants, 
but also with the phantoms of countless ancestors back to the days 
of the old kingdom. With this thought in our minds, we shall 
understand the value of the modern novelists of Spain. When the 
breath of popularity withers the bloom of inspiration which they 
have received from their own folk, they issue forth into the limelit 
arenas of Europe and trick out with trumpery their native muse ; 
then must we write them down as poor workmen plodding the 
well-worn path. 

To illustrate this point, let us take first of all Blasco Ibafiez, who 
has obtained a greater share of notoriety, if not popularity, than 
any novelist living. Right from the outset Ibafiez has been the 
stormy petrel of Spanish politics, and, unlike most agitators, he has 
made commercial success of his work. Born in the picturesque 
province of Valencia, the garden of Spain, his early novels are 
thoroughly Valencian in character andincustom. They paint in 
vigorous colours the lives of the middle class in the city, or else 
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the storm-tossed lives of fishermen or smugglers. In Arvo y 
Tartana he describes microscopically the bourgeoisie and thei 
commercial life. In Flor de Mayo we enter the lives of the fisher. 
men and share their hazardous enterprises. The fatalism of thes 
folk, their rich fund of proverbs and phrases, recall faintly Synge’s 
description of the west of Ireland. But there is all the differencg 
between the modern realistic novelist, who only sees the appearances 
of things, and the realistic poet, who sees not the outer surface, but 
the essence, the kernel, and whose realism is of things recollected, 
La Barraca (The Cabin) is Ibafiez’s most striking work, because in 
it he reaches the folk. It isa remorseless picture of their relation 
to the rural problems of Spain. After reading that novel we can 
understand the pride of race of the Spanish peasant, his super. 
stition and ferocity when roused. With its vivid description of the 
unpopular landlord, the grumbling peasantry and the boycotting, 
this work reminds us of many regional novels of Ireland. Thereis 
the same pessimism and inexorable fatalism that we meet in The 


Valley of the Squinting Windows, by Brinsley Macnamara. Don 


Salvador, the miserly landlord, who is hated by his tenants, wrapped 
in his old cape even in spring, is a figure that commands out 
attention. He could be compared to old Pére Grandet, but he is 
drawn in darker colours. His is the tenacity of the miser who 
wishes to be in contact with his property at all hours ; dogs bark 
when they see him afar off, as if Death were approaching ; children 
make faces at him ; men hide. Tio Barret is an interesting charac- 
ter, for he represents the old feudal peasant who is beginning to 
rouse himself to action against social conditions. There is no subtle 
portrayal of women in Blasco Ibajiez, for his style is too rough. 
We must, however, make an exception in favour of the attractive 
Dolores in Flor de Mayo, the wilful, passionate Neleta in Caftas y 
Barro, and Roseta, the pathetic little drudge in La Barraca, who 
reminds us of Balzac’s heroine Pierrette. The brilliant colours of 
this naturalist of the Mediterranean must not deter us from 
finding fault with his lack of sincerity, the lack of proportion which 
makes his works seem exaggerated. He fails especially with regard 
to continuity of action; some of his novels are full of endless 
description, such as The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse and The 
Enemies of Women. His later works are works for the cinema, 


works for exportation abroad among peoples that are ever ready 


to welcome the cry ‘ New lamps for old!’ The present writer ina 


visit to Unamuno at Salamanca in 1921 asked him what he f 


thought of Ibafiez as an artist. The sage replied that Ibafiez was 
more an impressionist than an artist. Then, to illustrate his 
meaning, he related an anecdote about him. When Ibafiez was 
last at Salamanca, Unamuno asked him ‘to visit a second time 
some interesting parts of the city, such as the cathedral and the 
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University, but Ibafiez replied: ‘No; no me interesa aquello 
que no me impresiona en una primera mirada’ (‘I only take 
interest in what I see at first impression’). This, according 
to Unamuno, is characteristic of Ibafiez: he is only a super- 
ficial writer, a writer of impressions. He does not know the 
technics of his art, but writes at once, spontaneously, without 
reflection. 

Miguel de Unamuno is an extreme antithesis to the plethoric 
author of The Four Horsemen. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that the genius of Unamuno has dominated the intellectual youth 
of contemporary Spain more than any other. He is rapidly 
becoming a European figure now that his great works of self- 
revelation, The Tragic Sense of Life and The Life of Don Quixote 
and Sancho, have been translated into other languages. Some 
time Rector of Salamanca University and Professor of Greek 
there, Unamuno has steeped his spirit in the classics. But he is 
not an elegant devotee of the Thessalian maidens ; coming from 
the Basque country, with its fierce steadfastness and obstinacy, as 
of the oak, he tries to reject the jewels of style, the melodious 
cadences, as if they were the flowers of Klingsor’s garden. This is 
characteristic when we remember that Don Miguel is a-musical ; 
to him sweet sound is but ‘ music celestial ’—the Spanish 
synonym for nonsense. Perhaps, however, this rejection of style 
is but a courageous defence against the temptation of rhetoric, 
worthy of such a Puritan as Unamuno is. He is, however, a subtle 
humorist, whose humour meets Landor’s definition when he says 
that ‘ genuine humour and true wit require a sound and capacious 
mind, which is always a grave one.’ Very often he recalls Samuel 
Butler. Like Butler, he likes to treat as absurd prejudice the ideas 
that are commonly held. Thus he defended idleness, holding the 
theory that lazy people are necessary for the world in the advanice 
of civilisation. Poets, he says, are idlers, and it is to these prin- 
ciples of idleness that astronomy owes its origin ; that is to say, 
when man, freed from the necessity of earning his bread, turned 
his eyes upwards and questioned the enigma of the skies. And 
Unamuno quotes the example of Socrates, who was always seeking 
for some young man with whom to talk concerning the Human and 
the Divine. Like Samuel Butler, he has a mania for upholding 
impossible theories, and with the essay on ‘ Idleness ’ we can com- 
pare Butler’s book wherein he proves that Nausicaa wrote the 
Odyssey. Unamuno and Butler remind us of the builders of the 
Middle Ages who adorned their cathedrals with gargoyles. Both 
of them often like to play the part of a gargoyle themselves, 
grinning amidst the solemnities of the universe, yet not incon- 
gruous. Unamuno might be called /’enfant terrible of modern Spain, 
in spite of his air of puritanical austerity at times, which causes 
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Salvador de Madariaga to compare him very aptly to an elder at 
an Eisteddfod. 

Unamuno in the composition of his novels follows the exact 
opposite course to Ibafiez. The latter shows all his power ip 
descriptions de brocha gorda, descriptions which delight above all the 
peoples of misty Northern Europe who long to see a Southem, 
sensuous Spain, the Spain of Carmen. Unamuno avoids descrip. 
tions of landscapes, and even settings of time and place and local § 
colour, in order to give the stories greater intensity, and by 
reducing them to dialogue he accentuates the dramatic character, 
In the preface to Andanzas y Visiones Espafiolas (Wanderings and 
Visions of Spain) he makes the following statement : 


Whoever reads a novel, like a theatre playgoer, is held by the develop. 
ment of the plot, by the interplay of the actions and passions of the 
characters, and is strongly inclined to skip the descriptions of landscapes, 
however beautiful they may be. 


One of the most characteristic of Unamuno’s novels is Niebla } 
(Mist), which has the additional merit of anticipating in a way 
the method of Luigi Pirandello. The plot is a plain, unvarnished 
story of love and jealousy. But Augusto, the wronged party, does 
not end the story in the conventional manner. He follows the 
six characters of Pirandello and goes off to find the author. When 
he meets him at Salamanca he informs him of his intention to 
commit suicide. The author, however, tells him that he cannot 
die, as no such person exists in reality as Augusto. He must goon 
living in the fantasy of his author. Unamuno does not drive the 
idea so far as Pirandello, who says that when a character is bom 
it acquires such independence even of the author that it can 
acquire a meaning which the author never thought of giving it. 
In Abel Sdénchez Unamuno develops another paradoxical subject 
and draws a general moral for humanity. In Sanchez, the super- 
ficial artist, and Monegro, the subtle, introspective doctor, we are 
shown the two types of humanity : the man who skims the surface 
and the man who probes the depths. In Tia Tula (Aunt Tula), 
one of his latest novels, the author weaves his story round an 
elderly spinster, her resigned sadnesses and tribulations. It is 
surprising that Unamuno has not become a dramatist, for his novels 
approach near to the dramatic form owing to his habit of suppress- 
ing narrative and developing his story by ironical dialogues. 
On account of his steadfast purity of purpose, his vigorous, manly 
genius, he stands like a tower in modern Spain. 

What a difference when we move farther along the coast to the 
kingdom of Galicia, whose inhabitants call the Irish their brother- 
Celts! Ramén del Valle Inclan is a fit spokesman for Galicia, the 
source of lyric poetry in the Iberian peninsula and the last abode 
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of the Troubadours. In his prose, as in his verse, we see no trace 
of the rugged, oaken steadfastness of Unamuno. Instead we 
listen to sweet, melancholy cadences that seem to be the echo 
down the centuries of knights in armour and maidens fair. Ramén 
del Valle Inclan, with his commanding presence, his splendid 
peard, his romantic personality, is well-nigh a legend in modern 
Spain; to find a parallel to him we must turn our thoughts to 
Italy and D’Annunzio. But the likeness between the two writers 
is only superficial ; the Galician is one who has strayed from his 
native province and consciously walked in the shadow of the great 
Italian. Like D’Annunzio, he has by means of his culture, his 
esthetic sensibility, created for himself an outer, literary per- 
sonality. The charm in his writings lies in the combination, the 
interchange between that literary outer covering and the Galician 
spirit which he has inherited from ancestors descended from the 
Troubadours. Many critics, such as the erudite Julio Casares, 
have applied the bistoury to that outer personality in order to 
show all the derivations from D’Annunzio, Barbey D’Aurevilly, 
Casanova, Eca de Queiros and others. The most discussed novels 
of Don Ramé6n are the four famous sonatas called by the title of 
The Pleasant Memoirs of the Marquis of Bradomin. They were 
written between the years 1902 and 1905, and have only lately 
been made known to English readers in translation. Though to 
English readers they will seem rather too reminiscent of the wicked 
‘nineties, their curious blend of sensuality and mysticism will 
arouse interest. The hero, the Marquis of Bradomin, ‘ ugly, 
Catholic, and sentimental’ throughout the four novels, endures 
the most amazing adventures. He resembles Stelio of D’Annunzio, 
but a worn-out, gouty Stelio, a superman in his dotage. His 
adventures are nearly always unsavoury, and there is a sinister 
canker which destroys the beautiful images. The harmonious 
style, polished and subtle, does not save us from a feeling of 
nausea at the morbid tendencies of such an art. But these 
works, with their redundant metaphors, their tricks of style 
imitated from Eca de Queiros, belong to the earlier period. Of 
later years he has retired more and more into his native province 
and tried to evoke popular types, or else he has tried in his epic 
novels dealing with the Carlist wars to picture the majesty of the 
people rising against the oppressive tyranny of social orders. 
Here we are far away from the sadistic sonatas, and we reach 
something higher and finer in Ramén del Valle Inclan. It is 
interesting to compare works like Los Cruzados de la Causa with 
Galdés’s Episodios. Ramon del Valle Inclan less than Galdés tries 
to describe the events of the war; he makes the whole period live, 
however, by his vivid descriptions. Like Unamuno, he develops 
his work dramatically by means of striking scenes. There is no 
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doubt that Del Valle Inclan’s style has gone on increasing jp 
virility, and he has sloughed off by degrees the morbid covering 
which disfigured his early personality. The traces of the influence 
of D’Annunzio and Eca de Queiros fade away ; the types, such as 
the proud noble Don Juan Manuel de Montenegro and his son 
Cara de Plata, are not puppets of fantasy, but real men of flesh 
and bones who live a life of their own. And in Del Valle Inclin’s 
novels of Galicia we meet peasants, beggars and picaresque nobles 
that might have stepped out of a picture by Velazquez. Like 
Thomas Hardy in his Wessex novels, he has the power of casting 
his modern characters back into the dim past and making them 
seem the eternal offshoots of the native heath. 

If Ramé6n del Valle Inclan makes us live the life of the Galician 
peasant and noble, Ramoén Pérez de Ayala is the true representa- 
tive of the mountain region of the Asturias. He is one of the most 
brilliant of the younger generation, and his novel Troteras y 
Danzaderas is without doubt one of the masterpieces of con- 
temporary literature, and true to the traditions of the country 
that produced ‘ La Celestina ’ and ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes ’—knight 
errants of the picaresque. What Emerson says of Goethe is true 
of Ayala: ‘He sees at every pore’; by his eye he understands 
the world, and by means of his fastidiously beautiful style he is 
able to transmit his sensitive impressions to his readers. Well 
might Buffon apply to Ayala his favourite dictum: ‘ La maniére 
dont une vérité est dite est plus utile 4 l’humanité méme que cette 
vérité.’ He is always at his best when describing vague and queer 
individuals who for ever tilt at windmills, and his epicurean 
sincerity recalls at times George Gissing. But Ayala writes like 
a redeemed Gissing, one who could rise untarnished from the con- 
templation of New Grub Street, and there is not the uniform 
sadness. There is still left in the brothel scenes of his other power- 
ful novel Tinieblas en las Cumbres a touch of Rabelaisian vigour 
inherited from Lazarillo that makes it a contrast to the typical 
modern novel of vice, always sad in its disillusion. And Ayala 
always closes his work with a spiritual moral which acts as a balm. 

We shall now conclude our survey of the modern Spanish novel 
with a writer who is in every way a contrast to Ayala. Pio 
Baroja, who calls himself arch-European, tries hard to avoid all 
those precious literary qualities of style which are the Asturian 
writer’s heritage. Coming from the Basque country, the most 
primitive part of the Iberian peninsula, Baroja prides himself on 
the boorish, stubborn traits of his race. But Baroja’s boorishness 
is limited to his style, and it must rather be considered the product 
of his earnest desire to avoid rhetoric. We can imagine him repeat- 
ing ceaselessly to himself: ‘ Spanish writers have always in the 
past run on the reefs of affected rhetoric ; they have imitated the 
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worst features of their ancestors, the Romans. I hate Rome, and 
so I will have none of her writers’ bombastic utterances.’ Baroja 
thus never condescends to please, and allows his style to run on 
carelessly. He often even recalls to our minds Stendhal, who used 
to study the Code Civil in order to avoid the phrase. Salvador de 
Madariaga, in his study on the author, says: ‘ Baroja’s style is 
but the twentieth century counterpart of a tendency which in the 
sixteenth century would have made him wear a hair shirt and eat 
stale bread and spinach boiled in water without salt.’1 By his 
stubbornness he resembles Unamuno, also a Basque, but he is far 
more Socratic in his method than the learned ex-Rector of Sala- 
manca. He is always ready to probe the minds of his learned 
compatriots, but he does so by means of the most innocent 
questions. In his autobiographical book, Juventud, Egolatria, he 
explains his humility : 

Great States, great captains, great kings, great gods, leave me cold. 
They are for the peoples who inhabit the plains which are watered by 
fertile streams, for the Egyptians, the Chinese, the Indians, the Germans or 


the French. We Europeans of the Pyrenees and Alps love small States, 
small rivers, small gods, with whom we can be on terms of familiarity. 


In Baroja even more than in any of the authors we have con- 
sidered can we note the deep influence of Spain’s traditional 
picaresque novel. As Gémez de Baquero has shown, this return 
to the picaresque is not artificial in Baroja, but spontaneous, and 
is not due in any way to the ancient works. But it is certain that 
Spanish authors are naturally drawn towards the scenes that 
called forth the wit of Mateo Aleman and Quevedo. Baroja, like 
Quevedo, observes reality directly without any masks to hinder 
his vision. In the three early novels which make up what is called” 
the ‘ picaresque trilogy ’ we find all the essentials of the ancient 
novel. The picaresque hero was always one who had to struggle 
for existence, and the novel described his varied experiences in his 
travels through the world. At one moment he is in the company 
of kings and princes ; at another he is enduring blows of a bull’s 
pizzle as he rows in the slave galleys. In La Busca and Mala 
Hierba Baroja excels all his contemporaries in his realistic descrip- 
tion of characters drawn from the jetsam and flotsam of humanity. 
But against those waifs of the storm the author sets up others that 
are symbols of his moral purpose. Characters such as Roberto 
Hasting in Mala Hierba personify the man of will-power who is 
able to ride unterrified the storm. A Spanish critic has made some 
interesting observations concerning the fortunes of the Englishman 
in Spanish literature. He used to be the personification of extrava- 
gance and impassiveness, or else he wore the romantic self-conscious 


1 Cf. S. de Madariaga, The Genius of Spain (Oxford 1923). 
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mask of Byron. In our author, however, who draws from Teality, 
the Englishman always contrasts by his energy and firm wil 
with the rest of the characters, who are vacillating and unstable, 

In novels such as Paradox Rey (Paradox the King), Tragedias 
Grotescas (Grotssque Tragedies), and the long series of works 
included under the title of Memoirs of a Man of Action, Baroja 
develops the most conflicting views. His mind seems to bea 
seething-pot wherein are jumbled together in glorious confusion the 
superman theories of Nietzsche, the anarchical individualist views 
of Dostoievsky, the Socialism of Zola, the irony of Anatole France, 
with a dash of the tender sentimentality of Dickens to make the 
whole mixture hold together. But it is always the same stubbom 
Baroja who appears before us, and the one literary quality aboveall 
others that remains with us is satire. Baroja’s satire underminesall 
our social institutions, all our societies, all our pet conventions, all 
our sacred beliefs. It is not religion or art that he attacks, but 
science. Our old friend Silvestre Paradox, with other characters 
out of former Baroja novels, sets out to create a new State in Africa, 
With the colonisers go various other characters representative of 
different countries. The ship is wrecked, and the party is cast up 
on an island of savages. But the white men by their intelligence 
deceive the savages and manage to flee to another island, where 
they set up a Government. Paradox against his will is chosen king 
of the negroes, and rules efficiently until the French come and 
bombard the island. The moral of the work is that civilisation 
destroys everything it undertakes. While Paradox rules, the 
natives are happy and contented, but when official civilisation 
arrives it brings evil with it—drunkenness, syphilis, and vice of all 
sorts. 

In Paradox the King it is possible to analyse the humour of 
Baroja—humour that approaches sometimes near to that of Swift 
by its passion. His satire at times makes him a ‘ social scavenger, 
working on a storage of bile,’ and takes away the serenity of his 
humour. But it is on account of these qualities that he is the 
novelist of Spain who should make the widest appeal to the 
European public.? 

When we sum up the tendencies of the authors we have con- 
sidered, we can realise how individualistic is the Spanish genius. 
There are few schools or cénacles of literature in Spain where 
admiring pupils spread the master’s message. The Spaniard is 
fiercely independent and refuses to follow the lead of any master. 
There is thus less artificiality than in the literature of the adjacent 
countries. When we consider poetry or the drama we find certain 
characteristics that have been imported from France or Italy, but 


? To his latest novel, La Nave de Los Locos (1925), he has prefixed a very 
interesting introduction wherein he discusses the art of writing novels. 
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in the novel there is very little trace of foreign imitation. The 
novel is the form of literature which enables us best to understand 
the peculiar qualities of the Spanish character. As a writer has 
sated in a recent article on Spain : ‘ Spanish culture centres round 
the family. It is intensive and self-developing, not an expanding, 

ytising force like that of the Anglo-Saxons.’* The writers 
we have taken as typifying the Spanish race direct their thoughts 
less towards their country as a whole than towards their local 
province. Ibafiez at his best is always Valencian, Ayala always 
Asturian. Baroja is an exception, owing to his European views, 
but Baroja’s Europe is confined to the region between the Pyrenees 
and the Alps, that is to say, his own Basque country. Since the 
war the Spaniards have paid great attention to all the movements 
of European thought, and Madrid as a literary centre is one of the 
most cosmopolitan in the world. Spaniards are testing the value 
of modern institutions, but without pronouncing a verdict. And 
itis just this conflict in the minds of their writers that makes the 
modern Spanish novel one of the most interesting of literary 
manifestations. 

® Cf. Quarterly Review, April 1925. 


WALTER STARKIE. 
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THE ART OF THE TRIOLET ' 


It was, I believe, George Macdonald who summed up his opinion 
of the ‘ gymnastics of poetry’ in the terse exclamation, ‘ That 
triolet-—how deliciously impertinent it is.’ While another autho. 
rity has decided that ‘ nothing can be more ingeniously mischievous, 
more playfully sly, than this tiny trill of epigrammatic melody 
turning so simply upon its own innocent axis.’ And it was W. E, 
Henley who characteristically enshrined his opinion in a specimen 
of his own workmanship, thus : ° 


Easy is the triolet 

If you really learn to make it | 

Once a neat refrain you get, 

Easy is the triolet. 

As you see—I pay my debt 

With another rhyme. Deuce take it, 
Easy is the triolet 

If you really learn to make it.} 


The triolet is essentially a Gallic form, and the ‘ first-known! 
~the Cléomadés of Adenéz-le-Roi, who flourished between A.D. 1258 
and 1297, extends to something like 20,000 verses! Even Froissart 
is credited with at least a solitary specimen (‘ Mon caeur s’ebdt en 
odorant la rose’). Later on came Sarrassin, who ‘ par ses balades, 
ses triolets et ses rondeaux, qui par sa mort [1648] retournaient dans 
leur ancien décri.’ In 1651 Patrick Carey, a monk of Douai 
University, wrote triolets, and Rivarol, writing in 1788, speaks of 
Conjon de Bayeux, ‘ si recherché pour le triolet.’ 

I have preferred to dictionary definitions the late and great 
Austin Dobson’s description of the form to be followed in attempt- 
ing this lilting lyric—eight lines with two rhymes, the first pair of 
lines being repeated as the seventh and eighth, while the first is 
repeated as the fourth. Mr. Dobson once told me that when, in 
1874, he penned his ‘ Rose Leaves’ for the Graphic (A Kiss, A 
Tear, Circe, A Greek Gift, and Urceus Exit), he believed he 
was the first to write triolets in English since Patrick Carey, until 


1 Compare the lyric by Théodore Monod, beginning : 
* Connaissez-vous le triolet, 
Ce gai babil de poésie.’ 
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he found he had been slightly anticipated by Dr. (now Sir) Robert 
Bridges, the present Poet Laureate. The latter had written two 
inthe previous year (1873), and it seems appropriate to reproduce 
one of them here : 


When first we met we did not guess 

That Love would prove so hard a master. 
Of more than common friendliness 

When first we met we did not guess. 
Who could foretell the sore distress, 

This irretrievable disaster 

When first we met ? We did not guess 















Opinion That Love would prove so hard a master. 

» ‘ That ; ; Aime : 

- autho. | Having quoted from Sir R. Bridges, it is but fitting to take toll 
rievoys | from Austin Dobson, whose delicate ‘ Rose Leaves ’ set the fashion 
melody for revivifying this form in our language : 

sW.E. O, Love’s but a dance 





Where Time plays the fiddle ! 
See the couples advance— 
O, Love’s but a dance ! 
A whisper, a glance— 
‘ Shall we twirl down the middle ? ’ 
O, Love’s but a dance 
Where Time plays the fiddle ! 


ecimen 









What may be termed the ‘ triolet tradition’ was carried on in 
France by Alphonse Daudet (whose Les Prunes appeared in 1858), 
Théodore de Banville, Théodore Monod, and a host of others. 
InGermany it was exploited by Schlegel and Platen most notably, 
















™ and an anthology of the subject was published there some 
snes? 120 years ago. In our own country it is noteworthy that Sir 
bat en Edmund Gosse followed the example of Austin Dobson and Sir 
lab R. Bridges, and it is a pleasure to quote from that brilliant man 
de ho of letters a verse ( Jucundum, mea Vita) in which the poetic imagery 
Dea is not less sustained than the choice of words : 
ks of Happy, my Life, the love you proffer, 
Eternal as the gods above ; 

With such a wealth within my coffer, 
great Happy my Life. The love you proffer— 
mpt- If your true heart sustains the offer— 
ir of Will prove the Koh-i-noor of love ; 






Happy, my Life! The love you proffer 
Eternal as the gods above. 






What, then, is the finest, most melodious, of all published 
triolets, whether ancient or modern? The celebrated Giles 
Ménage (1613-92), who ‘ gave up the Bar for the Church but 
chiefly spent his time in literary pursuits,’ awarded the palm to 
one written by Jacques Ranchin in the seventeenth century. This, 
according to Ménage, is ‘ the king of all triolets.’ Yet M. Ranchin 
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is described as having been ‘a grave French magistrate’ ; if 
he was a magistrate possessed of a very pretty wit. There has 
been more than one English translation of the versicle attributed 
to him, but, as the idiom has inevitably suffered in the process, | 
have preferred reproducing it in the vernacular. One may call jt 
The First of May: 


Le premier jour du mois de mai 
Fut le plus heureux de ma vie : 
Le beau dessein que je formai, 
Le premier jour du mois de mai ! 
Je vous vis et je vous aimai. 

Si ce dessein vous plut, Sylvie, 
Le premier jour du mois de mai 
Fut le plus heureux de ma vie. 


After this it is practically impossible to exclude from quotation 
the following much more recent example from Mr. Griffith 
Alexander, who, while closely adhering to the law of metre laid 
down, has succeeded in linking it to a pleasingly happy sentiment: 


She’s neither scholarly nor wise, 

But oh, her heart is wondrous tender, 
And love lies laughing in her eyes. 
She’s neither scholarly nor wise, 

And yet above all else I prize 

The right from evil to defend her. 
She’s neither scholarly nor wise, 

But oh, her heart is wondrous tender. 


In the course of his varied and often dainty work for the 
theatre as librettist and lyric-writer Mr. Arthur Reed Ropes 
(‘ Adrian Ross ’) has dabbled in many forms of verse. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he should have adventured in the 
triolet form, as exemplified in an ingenious set of three which he 
entitled An Advertisement, but of which space permits reproduction 
of one only : 


My heart is to let : 

May the owner expect you ? 
There’s a chance for you yet— 
My heart is to let. 

If you run into debt 

I shall never eject you. 

My heart is to let : 

May the owner expect you ? 


But that the theme is not inevitably light or gamesome is 
amply demonstrated in the following example by Mr. Ernest 
Radford—by far the grimmest, most poignant triolet that I have 
discovered in the course of my research. Printed under the terse 
title of Out, it was stated to be ‘ founded on police reports of the 
release of George Hall from Birmingham prison ’ : 
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I killed her ? Ah, why do they cheer ? 

Are those twenty years gone to-day ? 

Why, she was my wife, sir, dear—so dear. 

I killed her ? Ah, why do they cheer ? 

. .. Ah, hound! He was shaking with fear, 
And I rushed—with a knife they say .. . 

I killed her ? Ah, why do they cheer ? 

Are those twenty years gone to-day ? 


The Transatlantic contingent of triolet-makers has included 
Mr. Clinton Scollard, Mr. Arlo Bates, Mr. S. Minturn Peck, Mr. 
F. D. Sherman, and Mr. H. C. Bunner. We have to thank the 
last-ementioned poet for this touching little fancy : 


A pitcher of mignonette 

In a tenement’s highest casement ; 
Queer sort of a flower-pot—yet 
That pitcher of mignonette 
Is a garden in heaven set 

To the little sick child in the basement ; 
The pitcher of mignonette 

In the tenement’s highest casement. 


While Mr. Sherman has enshrined in a few delicate lines his view 
of the debt owed by the world of letters to the genius of Austin 


Dobson : 

From the sunny climes of France, 
Flying to the west, 

Came a flock of birds by chance 
There to sing and rest. 

Austin, it was you they blest : 
Fame to you belongs ! 

Time has proven you're the best 
One to write their songs. 


In a tiny but delightful volume of Cricket Poems, first pub- 
lished in 1905, Mr. George Francis Wilson included ‘ An Over of 
Triolets.’ The six were variously entitled ‘Caught,’ ‘Run Out,’ 
‘Stumped,’ ‘ Bowled,’ ‘ Missed,’ and ‘ Yorked,’ and I regret that 
I cannot quote them all. The first, and perhaps best, runs as 
follows : 

I felt a flick below the wrist ; 

So, grudgingly, I turned about : 

Some red bird flitting by, I wist— 

I felt a flick below the wrist— 

Could Slip have caught it in his fist ? 
The Umpire raised his hand. No doubt 


I felt a flick below the wrist ; 
So, grudgingly, I turned about. 


Mention of the national game at once reminds me that Mr. Norman 
Gale is probably the best and most prolific of cricket poets, and 
that he also has employed the triolet form in singing its praises. 
Vor, XCVIII—No. 583 HH 
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Here, however, is a specimen from his pen having reference ty 
other joys of the open air, not to the ‘ game of crease and wicket’: 


Come out in the air, 

Here’s a love of a linnet ! 
Quick, Rosa and Clare, 
Come out in the air ! 

He pipes in the pear 

And will stop in a minute. 
Come out in the air, 

Here’s a love of a Jinnet ! 


If the kiss has provided the triolet-writer with an inexhaustible 
theme, so also have the convivial delights. A case in point, anda 
very curious one too, is the following written by Henri de Croy in 
the thirteenth century. Sir Edmund Gosse believes it to be the 
oldest extant, and it is contained in eight words as well as eight 
lines ! 

Je 
Bois : 
Si 
Je 
Ne 
Vois, 
Je 
Bois. 


After this Mr. Austin Robertson’s daring little effort at love 
making reads quite ‘ wordily,’ albeit the metre and rhythm are 
irreproachable and the sentiment perfectly appropriate : 


Wuat HE Sar. 

This kiss upon your fan I press, 

Ah! Saint Nitouche, you don’t refuse it. 
And may it from its soft recess 
(This kiss upon your fan I press) 
Be blown to you a shy caress 

By this white down whene’er you use it ; 
This kiss upon your fan I press, 

Ah! Saint Nitouche, you don’t refuse it. 


Wuat SHE THOUGHT. 
To kiss a fan ! 
What a poky poet ! 
The stupid man 
To kiss a fan, 
When he knows that—he—can 
(Or ought to know it). 
To kiss a fan ! 
What a poky poet ! 


I regret that I have failed to identify the author of a witty 
triolet entitled Apology for Gazing at a Young Lady in Church. 
It was published anonymously in a magazine : 
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The sermon was long 
And the preacher was prosy. 
Do you think it was wrong ? 
The sermon was long. 
The temptation was strong, 
Her cheeks were so rosy. 
The sermon was long 
And the preacher was prosy. 


Again, in the list of Australian poets of the nineteenth century 
figured the name of Robert Daly. He was not, I believe, actually 
born in the Commonwealth, but was long domiciled there, and most 
of his work was done there. He was early attracted by the various 
engaging forms of old French verse, and this intriguing trifle from 
his pen has been justly awarded a high place : 


‘Glory calls me, I must go,’ 
Said the lover to his lady. 
(Noble words are these, I trow : 
‘Glory calls me, I must go.’) 
Back he came—another beau 
Toying with her tresses shady ! 
‘Glory calls me, I must go,’ 
Said the lover to his lady. 


Among latter-day poets who have ventured into this realm of 
‘ingenuity and easy grace’ may be mentioned in passing Justin 
Huntly McCarthy, J. Ashby-Sterry, Cotsford Dick, Richard le 
Gallienne, Arthur Symons and Alfred Noyes. The last-mentioned 
writer's facile and versatile pen is responsible for the following : 


Love, awake! Ah, let thine eyes 
Open, clouded with thy dreams. 

Now the shy sweet rosy skies, 

Love, awake. Ah, let thine eyes 
Dawn before the last star dies. 

O’er thy breast the rose-light gleams : 
Love, awake! Ah, let thine eyes 
Open, clouded with thy dreams. 


The triolet may be a frivolous form for embodying a tender 
sentiment, but it has now survived for hundreds of years, and time 
has proved that it is as difficult to compose a good as it is easy to 
produce a bad or indifferent one. It may be permitted to close 
with a subtly-phrased epitaph from Mr. Richard Stewart : 


When my toes are turned to the daisies 
And the birds sing overhead, 
I'll have rest from the turmoil that crazes 
When my toes are turned to the daisies ; 
I’m weary of threading life’s mazes, 
But easy shall be my bed 
When I turn my toes to the daisies 
And the birds sing overhead. 


Percy Cross STANDING. 
HH2 
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THE INQUISITION—II 


THE men of the Middle Ages, says Henry Adams, troubled them- 
selves about pain and death much as healthy bears did in the 
mountains. 

This toughness of the medieval mind in its attitude to physical 
suffering is unquestionably the main obstacle of the modem 
student to anything approaching a sympathetic comprehension of 
the period. Whatever admiration he may feel for their achieve- 


ments in literature, architecture, philosophy, and so forth, how- . 


ever much he may be able to sympathise—whether as an outsider 
or as a co-religionist—with the faith that was the very cement of 
their whole social order, he is yet repelled and disgusted by their 
frequent lapses into callous and apparently calculated cruelty. 
Clearly the wrong way of approaching the matter is to indulge 
in a torrent of abuse or ridicule and to leave it at that. Such 
procedure is destructive of the whole purpose of historical study ; 
and when in historical text-books such phrases as ‘pious 
butchery,’ ‘ the saintly homicides,’ and so forth, are met with, 
the conclusion is drawn that the writer has lost touch with his 
subject. 

Moreover, it is evident that any attempt to present an intelli- 
gible study of the past consists as much in getting rid of the 
prejudices and abnormalities of the present as in apprehending 
the peculiar characteristics of the past. The present has its 


* Zeitgeist’ like any other age. Much of our modern sensitiveness § 


to physical suffering is probably due to a certain moral advance, 
an increased appreciation of gentleness and kindliness, an increased 
reluctance purposely to inflict pain on another. But there is also 
a far less wholesome element in the matter. For nothing is so 
characteristic of the present age as its intense preoccupation with 
the things of the body and its corresponding lack of serious interest 
in those that concern the soul. It is, we believe, a plain matter of 
statistics that, outside the Catholic Church, the only religions 
which are increasing in numbers to-day are those which promise 
the healing of bodily ills.1_ There is a constant outcry against the 


1 See an interesting article ‘ Healing Religions in the United States,’ by 
J. J. Walsh, in Studies, December 1924. 
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supposed cruelty of capital punishment. The very idea of hell is 
more than many people can bear. And one remarks with astonish- 
ment that, in spite of the emphasis with which the sixteenth 
century reformers repudiated the doctrine of Purgatory, many 
religious bodies to-day have virtually substituted Purgatory for 
hell. Even on the tremendous story of the Passion and of 
Calvary there has fallen a gloss of unreality, a convention of timid 
reticence. 


Nervousness [said Huysmans *] . . . for no one knows exactly what 
is this disease from which everyone is suffering ; it is certain nowadays 
that people’s nerves are more easily shaken by the least shock. Remember 
what the papers say about the execution of those condemned to death ; 
they reveal that the executioner works timidly, that he is on the point of 
fainting, that he suffers from nerves when he decapitates a man. What 
misery. When one compares him with the invincible torturers of old time. 
They used to enclose people’s legs in wrappings of wet parchment, which 
shrank when placed before a fire and slowly crushed the flesh ; or they 
drove wedges into the thighs and so broke the bones ; they crushed the 
thumbs in vices worked by screws, raked off strips of skin with a rake, 
rolled up the skin of the stomach as if it had been an apron, put you in 
the strappado, roasted a man, watered him with burning brandy ; all this 
with an impassive face and tranquil nerves unshaken by any shriek, any 

oan, These exercises being a little fatiguing, they found themselves 
with a fine thirst and a great hunger. They were full-blooded, well- 
balanced fellows, whereas now .. . 


Even this boisterous irony leaves the whole question more 
or less in the air. Granted Huysmans’ ‘ nervousness,’ granted if 
you will a real moral advance, there is yet a deep difference in 
the fundamental philosophy of the two periods. If we attempt 
to analyse or explain it, we must do so with hesitation and 
diffidence. 


Men believed something [says Mr. Belloc] with regard to the whole 
doctrine of expiation, of penal arrangements, which they have not described 
to us and which we cannot understand save through the glimpses, side- 
lights and guesses through what they imagine to be their plainest state- 
ments. 


We have noted the fact that the Church and all that she stood 
for was central and indispensable to the medizval order. To 
attack the Church was to attack the very foundations of society. 
Thus religious persecution might often be, and frequently was, 
a mere vent for political animosity. The men of the Middle Ages 
were roused by heresy, particularly in the repulsive Manichee 
form of Languedoc, to a pitch of fury scarcely conceivable in the 
modern world. Possibly one might find rough parallels in the 
treatment of conscientious objectors during the war or in the 
lynchings of negroes in the southern States of America. Yet even 


* La-bas, by J. K. Huysmans ; quoted by H. Nickerson, The Inquisition, p. 59. 
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in these cases the motive to violence was not so all-embracing 
so deeply rooted. The men of the Middle Ages hated heresy fing 
and the heretic second. 

Even so, the ferocity of their action appals and revolts us. The 
recognised punishment was one of the most painful deaths that 
can possibly be inflicted. The heretic was burnt alive at the stake, 

Several extenuating features must, however, be noticed. The 
penalty was by no means the most severe that could be imposed, 
nor was it confined exclusively to heretics nor instituted specially 
for their benefit. In the reign of Henry VIII. the recognised 
punishment for the poisoner was to be boiled alive in a cauldron, 
In Holland, after the establishment of the Protestant ascendency, 
it was decreed that Gerard, the assassin of William the Silent, 
should have ‘ his right hand cut off with a red-hot iron, his flesh 
torn from his bones in six different places, that he should be 
quartered and disembowelled alive, that his heart should be tom 
from his bosom and flung in his face, and finally that his head 
should be cut off.’* Burning at the stake was the regular punish- 
ment for witchcraft throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth | 
centuries ; and as late as 1807 a beggar was tortured and bumt 
alive for sorcery at Mayenne. 

In the Middle Ages it is sufficiently clear that in burning here- 
tics nothing was further from the intentions of these men than the 
deliberate infliction of pain. Other considerations, the nature of 
which we can only guess, were uppermost. Constantly we find 
instances in which the people and the judges showed complete 
indifference as to whether the criminal was burnt alive or after 
death. Savonarola is a case in point; and in the more familiar 
instance of St. Joan the chroniclers denounce the savage cruelty 
of the English, who had deliberately built the faggots and scaffold 
so high that the executioner was unable, as he usually did, to 

approach closely enough to hasten the end of the victim. There 
seems to have been some almost symbolic idea attaching to the 
consuming of the body by fire. For in many cases—Arnold of 
Brescia for instance—it was thought worth while to disinter the 
body of some long defunct heretic and to commit it to the flames. 
It may even be suggested that in the later Middle Ages the burn- 
ing of a heretic took on an almost ceremonial character, quite 
unaccompanied by hatred of the accused. When that fiendish 
ruffian Gilles de Rais was about to be burnt for his countless 
atrocious crimes he was overcome by remorse. 










































Among other edifying signs of contrition, he begged the people whose 
little boys he had kidnapped, then debauched and then tortured to death 
by hundreds, to pray for him. Whereupon they marched in procession 

. chanting and praying earnestly for the soul of the monster whom 









* J. L. Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, iii., 612. 
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their authorities, with the entire approval of the paraders, were to burn 
on the morrow.‘ 

Why these things should be we cannot say. We have to accept 
the fact that these men clearly saw no moral problem in the 
matter at all; and that, in spite of papal and episcopal protests 
which gradually became less insistent and finally ceased alto- 
gether, they regarded the burning of heretics as a just and obvious 
duty. St. Louis himself, the Christian monarch par excellence, 
reaffirmed statutes ordering that heretics handed over to the 
secular arm should be burnt. Whilst St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
gentlest and most lovable of saints, had for her spiritual director 
that same Conrad of Marburg whose fame rests mainly on the 
intense and often excessive zeal with which he belaboured the 
heretics as an inquisitor. “Yet no other age has so passionately 
struggled after purity and charity, no other age was so com- 
pletely lacking in hypocrisy. 

Probably we may approach the root of the matter if we 
realise that no other age has matched the Middle Ages in the depth 
and intensity of two fundamental religious experiences—the 
sense of sin and the confident belief in a life beyond the grave. 
Plainly these beliefs, intimately bound up with the whole question 
of punishments and expiation of guilt, exercised a profound 
influence on the attitude to heresy. When heresy is seen not so 
much as the unchecked freedom of inquiry in theological matters, 
but as blasphemy against the Most High, defiance of His Church, 
insult to Our Lady and the saints, when the salvation of the 
soul is regarded as appreciably more important than the comfort 
and well-being of the body, then many things are possible which 
are not dreamed of in our philosophy. And amongst those things 
we must count not only the organised prosecution of heresy, but 
the building of a Chartres Cathedral and the writing of a Divine 
Comedy. 

The great upward spring of the twelfth century was accom- 
panied by the revival of Roman law. 

As long ago as 1040 Anselm of Lucca had revived academic 
interest in the Code of Justinian ; and before the end of the next 
century Roman law formed the basis of the legal training at the 
University of Bologna. The puerilities of the Salic law and of the 
various Anglo-Saxon compilations fell imperceptibly into disuse. 
The old barbaric practice of settling disputes by the ordeal of fire, 
water, red-hot ploughshares and what-not, was legislated out of 
existence by the popes. It was but another step in the reawaken- 
ing of Europe, conscious of an unbroken tradition and charac- 
terised as no other age had been by a spirit of conquering energy 
based upon an already cemented moral unity. 


* H. Nickerson, op. cit., pp. 57, 213. 
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On the other hand, there was none of the modern muddle. 
headed illusion about the necessary excellence of change and the 
existence of a supposed law of progress. Moralists denounced; 
popes reformed ; sovereigns legislated with vigour and sometimes 
with ferocity. With the troubadour poets came refinement of 
manners and the birth of lyric poetry. The Normans conquered 
England and Sicily, and set up systems of government and 
administration fitted to be models for all Europe. The Church, 
invigorated and purified by the genius of Hildebrand, filled men 
with a new sense of unity and common purpose—a purpose which 
hurled Europe against Asia in the great tidal wave of the First 
Crusade. Finally, with the growing cultus of Our Lady came the 
fuller development of the chivalric tradition, the blurring of the 
rugged, austere lines of Norman architecture, the beginnings of 
the soaring audacity of the Gothic—a vast movement which 
might be described as the transition from Mont St. Michel to 
Chartres. 

The Code of Justinian contained some sixty enactments 
against heresy. It also recognised the burning of Manichees, thus 
giving some sort of legal precedent for the sporadic outbursts of 
mob violence that had occurred during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Philip Augustus, who burnt a few heretics as enemies 
of society, was clearly influenced by Roman precedent. Even 
Pedro of Aragon, in his ferocious enactment of 1197, probably 
knew that he was following the policy of a Christian emperor. 

But in claiming ecclesiastical sanction for his exuberant 
legislation the king was only partially justified. He had three 
precedents toguidehim. In 1163 the Council of Tours had declared 
all heretics excommunicate and had called upon the secular princes 
to imprison them and confiscate their property. In 1179 the Coun- 
cil of the Lateran had reaffirmed these enactments, lumping 
heretics in with bandits and robbers as social pests. In 1184 
Pope Lucius III., presiding over the Council of Verona, ordered 
that all heretics were to be excommunicated and handed over to 
the secular arm, which was to inflict upon them the punishment 
that they deserved.5 Acting in co-operation with the pope, the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa decreed the Imperial ban against 
them, comprising banishment, confiscation of property, and loss of 
all civic rights. The death penalty was nowhere mentioned or 
suggested. 

In justice to Pedro it must, however, be admitted that he held 
out the death penalty only as a threat against non-compliance 
with the edict. The king had prescribed banishment and con- 
fiscation. Those heretics who refused to leave the country were 
to be punished, not as heretics, but on the purely general principle 


® * Animadversio debita '—the stock phrase used in this connection. 
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that they had wilfully disobeyed a royal proclamation. The dis- 
tinction is real ; it was not a mere equivocation. 
Indeed, for the Aragonese heretics a short and comparatively 
easy journey would have taken them into a country where their 
nce would have been warmly welcomed. Languedoc, the 
stronghold of Albigensianism, seems to have been the one place 
in which heresy was wholly unopposed. A regular Albigensian 
hierarchy functioned in the larger towns and the heretical 
worship was practised openly. In Castelnaudary the Catholic 
churches themselves were often used for the celebration of the 
Catheran ceremonies. In Toulouse the heretics cheerfully robbed 
the unhappy bishop of his financial dues, and in Beziers they 
harassed the clergy and even molested the dean and chapter in 
the cathedral itself. We have already seen the heretics holding a 
council of their own with considerable pomp and circumstance 
under the presidency of one of their Eastern dignitaries. There 
were heretical convents for women at Cabaret, Villeneuve, Castel- 
naudary, and Laurac. 
Even had the Catholic bishops and clergy of Languedoc 
d an energy which they certainly seem never to have 
exhibited, it is extremely doubtful whether much could have 
been done. The time for such mild correctives as pastoral visita- 
tions was long past. The condemnation of Peter Mauran had been 
palpably futile in its effects. Henry of Clairvaux’s little crusade 
in 1181 had left no sort of lasting impression. In 1195 a papal 
legate at Montpellier had denounced the heretics with crushing 
vigour, but the thunders of his eloquence had died away without 
anecho. Like Arianism eight centuries previously, the Albigensian 
heresy had become the fashionable thing of the moment, the 
stylish court heresy of Languedoc. Yet, although it probably 
derived its vigour mainly from the nobility, St. Bernard declared 
that at the time of his visit almost all the nobles were heretical— 
it must also have penetrated deeply into all ranks of society. 
Unsupported by popular opinion, a mere aristocratic religious fad 
could not have established convents, supported a regular hierarchy, 
held councils, and robbed the orthodox churches. In the closest 
touch with Moslem and Jewish influences, with an unbroken 
tradition stretching back to the days when Marseilles had been a 
Greek colony of the republic, wealthy, easy-going, and pleasure- 
loving, these southerners had long ceased to conceal their indif- 
ference to the affairs of the Church and their contempt, too often 
well-deserved, for her priests. To such people, as Mr. Nickerson 
remarks : 
Heresy may well have seemed like a grateful mist, a twilight serving to 


blur and soften the clear, unmistakeable lines of Catholic Christianity. 
And if, to such a people, the life of an. Albigensian believer seemed easier 
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and more natural than that of a Cathoiic layman, on the other hand their 
self-mortifying eccentrics found in the life of the Albigensian ‘ Perfect’, 
stricter and more fiercely inhuman rule of conduct than that of any Catholic 
order. Councils and anathemas notwithstanding, the Church continued 
to lose ground.® 


Of course we must never lose sight for an instant of the repul. 
sive and completely anti-social character of the heresy. Even 
Lea, ‘ almost always accurate on points of fact even when he js 
most exasperating in his utter lack of the realising imagination 
so necessary to a modern historian of the Middle Ages,’ admits 
that— 


The cause of orthodoxy was in this case the cause of progress and 
civilization. Had Catharism become dominant or even had it been 
allowed to exist on equal terms, its influence could not have failed to prove 
disastrous. . . . It was not only a revolt against the Church, but a renuncia- 
tion of man’s dominance over Nature.” 


So matters stood when in 1198 Innocent III., the giant of the 
whole medieval story, ascended the pontifical throne. 

Within two months of his accession the new pope had taken 
Languedoc in hand. Two legates had been despatched to investi- 
gate the conditions and to seek the co-operation of the secular 
authorities in enforcing the established penalties against heresy, 
Throughout his reign Innocent made no alteration in these laws, 
Contrary to the confident statements of a number of nineteenth 
century historians—Lecky and Duruy are two whose names occur 
at once—he did not establish the Inquisition. As to all the high- 
flown rhetoric of such writers about ‘quenching the lamp of 
liberty in blood’ and ‘ crushing the fair promise of the Albigenses, 
it is the merest moonshine, totally unsupported by evidence and 
arguing a lack of historical vision that is truly amazing. 

It is hard not to linger over the character and achievements 
of the great pope. The almost incredible range of his activities, 
the masterly statesmanship with which he guided the Church 
through the seventeen crowded and supremely critical years of 
his pontificate, these things alone mark him as one of the most 
remarkable men that have influenced the course of history. But 
to see him only as the man who raised the prestige of the papacy 
to the highest point it has ever reached is to see only half the 
picture. A scholar and graduate of the University of Paris, one 
of the most learned and widely-read lawyers of his day, the author 
of several mystical treatises of a deeply devotional character, heis 
remembered not only as the Pope of the Crusades, but as the Pope 
of the Universities and the Pope of the Hospitals. 


* H. Nickerson, The Inquisition, p. 61. 
7 H. C. Lea, History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages, vol. i., p. 106. 
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Finally, Innocent III. was a great gentleman. Even in the 
full heat of the Albigensian Crusade we find him interfering on 
behalf of an accused canon of Bar-sur-Aube. Severe as was his 
treatment of Raymond of Toulouse, it never exceeded the bounds 
of equity ; and the pope expressly stipulated the restoration of 
certain confiscated lands to the count’s heir should he abjure his 
father’s errors. It would be easy to cite half a dozen instances in 
which, in dealing with sporadic cases of heresy in other parts of 
Christendom, he showed a similar leniency and kindliness. It is 
characteristic of him that, in spite of the pressure brought to bear 
on him by bishops and legates, he waited ten years before finally 
summoning the Albigensian Crusade. 

From the first the papal legates in Languedoc fared no better 
than had the secular clergy. Things went from bad to worse ; 
and about midsummer 1206 the little band, assembled at Mont- 
pellier, talked despairingly of resigning their mission. There had 
been small successes and great reverses. Some of the nobles had 
gone so far as to throw open their castles to be the scene of wordy 
debates between the Catharan apologists and the Catholic mis- 
sionaries. But however complete had seemed the dialectical 
triumphs attained, the effects had been negligible. None of the 
Languedocian leaders had taken the debates seriously, and such 
men as Raymond Roger of Foix, in whose mansion one of the most 
spectacular of these contests had been staged, had assisted at the 
proceedings with a sort of bored amusement. Even the arrival 
of Didacus and St. Dominic—that amazing man—and the adop- 
tion by the legates of apostolic poverty had been attended by 
scanty success. 

A striking incident at Champ-du-Sicaire throws some light on 
the general situation. The labourers, in accordance with the 
heretical tenets, were accustomed to carry on their work without 
interruption on Sundays and festivals. On the feast of St. John 
the Baptist St. Dominic, who was staying in the village, ventured 
to reproach one of the workers for this. A scene developed, 
and so hostile was the attitude of the people that the saint barely 
escaped with his life. 

In 1207 De Castelnau, the senior legate, took a critical step— 
the culmination of a long series of evasions and quibblings on the 
part of the slippery Count of Toulouse. He excommunicated 
Raymond and laid his lands under interdict, and Innocent, 
without any hesitation, confirmed both sentences. On January 15 
of the following year De Castelnau was assassinated by one of 
Raymond’s retainers. 

The crime made Innocent master of the situation, and he acted 
with prompt and smashing vigour. Within three months of the 
murder the bugles of the Vatican sounded through Europe. 
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Flaming circular letters went to every bishop in Raymond's lands, 
recounting the crime and the strong presumption of the count’s complig} 
therein, directing that the murderer be excommunicated, that Raymond 
be re-excommunicated and that the interdict laid upon Raymond’s lands 
be enlarged so as to include any place that either he or the murderer might 
curse and pollute with their presence, This masterpiece of malediction 
was to be solemnly published, with bell, book and candle, in all churches, 
and republished until further notice on all Sundays and feast-days.* 


Raymond’s person was outlawed, his vassals and allies were 
released from all oaths of allgeiance to him, and he was forbidden 
to seek reconciliation with the Church until he had banished all 
heretics from his dominions. Meanwhile Arnaut Amalric sum 
moned a chapter-general of the Cistercian Order, and in a charac. 
teristically fiery address called on the faithful throughout Christen. 
dom to join in the crusade. Innocent wrote in the same strain to 
the French bishops. The tardy capitulation of Raymond caused 
no hitch in the arrangements; and, even had he been able to dos0, 
the pope had no intention now of calling off the crusade. The 
count, who after all was no heretic, was solemnly reconciled to 
the Church at St. Gilles. Less than a week after this humiliating 
ceremony the crusading army marched south from Lyons. 

The Albigensian Crusade lasted a bare two months; the 
Albigensian War dragged on for more than twenty years. The 
period prescribed for the gaining of the crusading indulgences 
was forty days; so that after the great westward drive, which 
included the captures of Beziers ® and Carcassonne, the vast pro- 
portion of the crusading army prepared to return home, ‘ gorged 
with spiritual graces and not altogether lacking in temporal 
booty,’ as Mr. Nickerson puts it. From that time onward Simon 
de Montfort remained in command with the triple object of con- 
solidating the occupied territory, of subjugating the reigning 
houses of the Languedocian nobility, and of providing a kind of 
police security for the spiritual labours of the preaching friars. 

The religious aspect of the conflict, predominant at the outset, 
became gradually obscured by the political considerations that 
necessarily arose. King Pedro of Aragon, who in 1204 had been 
decorated by the pope with the title of ‘ First Standard Bearer of 


® H. Nickerson, op. cit., p. 96. 

* The looting, arson and massacre which accompanied the capture of Beziers 
are the events for which the crusade is chiefly remembered by many people, 
There are two definite reasons for doubting the completeness of the massacre: 
first, that the civic life of the town was so quickly reconstituted that it was soon 
able to resist the crusaders again; and second, that, as Mr. Nickerson notes, 
‘ the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, where the slaughter is supposed to have been 
heaviest, is so small that not a third of the 7000 people supposed to have been 
killed there could possibly have packed into the place.’ 

These total destructions of medieval cities must not always be taken on their 
face value. Thus De Montfort formally demolished the walls and destroyed 
the fortifications of Toulouse twice within a period of eighteen months. 
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the Faith,’ appeared in battle against De Montfort and as an ally 
of Count Raymond, to whom he had become related by marriage. 
The erratic sovereign was killed in the famous battle of Muret in 
1213—a zealous Catholic fighting against the armies of the Church. 

Muret settled the fate of Languedoc. In 1224 De Montfort 
met a soldier’s death before the walls of Toulouse. The war 
dragged on in desultory fashion for another five years, when a 
treaty was signed providing for the complete absorption of the 
Duchy of Toulouse by the French Crown. 

The political nature of the struggle is worth noting. None 
of the leaders of the Languedocian forces were heretics. Raymond 
had been a Catholic all his life and died with all the consolations 
of religion. Pedro was the ‘ First Standard Bearer of the Faith,’ 
and had zealously belaboured the Moslem infidels in Spain, besides 
legislating with unprecedented severity against the heretics in 
his own dominions. Raymond Roger had dabbled in Catharism, 
asa man might dabble in the fashionable cult of the moment ; 
but even he had never openly identified himself with the heretics. 
Inits later stages, at any rate, the war had been fought not between 
the forces of a united Christendom and the united armies of an 
heretical country, but between the French Crown and the Langue- 
docian nobility. 

Of course the war had not crushed the heresy, which seems to 
have been almost as rampant and widespread at the end as at the 
beginning. Even the great St. Dominic, after eleven years of 
missionary exertion, gave way to momentary expressions of 
despair and, like St. Bernard more than seventy years before, 
cursed the country and its inhabitants. 

For many years [he declared in 1217] I have exhorted you in vain with 


gentleness, preaching, praying and weeping. But according to the proverb 
of my own country, ‘ Where blessing can accomplish nothing, blows may 


; avail.’ We shall rouse against you princes and prelates who, alas, will 


arm nations and kingdoms against this land; and many will perish by 
the sword, the country will be laid waste, the walls thrown down and you— 
oh grief !—you will be reduced to servitude ; and thus blows will avail 
where blessings and gentleness have been powerless.1° 


The saint’s words are a curious commentary on the essentially 
local and spasmodic character of the later war. It was nine 
years since the first capture of Beziers and four years since the 
battle of Muret. The people of Toulouse had just risen in revolt, 
expelled Bishop Fulk, and were eagerly planning the formal 
restoration of Raymond—an event which was actually to take 
place less than three weeks after the preaching of St. Dominic’s 
sermon. De Montfort, rapidly concentrating his forces, was 
moving to besiege Toulouse. Yet to the people of Prouille (a 


10 Jean Guiraud, St. Dominic, p. 88. 
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village near Fanjeaux, in the heart of the occupied territory) the 
idea’ that swords and staves might be used against them was still 
apparently, a threat. 

The political decision achieved in 1229 marked the end of 
organised resistance to the prosecution of heresy. And although 
it is impossible to pin down any particular date as fixing the formal 
establishment of the monastic Inquisition, yet that year forms, 
convenient landmark. Like all considerable institutions jy 
history, the Inquisition was not born ina day. Many features of 
inquisitorial procedure may be noted years before the Albigensian 
Crusade. Lucius III. in 1184 had enacted decretals ordering al 
bishops or their accredited representatives to visit every parish in 
their dioceses at least once a year. Where the existence of heresy 
was suspected they were empowered to demand the denunciation 
of every suspect or of any whose manner of living differed con. 
spicuously from that of the ordinary Catholic. The suspected 
heretics were then to be questioned by an episcopal tribunal; if 
they confessed their guilt and persisted in their errors, they wer 
to be excommunicated and handed over to the secular arm. 

These measures, and others that we have noted, had proved 
hopelessly ineffective. During the years between 1189 and 12% 
we may trace a regular, clearly discernible process by which the 
stiffening of the attitude of the secular power was accompanied 
by the development of an ecclesiastical machinery capable at 
once of co-operating with and controlling the activities of the 
secular authorities. 

A. L. Maycock, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘*THE INQUISITION.’ 


To the Editor, Tut NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Smr,—The article by Mr. Maycock, of which Part I. appears in the August 
Nineteenth Century and After, draws needed and timely attention to certain 
defects in the treatment of certain theological, and partly-theological, 
matters by one school of historians. As having long studied these subjects, 
Ishould like, with your permission, to make one or two suggestions with 
regard to two passages in Mr. Maycock’s essay. 

‘If,’ says Mr. Maycock (p. 265), ‘ the [historical] writer imagines, for 
example, that by vilifying the Inquisition or placing a halo round it he is 
thereby vilifying or placing a halo round the [Roman] Catholic Church, .. . 
then his work . . . cannot be more than second-rate, and it is thanks to 
the extravagant Protestant bias of such writers as Freeman, Froude, Lecky, 
and of the innumerable Continental anti-Clericalists, that the main task of 
the historian in these fields to-day is, as Mr. Belloc has said, the shovelling 
off of rubbish inherited from the immediate past.’ In another passage 
Mr, Maycock says (p. 269): ‘In the medieval environment it is easy to 
imagine how heresy would be regarded. . . . The heretic of to-day strikes 
at the Church of God, but he does not strike at the foundations of the 
social order, since the social order is not based upon moral unity—or upon 
any other kind of unity, for that matter. To the medieval mind heresy 
was the ultimate sin, the scourge of Satan.’ 

With regard to these matters the following considerations occur to one, 
First, as to bias in historiography. Of course, the definitely Protestant 
and anti-Clerical writers estimated things in a way which seems to Catholics 
grotesque. Bias, however, is largely a matter of action and reaction. A 
certain prejudice dominates one generation. It colours the products of 
that generation’s writers. In reaction therefrom an opposite prejudice 
develops later. It does not follow, however, that the later school should 
regard the earlier as mere ‘ rubbish’ to be ‘ carted away.’ In adopting 
such an attitude, would it not betray that exaggerated degree of self- 
confidence which was the very fault it criticised in the earlier? I suggest 
that each school was (and is) doing good work ; that neither should imagine 
it has absolute historic truth, but that objective verity is discoverable by 
discriminating between the theories of both. 

With regard to the Inquisition, there is no doubt that a good deal of it, 
and kindred developments, belonged essentially to a medieval state of 
affairs which is unlikely ever to return, because it arose not from religious 
causes only, but from geographical. The New World being undiscovered, 
Christendom was self-contained in a way it never can be again. While, 
however, the actual practical developments of the medieval Inquisition 
can never (or very probably can never) return, it would be a mistake—an 
exaggeration—to suppose that the fundamental Catholic teaching, which 
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lay at the basis thereof, has altered. As this is a matter conti 
misunderstood, it is well to be even meticulously clear with regard 
The Catholic doctrine on liberty of conscience, etc., is to be found 
theological text-books appropriate to the subject, but was clearly sy 
up in public documents by, for example, Leo XIII. The folk 
quotations will make it plain :-— * 

‘ No one doubts that Jesus Christ, the Founder of the Church 
her sacred power to be distinct from the civil power, and each power 
free and unshackled in its own sphere: with this condition, however 
condition good for both, and of advantage to all men,—that unio 
concord should be maintained between them ; and that on those queg 
which are, though in different ways, of common right and autho 
power to which secular matters have been entrusted should happily 
becomingly depend on the other power which has in its charge the ir 
of heaven’ (Encyclical Arcanum Divine, February 1880). 

‘ Justice forbids, and reason itself forbids, the State to be godless ; 
adopt a line of action which would end in godlessness, namely,—to tre 
various religions (as they call them) alike, and to bestow upon ¢ 
promiscuously equal rights and privileges. Since, then, the profe 
one religion is necessary in the State, that religion must be professed wl 
alone is true, and which can be recognised without difficulty, especially 
Catholic States, because the marks of truth are, as it were, engraven 
it [of course, the Pope meant Ecclesia Catholica et Romana)’ (Encyd 
Libertas Prestantissimum, June 1888). 

‘If the Laws of the State are manifestly at variance with the D 
Law, containing enactments hurtful to the Church, or conveying injuneti 
adverse to the duties imposed by religion, or if they violate, in the pe 
of the Supreme Pontiff, the authority of Jesus Christ, then, truly, toz 
becomes a positive duty, to obey a crime ’ (Encyclical Sapientia Chri. 
January 1890). 

‘ Yet, with the discernment of a true mother, the Church weighs | 
great burden of human weakness ; and well knows the course down wh 
the minds and actions of men are in this our age being borne. For 
reason, while not conceding any right to anything save what is true 
honest, she does not forbid public authority to tolerate what is at vari 
with truth and justice, for the sake of avoiding greater ills. . . . But 
judge aright, we must acknowledge that the more a State is driven) 
tolerate evil the further is it from perfection, . . . and although, infig) 
extraordinary condition of these times, the Church usually acquiescesi 
certain modern liberties, not because she prefers them in themselves, } 
because she judges it expedient to permit them, she would in hap 
times exercise her own liberty ’ (Liber. Prestant.). { 

The truth seems to be that, whether in regard to the Inquisition} 
other Catholic problems, the question as to writers like Froude, Freer 
etc., is really not so much as to whether they were bad historiographt 
but as to their assumptions as philosophers. Their bases, and those} 
Catholics, differ in essence. In short, between the Church and mod 
philosophy grave fundamental questions are at issue. To the writers¢ 
either side those on the other will seem unduly biassed. r 
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Yours obediently, 


J. W. Poynter. 7 








